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That’s where the Victore 


Victrola is pre-eminent. 


You might be able to build a cabinet Victor-Victrola X, $75 
that outwardly would resemble a Victor- 
Victrola. You might even copy the 
inside construction and details, if they 
were not protected by patents. But 
there is no copying the superior Victor- 
Victrola tone-quality. 

That represents years of patient exper- 
iment—with various woods, with differ- 
ent proportions, with numerous vibratory 
surfaces—and it is simply astonishing 
how slight a variation in size, in shape, 
in position, produces discord instead of 
harmony. 

No, the Victor-Victrola tone can’t be 
equaled! Eventhough the eye could take 
in every detail of construction, there is 
still that same indescribable ‘‘something”’ 
which makes the Stradivarius supreme 
among violins, which gives to the Victor- 
Victrola such a wonderfully sweet, clear 
and mellow tone as was never known 


before. Hear the Victor-Victrola to- 
day at the nearest Victor deal- 
er’s—you’ll spend a delightful 
half-hour and come away with 
a greater love for music anda 
more thorough appreciation 
of this superb instrument. 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal 
Canadian Distributors. 


To get best results, use only 
Victor Needles on Victor Records. 








Victor-Victrola XI, $100 
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Other styles $200 

















New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 





vO want what [asked for. Good-bve.” 
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YOU will give us part of your 
spare time for 30 days, we will 
sitively teach you the 
of Shorthand. It is a wonderful 
new method, easy to learn, simple, 
only nine characters, no words to 
memorize; yet so simple and com-| 
plete that it puts the entire English 
language at your comand in30days. 
Anybody can learn it and becomean 
expert stenographer. We have grac- 
uates earning hich salaries every- 
D)ywhere. Write for Testimonials & Free 


CHICAGO ConERerOnuEcs SCHOOLS 
975 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Illinois, 














LEARN TO WRITE $25 to $100 


ADVERTISEMENTS EARN A WEEK 


hf 0 f ositively show you by mail HOW _TO INCREASE YOUR 
ALA AR a Book mailed free. PAGE-DAVIS, Dept.329, Chicago, Ill, 


tA RN JEWELERS’ ENGRAVING 
A high salaried and easily learned trade, taught thoroughly by mail. We will 
teach the beginner better engraving than he can gain in years of rigid appren- 
ticeship. We will also improve the skill ofany engraver. Send for our catalog. 
The Engraving School, 29 Page Bidg., Michigan Ave., Chieazo, Hi 
CAN WRITE A SHORT STORY. Beginners 
Oo learn thoroughly under our perfect method; many sell 
their stories before completing the course, e help thoap 
who want to seli their stories. Write for Us eta 4 

School of Short-Story Writin Dept. Building, Chic jeago 

‘ draw. We will teach you 

BE AN ILLUSTRATOR. Learn to RR h at he , 

dy 
magazines and newspapers. e- 
Send for Catalog. 
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I won the World iest Prize for best course in Pen- 
manship. Under guidance you can become an expert 
penman, Am placing many of my students as instructors 
in commercial colleges at high salaries. If you wish to 
become a better penman, write me. 1 will send you Free 
one of my png Bone and a eopy of the Ransomarian 
Journal, €. W. RANSOM, 708 Keliance Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 





















I WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitious write me 
today. No matter where you live or what 
our occupation, I rail teach hast tt Real 
Estate by mail; u Special 
Representative of my Company in bet town; 
start you in @ profitable business of your 
own, and help you make big money at once. 
Unasaal o opportunity for men without 
capital to become ee dent for life. 
Wpinanic Book and full particulars Free. 
Write today. 
NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE | = Co. 
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d best paying profession in 
the world. Illustrated Book mpimneen By a, free. 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF ELOCUT 10N.120 Grand Opera House, Chicago 
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and let me see what you can do with it. You can 
earn $20.00 to $125.00 or more per week, as illustra- 
tor or cartoonist. My practical system of personal 
eribbtege lessons by mail will develop your talent. 


Fifteen years successtul work for newspapers anc 
magazines qualifies me to teach you. 

Send me your sketch of P: peaident Taft with 6c in 
stamps and I willsend youa test lesson plate, also 





collection of d forYOU. 
THE LANDON SCHOO end Cartooning 





1444 Schofield Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 









Our Gradua 
Are Fillmg High Balaried | Positions 


EARN $25 TO $100 PER WEEK 


in easy, fascinating work. Practical, Individual Home 
Instruction. Expert Instructors. Superior equipment. 
12 yrs. successful teaching. Financial returns guaranteed. 


Complete Courses in Commercial, Fashion, Book, Mag. 
and Adyvt. Illustrating; Newspaper. Cartooning, Normal, 
General Drawing, Color, sony Designing, Show Card, 
Architectural Perspective, Photo Retouching, Etc, Etc. 


FR E ARTIST’S OUTFIT of fine instru ments and 
supplies to each student. 














Write for ap hrasiatty Our Own Fireproof Bldg. 
and Handsome Art 
SCHOOL of APPLIED AR 


617 FINE ARTS BLDG. 
Lome Battle Creek, Mich 


















Y Earn While You Learn, w< 2x: Sstesman’s Posi-' 


tions Open in which 


ean secure Practical Training and earn good money w ile 
Studying our course, Men equipped with our system of 
Practical Training earn from $1,200 to $10,000 per year, 
@ositions now open. ddress our nearest office. The 
etieal School of Salesmanship, Box 22,C i 
Trained Salesmen earn from $1,200.00 to $10,000.00 a year, 
and expenses. Hundreds of good positions now open. No 
experience needed to get one of them. We will assist you to 
secure a position where you can get Practical Experience as 













Box 22, Fort Worth, Texas. Bo: 
a Salesman and earn $100 a month or more while you are 
Write to-day for our free book ‘‘A Knight of the 
list of good openings, and testimonials from 
hundreds of 1. ae recently laced in good nee. 
ress nearest office, Dept. 10. 
National: Salesmen’s Training Association 
Chicago Kansas Ci Seattle 
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CHIP, OF THE FLYING “U 

By B. M. BOWER 
HIS tale is so thoroughly imbued with the spirit 
of the living, br eathing West, that the reader is 
likely to imagine that he himself is cantering over 
the grassy plains and imbibing the pure air of the prairie 
in company with Chip, Weary, Happy Jack and the other 
cowboys of the Flying U Ranch. ‘The story is a comedy, 
but there are dramatic ice si in it that will hold the 
reader breathless. PRIC. 


25. 
STREET & SMITH ° Publishers. - New York 
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CIGARETTES LIk& THESE 
A Practical Novelty for Cigarette Smokers 


One Complete Nickeled 
TURKO CICARETTE ROLLER 


¥OU CAN MAKE 


Sent postpaid for 25cts,. Address, 
Turko Roller Co., 135 William St., New York 
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The Fire Insurance Standard 


HE fact that agents and brokers everywhere are pushing 
T other companies with the argument that they are ‘‘just as 
good as the Hartford,” shows that a Hartford policy has be- 
come the standard fire insurance policy of America. When that 
policy, by which other companies are measured, can be had with- 
out extra cost, is it not wisdom to insist on having the standard 
policy itself? : 
That the Hartford has become the standard is because 
It does the largest business. 
It has paid the biggest losses. 
Its assets and surplus are larger than ever. 
It is more than 100 years old. 
It is the best known company. 
It is fair in settlements. 
7. Itis prompt in payment. 
When you need fire insurance ask your agent or broker to get you 
a policy in the Hartford. If he tells you he can get you a policy 
‘Sust as good as the Hartford,” ask him why you cannot have the 
Hartford. Sometimes it may take a little effort, but you can get 


what you want if you 


Insist on the Hartford 
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Author of ‘‘The Understanding Heart,’’ ‘‘Her Shadow,’”’ ‘‘Concerning Comfort,’’ etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
CHAPTER I. 


IGHT LEDBY put the last stick of 
fatwood for the fireplace on her 
basket, and straightened her bent 

shoulders before the journey down 
Chipmunk Hill. She looked off across 
the valley of the Connecticut, and 
smiled, for it was a goodly sight. Miles 
of fertile tillage and rich pasture land 
stretched away before her, the river a 
shining ribbon winding in and out 
among the darker colors of the earth; 
beyond, circling the valley in their arms, 
rose the mysterious, 
Spring was yet too new for even the 
first spray of green over the trees, but 
the buds were swelling pinkly on the 
boughs, the redwings were calling in 
the swampy places, and the air was 
“full of the misty sound of water forth 
welling everywhere.” 

Light gazed fondly upon a certain 
triangular piece of land: on the hillside 
whose fresh-turned furrows shone 
tichly in the setting sun. She knew just 
how well-plowed that meadow was, 

3 


somber forests. . 


CLARENCE ROWE 

and just how hard the running of each 
straight furrow, for she had cut them 
herself the day before, holding the 
plow stilts in her strong hands while 
old Cephas gee-hawed at Buck and 
Bright. 

She scrutinized the thrifty fields and 
well-wooded timberlands with the care- 
ful pleasure of the farmer who knows 
summer will bring hard work and anx- 
iety, yet trusts it for filled granaries and 
fat stock as well. Then her eyes trav- 
eled over the fields of her neighbors, 
their prosperity a faithful witness to 
the years of unwavering vigilance and 
difficult toil. 

She fell into a muse, standing in 
the windless April air, the night draw- 
ing in around her, upon all the ancient 
sons and daughters of the soil, her an- 
cestors, who, with iron courage, had 
won the wilderness from the wolf and 
the Indian; whose flesh “resting in 
hope” had been laid away in the old 
churchyard where the slender spire cut 
the sky line. “These all died in the 
faith, not having received the prom- 
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ises’’; it was she who had inherited their 
“portion of labor under the sun.” A 
thrill, mystic, not to be comprehended 
of the mind, leaped within her at this 
kinship with those who had wrought 
gallantly in the long-gone days. She, 
too, was a fellow laborer together with 
them. 

In the tranquil evening, Light herself, 
poised upon the crest of the hill, might 
have been one of those pilgrinis, who, 
“forsaking their own dear land, sought 
a better country, even a heavenly one” 
beyond the ocean in the lonely: valley of 
the Connecticut. 

She was small and slim, but sturdy 
and a-spring with vitality like a moun- 
tain pony; under the weathered brown 
of her cheeks a soft red showed the 
free coursing of her blood, and the 
quiet shine of her gray eyes was as if 
from a great inner sea of light. Her 
face had a steadfast look as one who 
set herself to meet all the shocks of life 
without faltering. Although her short 


skirt and boy’s jacket were rough and 


old, there was a kind of pleasant neat- 
ness about her, and her squirrel-colored 
hair lay in smooth waves each side of 
its parting, unteased by thie wind. 

She stooped at last to her load, bal- 
anced it on her hip, and walked with 
slow sureness down a rutted old wood 
road toward a snarl of smoke fluttering 
from an unseen chimney. The barns 
and outbuildings, vegetable garden, and 
flower beds of this farm were sleek and 
trim with thrift. Light smiled, remem- 
bering Cephas’ complaint at the over- 
much weeding and_ whitewashing, 
“reg’lar old maids’ farm.” The house 
itself, a “counsel of perfection” like all 
the rest of the farm, claimed a certain 
elegance from its high pillars and long 
French windows. 

Light walked directly into a large 
room, dark in the twilight, but cheerful 
with the leaping flames of an open fire. 
An old man with the head and shoul- 
ders of an ancient Viking sat propped 
at the west window in the last red of 
the sunset. 

“You give you a nice walk, Eliza?” 
he asked in a wavering old voice. 

Light touched his shoulder tenderly 
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on her way to an inner room, but she 
did not speak. 

“Supper’s ready, father.” A new- 
comer entered, carrying a .bright lamp 
in one hand, and in the other a dish 
sending out a hot and savory steam. 
She put them both on a table already 
set for a meal. Twenty years before 
Annette Parmelee had been the “pret- 
tiest in the face” of any girl in Petti- 
paug; even now, near to forty, her slen- 
der tallness was appealingly graceful, 
her blue eyes sweet like a child’s, and 
her fair coloring a wonder of delicacy. 

To-night she moved with a haste for- 
eign to her usual tranquillity, and the 
color of red roses burned in her cheeks, 
but she served her father and Light 
with gentle care. The latter watched 
her with her clear eyes, used to noticing 
the signs of wind and weather, but said 
nothing, after her habit of silence. 

The winter Eliza Ledby was twenty- 
two her frail old minister father let go 
the hold on life he had kept but loosely 
half his days, and he was no niore than 
at rest under the snow when her ruddy 
mother died in a’ breath between the 
hall and the stairs. Stunned out of all 
thought, the girl had gathered up her 
little gear, left the parsonage, her home 
all her days, to the new young minister, 
and gone to stay with a kindly neigh- 
bor to wait “for somethin’ to turn up.” 

This happened with amazing quick- 
ness. Annette Parmelee, the daughter 
ot her mother’s half-brother, wrote 
from away south in Connecticut for the 
forlorn little cousin to come live with 
her. Her own mother had just died, 
her father had suffered a shock of 
paralysis, she was enduring still another 
trial peculiar to herself. Would her 
cousin share the nursing of the stricken 
old father, and the plenty of the pros- 
perous farm? 

Light buried her childhood heart of 
gayety in the far northern village, and 
went south with one aching for some 
love to ease its desolation, and wrought 
by sorrow to abiding compassion. 
Upon her gentle cousin and old uncle 
she lavished the quiet tenderness of a 
deep nature, serving them in a thousand 
pretty ways love knows. 





THE FARMER 


Gradually, as spring drew on, she 
realized that a great service could be 
hers if she were brave for it. All Squire 
Parmelee’s living was his acres of fer- 
tile land and his score of blooded 
stock. Managed by him, aided by the 
hired man, Cephas Huntley, the farm 
had prospered wonderfully. Now that 
he was too weak of mind and body, 
Cephas, faithful but, as he himself ad- 
mitted in a candor rare for his sex, 
with “no headpiece,” was letting it run 
downhill fast. The neighboring farm- 
ers would not work it on shares, and 
Annette wept faint-heartedly if the mat- 
ter were even mentioned. 

“This farm shall be managed well!” 
said Light, twefity-two years old, to 
herself, one raw April morning, stand- 
ing by the barn gate. Then she walked 
over to Cephas, laden with the morn- 
ing’s milk pails and announced: 
“Cephas, I am a-goin’ to make this 
farm pay, an’ you're a-goin’ to help 
me.” 

“Yes’m,” said Cephas wonderingly, 


yet in hope, for he had been born on 
the place, the son of an old servant. 
That was fifteen years ago. The land 
had: brought forth her increase, even 
as in old Squire Parmelee’s prime, but 
through what disappointments, priva- 
tions, and struggles, not even Cephas, 


the farmer’s confidant, realized. For 
Light put all her great heart and stead- 
fast will into the farming. She 
“scorned delights and lived laborious 
days.” Dawn found her afield, dark- 
ness stole upon her still at work. 

At first she had sacrificed and toiled 
for love of Annette and the squire, 
often sighing for her flying, youth, often 
gazing back over her shoulder at prim- 
rose paths of dalliance. But gradually 
the patience of the growing things was 
wrought in her, and a passionate love 
for “the good red earth” she served, the 
deeper because so still within her. The 
farm became a living, sentient creature 
to her, that loved her for her care and 
was grateful. 

_ To-night she sat by the lamp read- 
ing a farm journal, while Annette 
cleared away the supper. Gradually 
her eyes lifted from the paper, and 
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rested on a portrait hanging over the 
mantel. Perhaps the picture set the 
current of her mind in another course, 
for she pondered over the portrait as 
she had many times before. Was this 
dim ambrotype, vague in outline and 
color, truly a likeness, or what was the 
reality of the man it depicted? 

The picture was of Chauncey Ros- 
siter. He and Annette had been tokened 
to each other when they were hardly 
more than children. Annette had be- 
gun to sew upon her “settin’ out” when 
her mother died and her father became 
an invalid. She could not leave her 
father, she could not wed Chauncey, 
for the young lover “heard a call” to 
preach to the heathen in India. Duty 
bound Annette to Pettipaug, duty drew 
Chauncey to India. 

That was the peculiar trial of which 
Annette had written. Sorrowfully, yet 
with no rebellion against fate or the 
heathen, the bride laid away in silver 
paper her finery to await a far-away 
“some time,” and the bridegroom sailed 
off, a hero and a saint now in her eyes. 
His weekly letters, full of accounts of 
“spiritual refreshing’ and “labors 
abundant in the Lord,” which might 
have been taken bodily from Thessa- 
lonians or Timothy, mixed in with 
homely complaints of the hard usage 
of his socks, and the inferiority of In- 
dian butter to that churned in Petti- 
paug, were the color and music of her 
week. 

Light listened to excerpts from them, 
and in her brooding way turned them 
over in her mind. Although a minis- 
ter’s daughter, wonted to saving her 
pennies in a mite box, to hear a daily 
prayer that “we may have the heathen 
for our inheritance,” she felt but a lan- 
guid interest in the Telugues and the 
Congoites—the Filipinos were not in 
those days. Indeed, it sometimes oc- 
curred to her to wonder if the faith- 
ful in Pettipaug of the same blood 
and tradition as Elder Watrous some- 
times caviled at his spiritual admoni- 
tions, what were the emotions of the 
Burman set upon, so to speak, by an 
alien dropped from the skies. 

But before her own particular mis- 
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sionary she bowed reverently. Chaun- 
cey loomed against the horizon line a 
figure of godlike stature, ‘‘a thing eskied 
and sainted.” In the fifteen years he 
had lost his human _ personality, 
wrapped in the cloudy draperies of the 
saint. It was with a start of some- 
thing near to fright that she heard this 
evening from out her musings Annette, 
on the doorsill, say: 

“T got a letter from Chauncey to- 
day ; he’s a-comin’ home.” 

“Comin’ home!” 

Even in her amazement, Light re- 
membered the old man nodding by the 
fire and spoke low. What home had 
St. Paul? 

“He's sick. He’s all broke down by 
his labors an’ that sunstroke he gave 
him in Hyderabad.” 


“Hyderabad?” gasped her cousin, 


one heathen name being as wild as an- 
other to her. 

“He’s got to lay by his work, for he 
don’t know how long, maybe years, an’ 
give him a long rest, th’ doctors say. 


It’s a dreadful blow to him.” 

“Oh, yes,” breathed Light, her mind 
still with St. Paul. 

“I’m a-goin’ to see him at last,” went 
on Annette. “Oh, Light, it’s fifteen 
year!” 

Suddenly she covered her face with 
her hands, her throat swelled with the 
sobs she crowded back. 

Light pushed her gently into a chair, 
and, kneeling beside her, put her arms 
around her. 

“There, dear, there!’ she soothed in 
her soft voice, with its deep notes. 

“We was tokened for years,” An- 
nette trembled on. “Why, I can’t call 
to mind a time when Chauncey didn’t 
go with me. I never had any other ’ten- 
tion, for all the boys knew how ’twas 
between us.” 

“Yes, dear, yes.” Light stroked her 
cousin’s pale, thick hair tenderly. 

“An’ my settin’ out was all complete 
’cept my bridal gound. An’ now he’s 
a-comin’ home.” 

Tears ran between her fingers. All 
the grief of the dead years was upon 
her. 

Light felt herself in the grip of new 
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emotions. Annette, her dear com- 
panion in the daily path for fifteen 
years, was suddenly traveling upon a 
strange, far road. It was not the 
Reverend Chauncey Rossiter, “our he- 
roic brother in the mission field,” who 
was voyaging toward them from out 
the mystic Iast, but “Chaunce,’ An- 
nette’s lover. 

Light had never known love. She was 
too absorbed in the farm even to mark 
the attempts at courting on the part of 
the Pettipaug lads of her youth, and 
now she was thirty-seven; she felt she 
“could not tell what this thing might be 
that cometh to all, but not to me.” 

“When’s he due here?” she asked 
abruptly in the turmoil of her mind. 

“Nettie, you there? Ain’t it most my 
bedtime?” called out the squire by the 
hearth. 

Annette swept away her tears with a 
dash of her apron, 

“Yes, father. His steamer’ll be here 
in a week. He’s a-comin’ right to us, 
for he ain’t got any folks but his Grand- 
mother Jeavett, an’ she’s too complainin’ 
for a visit.” 

She turned to her father. 

In spite of her good healthy yearning 
for sleep, Light lay awake a long time 
with her imaginings of Chauncey Ros- 
siter, and when she slept she dreamed 
he stood on the steps of the church, 
preaching. He was taller than the sons 
of men, and his face was sad and noble 
like a picture she had seen once of the 
beloved disciple. A light, like a nimbus, 
shone round his head. 

That week Annette within, and Light 
without, the house, were caught up in 
a fury of spring cleaning. Light had 
no thought that the returned mission- 
ary would know timothy from oats; it 
was to pleasure her own sense of the 
fitting welcome that she plowed, and 
raked, and spaded, till she could have 
cried from the ache of it. 

“T cal’late Elder Rossiter won’t find 
much to fault on this farm,” Cephas 
expressed himself as he was tacklin’ up 
to drive to the train the day of the mis- 
sionary’s arrival. 

Light laughed at her own inner con- 
viction that just blame or praise of 
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farming was beyond the returned 
saint’s power. 

“Looks pretty good, don’t it, Ceph?” 

“Slick as a whistle. Shines with el- 
bow grease.” 

“Cephas!” called Annette, with shrill 
sweetness from the house. “You drive 
you right ‘long; it’s a-gettin’ on for 
three o'clock.” 

By one of the freaks of spring the 
day was as soft as summer; little warm 
winds gypsied over the fields, and the 
sky was an enchanting blue. Light, 
heedful of her second-best gown and 
her meetin’ shoes, climbed the first rise 
of Chipmunk Hill and watched Cephas 
drive down the road out of sight. She 
sat on a rock over an hour, a most un- 
usual idleness for her, till the old dem- 
ocrat trundled into sight again; then 
she went down to the barn to inspect 
the new colt and the crop of spring 
chicks. She wanted the first hour of 


home-coming to be all Annette’s. When 
at last she entered the house, quietly as 
she did everything, she heard a big, 


jovial voice say: 

“We'll have that old sweep hove up 
an’ a good chain pump put in before 
you know it.” 

She stopped at the foreroom thresh- 
old. Who had come with Chauncey, 
and how dare he assault her dear old 
sweep? 

A man so tall his head threatened 
the low ceiling, and so broad he seemed 
to crowd the room, started toward her. 
He had thick, curly hair like a school- 
boy’s, and big, bright blue eyes full of 
laughter. He strode forward, shout- 
ing: “If this ain’t our little cousin, 
Eliza Ledby!” And brushing aside her 
outstretched hand as if it were a but- 
terfly, took her in his arms and kissed 
her. 

Light flushed wildly, and a curious 
spark snapped within her. She could 
not speak with her usual tranquillity, 
her voice ran up and down the scale. 

“I’m pleased to see you, sir. You 
feelin’ some improved in health?” 

_ “Fit as a fiddler,” returned the man 
in his cheerful shout. Light’s mind 
shot a hope that the heathen were not 
‘sensitive to sounds, “It’s not my bod- 
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ily health that’s impaired, but my men- 
tal powers; the great strain I’ve been 
under for fifteen years laboring in the 
Lord’s vineyard has worn upon my 
nerves till I have. suffered an entire 
nervous collapse.” 

“Oh!” murmured Light. 

Her experience of nervous invalids 
included only Aunt Mitty Pratt, a hol- 
low-eyed beldam who could not speak 
above a hoarse whisper, and poor wan- 
dering-witted Alice Williamson, wait- 
ing every day on Hayden’s Point for 
her drowned lover. Neither of these 
seemed suggested by this lusty, red- 
cheeked traveler. 

“T’m goin’ to put in my days on th’ 
farm,” went on the missionary, with a 
great laugh, “hoein’, an’ weedin’, an’ 
ridin’ to market will make a new man 
o’ me. All the doctors told me that, 
‘get out doors an’ in contact with th’ 
world o’ nature, you’ve lived too long 
with men an’ books.’ ”’ 

“Yes,” murmured Light faintly. 

She was watching St. Paul, St. John, 
and all the other apostles step back into 
the Bible, and her mind was not wholly 
on him. 

“T believe I’d like to take a look 
’round th’ old farm,” he went on, quite 
as if she had replied suitably. “Squire 
Parmelee used to own th’ handsomest 
place in the country. I hear you've 
farmed it for him an’ Annette since you 
came. Maybe you’d show off the sights 
to me.” He turned to Annette. “Come, 
too, Nettie!” 

Annette, all one lovely glow of hap- 
piness, answered sweetly: “I'll get you 
up your supper while you’re gone.” 

“You want stay help her?” he asked. 

“No,” said Light simply, in her heart 
a wonder if he expected her to plow 
and bake pies, too. 

A faithful showman, she offered for 
the newcomer’s inspection every cur- 
rant bush and every chick upon the 
place. Joy in her rich acres and boun- 
teous orchards moved within her, and 
made her tongue nimble. Her cheeks 
burned in a soft warmth, her eyes were 
all alight. 

Chauncey looked at her more than at 
the farm. All his comments were 
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“Th’ bank’ll give way, an’ you'll be in, too,” she whispered. 


startlingly inept; he praised poor 
spring-halted Billy, and ignored Fan- 
cy’s beautiful colt; he dwelt upon the 
possibilities of the ill-conditioned rock 
pasture, and gave no thought to that 
pride of the farm, the spring lot. 
Light was stirred to a wrath at such 
“numbness” that lost itself before ex- 
ecution in the glory of his laughter. 
“Mighty rough sleddin’ it must have 
been for you, poor girl, all these years.” 
He reached up to help her over a stile, 
but Light had negotiated it nimbly 
alone. “I must say you’ve earned great 
praise; you’ve done wonderfully for a 
woman. But you've got a chance to 
rest at last. I’m goin’ to take right 
hold to-morrow mornin’, You can get 


your needle and 
thimble out, ready 
for a good day’s 
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in the broad, bare 
space of the upland 
pasture where al- 
ready that most 
poignant of all coun- 
try scents, sweet 
fern, touched the 
air. She stared, and 
her words came 
strongly. 

“T set by this kind 
o’ work much as any 
other farmer. I 
shouldn’t feel at 
home with a needle 
in my hand, an’ I 
should be a dread- 
ful poor tool at it.” 

Chauncey laid his 
hand on her shoul- 
der, and even 
through her coat she 
felt the strength of 
it. 

“Annette’s written 
me all about your 
self-sacrifice an’ de- 
votion”—his_ smile 
was something to 
warm the _ coldest 
heart—‘‘an’ how un- 
complainin’ you've 
been, but it’s not a woman’s natural 
work, an’ you'll be happier out of it.” 

His hand slipped down her arm till it 
found hers, hardened with toil, and 
grasped it close. 

Light still stared strangely, then she 
met his smile, and smiled back with a 
beautiful gentleness, without words. 
Why argue with this boy? 

The next morning before sunrise the 
farmer was out in the barn helping 
Cephas fodder the “‘critturs” to get an 
early start at the plowing. There 
had been no sound from the spare 
chamber, and Annette had let its occu- 
pant sleep, as befitted an invalid. 

“T guess you an’ me’d better tackle 
th’ bridge piece to-day, Ceph.” 
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She skillfully backed Buck and 
Bright into the ox wagon, and hooked 
the tongue to their yoke, then swung 
herself up springily to the tailboard. 

Mistress and man gave all their en- 
ergies to getting the lumbering cart 
through the gate of the “piece,” and the 
heavy plow to the ground. 

They both jumped when a cheerful 
shout hailed them. 

“Hold on there, Ceph; that’s my stint 
0’ plowin’!” 

Chauncey, flushed, panting from 
haste, ran around the fence corner. 

“I’m used to early risin’ in India,” 
he gasped. “I trailed you down th’ 
road. Here!” 

He plunged the share into the caked 
ground with a vigor that proved, in- 
deed, his “bodily health unimpaired.” 

“I’m a-goin’ to turn this field over,” 
said Light very gently, so gently that 
had he known her he would have 
feared. “You're a min’ster.” 

The man’s laugh was hearty. 

“Now, Eliza, don’t you let any false 


notions o’ my dignity get in your way. 
You think o’ me as takin’ a cure, if 
you can’t make it go down any other 
way.” 

No fear save of clerical inefficiency 


had moved the farmer. This bridge 
piece, lying along the turnpike, was 
viewed by all the other farmers of the 
country jogging to mill or market; its 
unswerving furrows and proud ranks 
of corn were her A. B. of husbandry. 
She would not have allowed St. Paul 
himself to have touched those plow 
stilts. : 

She stepped in front of the share, 
her big eyes hard on the intruder, her 
hand clenched about the ox goad, as if 
she might have resort to force, and in 
a low voice that vibrated deeply said: 

“I’m a-goin’ to plow this bridge 
piece myself.” 

She offered no arguments; 
were the facts for him. 

Chauncey stared, as amazed as if old 
Buck had lifted up speech from the 
yoke to defy him. Then he laughed, 
without a spark of ill humor: 

“Have it as you say, my friend. I'll 
find somethin’ else to turn my hand to.” 


there 
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Victorious, her lauded furrows run- 
ning smooth away from the knife, Light 
guided the plow through a mist of mor- 
tified tears. She was in the right, but 
she felt in the wrong. 


CHAPTER ILI. 


“Cephas, you take the bag o’ buck- 
wheat an’ drive off kind o’ unbeknowst- 
like to th’ upper field to sow it.” 

Light stood in the open doorway of 
the great barn, and peered into its warm 
shadows for her helper. 

“Elder Rossiter, he “lowed he was 
goin’ with me to plant that field,” re- 
turned Cephas from his seat where, he 
was mending harness. 

“He’s driven down to th’ street,” re- 
turned the other. 

“I’m a-waitin’ till he gets back.” 

The mistress regarded the shrewd, 
weathered old laborer, in his iron- 
rimmed spectacles not unlike a kobold 
of the forest. Should she speak out, as 
man to man? 

It was a month since Annette’s lover 
had come home. A month in which the 
bitter and the sweet were mixed so 
strangely that Light could not tell 
whether she savored the brew or not. 
Chauncey, true to promise, had entered 
into the labors of the farm with a pow- 
er that dazed her. His strength was as 
the strength of ten, and all that he did 
was entirely wrong. 

“He’s number ’an a fish "bout th’ 
stock,’ she told herself, in pale exas- 
peration once, after a more than usual 
unlucky emprise, “an’ I should think he 
was color blind, an’ smell blind, an’ 
shape blind "bout vegetation.” 

It was in vain to show up his errors; 
even when flat failure was his portion 
it was never his theory that had 
worked the havoc, only some kink in 
the unreeling of it, sure to be remedied 
next time. She had explained and 
pleaded with a patience that one would 
have thought to have its appeal for an 
exhorter to the heathen in his blind- 
ness; then she had stormed in an anger 
that flooded her cheeks with shame 
deep in the night. The Reverend 
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Chauncey met all words with a pleas- 
ant humor that nothing could sour. 

There were times when the girl, the 
hidden springs of mirth within her bub- 
bling out at the touch of his happy di- 
vining rod, like ‘the underground rivers 
of Greece, felt it of no moment if he 
grafted figs upon thistles and grapes 
upon thorns; there were other seasons 
when some egregious blunder had 
ruined the labor of months that she 
knew were she a Telugu she would burn 
in suttee before she would accept any 
system of ethics offered her by a 
preacher content to trace such crooked 
furrows upon the surface of the land. 

Annette, who regarded all farm wis- 
dom as given by inspiration, and only 
to be obtained by special prayers in 
which she was unversed, would have 
understood none of her cousin’s diffi 
culties ; she fondly believed her Chaun- 
cey a mighty man of valor with prun- 
ing hook and plowshare. 

Cephas had hitherto been the farm- 
er’s ally. He had laughed aside with 
her, and had exerted the influence 
springing from being menfolks to turn 
aside the wheels of Chauncey’s destroy 
ing chariot. Of late, however, he had 
shown a singular complacency, and now 
Light decided to speak out. She 
walked over in front of the old man. 

“Cephas”—she chose her words 
carefully—‘Elder Rossiter ain’t th’ one 
to plant that buckwheat; he ain't ex 
perienced ’nough.” 

“He don’t cal’late to plant no buck 
wheat,” tersely. 

“What does he deem that field's 
for?” Her voice rose in sheer bewil- 
derment; fifty and five years that had 
been the buckwheat patch. 

“Corn.” 

“Corn! We got more planted now 
than we can take care on.” 

“Fodder.” 

“Fodder! That good field! 
don’t need more fodder.” 

The old man scrutinized her with his 
little ferret eyes. ‘‘He’s been a-readin’ 
up, an’ he’s goin’ to plant fodder in that 
field,” he spoke, with dry finality. 

“Cephas, I never heard such comical 
notions, nor you, either.” She tried to 
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speak steadily, but her voice would not 
obey her will. ‘“‘You come ‘long o’ me 
right now.” 

The old man fitted two ends of a 
strap together neatly, squinted at his 
handicraftness, and remarked imper- 
sonally: “Farmin’ ain’t no woman’s 
job; it takes a man’s mind to grabble it 
complete.” 

Light gave back a step waveringly. 
Her ally of many years had deserted 
her for an older allegiance, that of sex. 
Without a word to betray how deep 
the wound, she marched off haughtily 
to the house. The kitchen was empty, 
and a search of the lower floor did not 
discover Annette. She mounted the 
stairs calling, a little breathlessly : 

“Annette, where you to?” 

“Come,” called a muffled voice. 

She pushed open the door of the best 
spare room, too sacred for Chauncey, 
even, and saw her cous:n kneeling be- 
fore an ancient highboy, from whose 
rich depths she was drawing forth a 
something white and filmy. The morn- 
ing was late May, the windows were 
open, and from the lilacs under the 
window, and the apple trees of the 
orchard stole up an alluring perfume, 
the very breath of summer itself. A 
bird in a branch of the locust sang in 
an ecstasy of joy. Annette spread the 
white out over her lap. 

“It’s my bridal gound,”’ she whis 
pered, her blue eyes shining wonder- 
fully. “Cynthia Acton’s a-comin’ next 
week to cut it out for me.” 

Light stood very still and listened to 
the bird, and the queer thought of An 
nette setting out upon a far-away jour- 
ney, whither sHe could not follow her, 
moved her as on the night of Chaun- 
cey’s home-coming. She wished with a 
stab of longing for her own dead fa- 
ther and mother, her own. Then she 
turned her eyes to the mirror hung be 
side the highboy; it gave back her sun 
browned face, irregular features, and 
the strand of gray over her temple. She 
was all ajar to the bird’s tune and the 
summer scents, and her voice was hard 
as she said: 

“Annette, you want Chauncey Ros 
siter should make ducks and drakes 0’ 
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yeur good farm plantin’ corn in th’ 
buckwheat patch?” 

Annette smiled into the waves of 
white, her dream too real upon her to 
be broken by details of corn and buck- 
wheat. 

“T guess I’m willin’ he should see to 
it, as he’s a mind to,” she answered, 
with sweet vagueness. “As I view it, 
‘tain’t likely he’ll want to do anything 
to harm my prop’ty.” 

Light closed the door softly and 
went downstairs. “My prop’ty!” And 
she, Eliza Ledby, was only a hired la- 
borer, toiling with the very drops of 
her heart that another might enter into 
her inheritance. Her breath was bit- 
ter in her mouth, and her eyes saw the 
blue sky as a black scroll. 

Walking mechanically, working 
against some uncomprehended force, 
she found herself on the crest of Chip- 
munk Hill. She loved this spot best in 
all Pettipaug, for from it she could see 
“all the kingdoms of the earth” spaced 
out before her. How beautiful it was 


this May morning, all tenderest green, 


and pink, and white. What promise of 
nourishing grain and pleasant fruit 
showed in meadow and orchard! 

This was hers, in a subtler sense than 
ever Annette owned it; by the years of 
muscle and sweat she had given to it, it 
was “bone of her bone and flesh of her 
flesh.” She would not let this sightly 
prospect become a prey to “mandrakes, 
and toadstools, and docks, and darnels, 
that rise like the dead from their ruined 
charnels.” She would make one more 
trial, with Chauncey himself. 

Upon that thought, as if he had 
jumped into it, the missionary drove in 
sight on the lower road, off to destroy 
the buckwheat patch. Nimble as a boy, 
she set off among the stones and bushes 
to catch him. 

“Whoa!” The man _ pulled the 
startled Fancy to her haunches. Light, 
breathless, could only wave her arms 
at him. ‘“Somethin’ wrong at home?” 

She shook her head, climbing to the 
seat beside him. 

“T want to drive ‘long o’ you,” she 
said, with difficulty. 

Chauncey laughed in his compelling 
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way; in spite of the gray in his curls 
and the little wrinkles around his eyes 
he seemed a mischievous Loy. 

“Proud to have you, Miss Ledby.” 

He chirped to the mare till she 
jumped; then pulled her in heavily. 

The farmer’s light hands twitched in 
her lap. 

“Let me drive,” she urged; then 
stopped herself, for he had always re- 
fused this request with the greatest 
sweetness, 

“Pretty day,” he said. ‘Every one 
pleased to be out in it. I met Elder 
Trimble, from Boston, over to th’ Cen- 
tre. He’s a kind o’ cousin o’ mine. He 
wants me to preach for him next Sab- 
bath. I told him I’d given up preachin’ 
since I came back to America, an’ was 
turned farmer for my health.” 

Light’s mind, groping for a meet 
opening to her task, sprang at this. 

“Why don’t you preach once in a 
way ?” she asked, with hesitation. “I'll 
farm it same as I did ‘fore you came.” 
Now that she was launched, she found 
her courage steady under her, and she 
went on with gentle earnestness: 
“Chauncey, farmin’s a serious kind o’ 
a task. You got to be experienced to 
get ‘long well with it, an’ even so, you 
need to be born with a gift, like, same 
as you have for preachin’.” 

The man_ pondered her words. 
“That’s true, Light,” he assured her. 

She drew her breath in deep, like a 
swimmer before a dive. 

“Now, I got experience, goin’ on for 
twenty year o’ it, an’ I was born to th’ 
knack o’ it. Look how all th’ critturs 
lot on me; why, even th’ ol’ bull'll per- 
mit me to stroke him.” 

He turned his blue eyes, full of 
amused surprise, upon her; self-praise 
was the last thing he expected of this 
woman. 

“T’ve said all ‘long, my dear girl, that 
you were wonderful for a woman.” 

“Tsrael in Egypt!” cried Light, with 
the snap his placid masculinity always 
gave her temper. ‘“‘Can’t you see you 
ain’t experienced, nor ‘ She 
gripped herself hard and bit down the 
words. 
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He threw back his head, and laughed 
his great, cheerful, kind laugh. 

“You're a-thinkin’ o’ my rubbin’ colt 
with th’ liniment undiluted an’ takin’ 
th’ skin off his legs.” This was a mis- 
adventure of the night before. “But 
I’m comin’ along, Light; I’m a whole 
lot more experienced than I was a 
month back.” 

Light straightened herself, a staunch, 
stiff figure. 

“Experience ain’t goin’ to help you 
if you ain’t got th’ seem in you,” she 
said, all her alarms and fears strength- 
ening her voice. “Chauncey, I want 
you should leave the runnin’ o’ th’ farm 
to me so as it'll thrive like it’s done in 
times past. You help if it’s so you feel 


drawn to, but let it be—my farm same 
as it was ’fore you came.” 

The man reached over and took her 
hand. 

“Why, Light,” he said in the kindest 
voice, “we want you should act like 
everythin’ on th’ farm was yours. 


An- 
nette an’ I want you to. It is yours, 
because what’s Annette’s will be mine, 
too, an’ what’s mine I want you to think 
of just th’ same as if it was your own.” 
He closed his big strong fingers hard on 
hers. “But you’re not to grind away, 
as you have done; that’s all past an’ 
gone, now I’m here. [I'll take the re- 
sponsibility an’ th’ heavy work, an’ you 
come in to do th’ pretties.” 

He looked at her tenderly, big, kind- 
ly, obtuse man that he was, without 
one ironic shade on his open face. 

Light groaned aloud; then she smiled 
very sweetly. Why beat the air, why try 
to stir such serene complacency ? 

“T guess there'll be work ’nough to 
go round for all o’ us,” she said in her 
usual mellow tones. 

Chauncey still held her hand. 

“You’re a noble woman, Eliza,” he 
said, his big boy’s voice movingly soft. 
“IT don’t find many like you in the 
world.” 

This farmer had known only three 
men in her life—her old father, her old 
uncle, and her old farm hand—but an 
instinct from ancient springs of wom- 
anhood leaped within her to a strange 
confusion and trouble at his look. 
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“Annette’s sewin’ on her bridal 
gound,” she said, with an irrelevance 
she could not explain. 

“She an’ I have been strangers to 
each other, as you might say, for half 
a generation. Time enough for great 
changes to take place in both o’ us.” 
His remark was as irrelevant as hers. 

Light drew her hand away, as it 
were, without knowing she did it. 

“You got corn in that bucket to 
plant?” she asked, as indifferently as if 
that same corn were not the outward 
and visible sign of her inward and spir- 
itual Waterloo. 

The woman contended no more with 
the missionary, nor his—his now, in- 
deed—farm hand, Cephas. She accom- 
plished what she could in her own way 
stealthily, she aided every project, but 
she resigned herself to the ultimate de- 
struction of the farm with a stoic cour- 
age worthy old Cotton Mather himself. 

Perhaps if she had ever heard the 
famous summary concerning Crom- 
well that he made every mistake known 
to strategy, yet never lost a battle, she 
might have now won the hope for the 
happy issue out of all the difficulties 
which closed thick about her fellow 
farmer’s erratic path. She was no 
longer concerned for Annette’s for- 
tunes, for the complainin’ Grandma 
Jewett died that summer and left 
Chauncey “well fixed”; it was for her 
dear farm fallen into alien hands she 
grieved; she felt its new aspect like 
the reproachful face of a_ betrayed 
friend. 

Her placid, laborious habit of living 
was strangely broken of late; she start- 
ed and gasped at a sudden sound, and 
her heart beat quick and little whenever 
the Reverend Chauncey spoke to her. 

“T guess I got th’ malaria,” she told 
herself, lying wakeful in moonbeams at 
night. “I’ll have Annette brew me up 
some gentian tea.”’ 

Thus the season rolled into July. One 
magnificent haying day, when Cephas 
and Chauncey were in the great mead- 
ows, she herself, raking the grass from 
the lawn into cocks, had finished, and 
decided to offer them her help. 

“Where you betakin’ yourself now?” 
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asked Annette from the piazza where 
she sat sewing on some fine work. 

Light drew the delicate fabric from 
her cousin’s white hand with her own 
brown one. 

“What you makin’ you now?” for 
Annette spun at her settin’ out like a 
silkworm. The weddin’ planned for 
July had been postponed out of respect 
to Grandma Jewett till September. 

The farmer stood smiling, while the 
seamstress elaborated the use of the 
dainty needment, but she did not hear 
a word. How queer the world was. 
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“The poverty o’ th’ land!” she grieved to herself. 


Annette with a farm and a lover. She 
with nothing. She strode off into the 
back pastures and cut across past 
Pratt’s mill, thundering to the rush of 
the waters after two days’ rain. The 
mill was left to its own devices evi- 
dently, for no one answered her neigh- 
boring hail. 

“Tl clip it acrost th’ bridge; ‘twill 
save a good piece,” she thought, as she 
stepped on the thin plank laid over the 
edge of the dam. 

The plank bent and swayed, and a 
tinkle of water flirted up into her face 
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from the small Niagara beneath her 
feet. 

“Uncle Dan’el'll do well to get him 
some new boards,” she told herself as 
she made ready to step upon the bank. 

On the word the rotted timber 
crumbled under her feet, the rest of the 
plank turned and plunged over the dam, 
and she found herself in the deep cold 
pool just above the falls. She clutched 
the bank which dropped apart at her 
touch, reached for a tree, and caught a 
stout twist of wild grapevine festooned 
over the water. It sufficed to keep her 
head above water, and she set herself to 
plan coolly how to get out. The vine 
swaying to her hold warned her not to 
pull hard on it; nothing else, tree or 
root or stake, was within reach. 

And now she felt the mill race drag- 
ging at her like hungry hands. She 
could not swim, but what could the 
boldest swimmer avail in that current? 
She shouted with all her deep lung 
force to the men in the hayfield. The 
boom of the mill beat her voice back 
into her face. She tugged at the vine, 
and high up something cracked. She 
remembered years ago a horse had been 
swept over the dam, struggling fiercely 
against his fate. She closed her eyes, 
and set her strong mouth in the will to 
live. 

When she looked again on the blaze 
of sun above her, she was not surprised 
to see Chauncey Rossiter coming in 
long strides through the meadow. She 
waited till he was almost over her head; 
then she said quietly: ‘Pull me out, 
Chauncey.” 

The man’s leap of surprise loosened 
a great section of the soft bank; its 
plunge into the water doused her own 
head under, the craving current seized 
its chance and sucked her in. The vine 
snapped in her grasp. Hands, gripping 
like steel, caught her arms, and dragged 
her to the bank. She looked up into 
Chauncey’s eyes, where he lay flat on 
the bank above her, and saw in their 
blue depths an agony of fear that 
drained the last drop of her strength. 

“Th’ bank’ll give way, an’ you'll be 
in, too,” she whispered, with chill 
lips. 
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“Curse th’ bank!” said the Reverend 
Chauncey Rossiter, missionary to In- 
dia, and with a swinging pull that drew 
knotted cords out on his temples 
dragged her up on to the meadow. 

He staggered down onto his knees 
with the strain of it. Still kneeling, he 
grasped her in his arms and kissed her 
hotly, passionately—yes, for all her in- 
experience she realized it—like a lover. 
She closed her eyes, and before them, 
in the darkness, she saw the white piaz- 
za under the rose vines and Annette 
sewing her bridal finery in the flicker- 
ing sunlight. Annette’s face was sweet, 
and happy, and defenseless; her slen- 
der hands held the work—as she held 
her lover—with a tender, frail touch. 

She opened her eyes, freed herself 
from him, and spoke very calmly, out 
of the iron stress in which she held her- 
self. 

“You come just in th’ click o’ time, 
Chauncey. You kind o’ scrape th’ mud 
off’n my skirt, an’ then I'll go up to 
Mis’ Dan’el Pratt to get some dry rai- 
ment an’ a cup o’ warm drink.” 

The man answered not one word; he 
panted, and red streaks seared his face; 
he took a staggering step toward her; 
then, falling on his knees, brushed at 
her dress in a fury of labor. 

That evening Light climbed the hill 
behind the house, and, turning her back 
against the sunset, watched its shadows 
in the river. She was infinitely weary, 
but the hurry of her mind would not 
let her rest. She clasped her hands 
around her knees, a small, dreary fig- 
ure, huddled on the hillside. 

“T got to go ’way from here. 


I got 
to go ’way from here,” she said over 


“It ain't my farm, an’ it 
I’ve worked all I 
now he'll do_ th’ 
don’t need me any 


and over. 
don’t need me now. 
know for it, an’ 
rest. The farm 
more.” 

Never, even to herself, did she talk 
of anything but the farm; yet always 
the look in the man’s eyes as he leaned 
above her burned in her memory. She 
gazed over the beautiful, placid coun- 
try, the golden hayfields, the waving 
corn, her work, her home, and her 
breath beat pantingly in her throat. She 
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lifted her eyes to the ancient hills, and 
met the slender spire of the church 
climbing into the sky. She watched it 
a long time, so small against the wide 
sweep of blue, so inflexible, a magnet 
true to an unseen pole. Difficult tears 
burned on the watcher’s cheeks, she 
who had not wept since girlhood. 

“He is a good man,” she whispered, 
as if to the pointing spire. “He shall be 
a good man!” 

While the last flicker of light showed 
the spire, Light kept her eyes upon it; 
then she climbed swiftly down to bed. 

“Annette an’ folks,” she announced 
at supper the next night, “I’m a-goin’ 
a-visitin’.” She smiled at their aston- 
ishment. “I ain’t give me a visit I 
dunno when, an’ now I’m a-goin’ to 
spend a month with Aunt Gettine.” 

“Who's she?” It was the first word 
Chauncey had addressed to her that 
day ; he flushed now. 

“She’s father’s sister, up to Vermont. 
She an’ father had a kind o’ difficulty 
over her marriage. I guess Uncle Sala 
Arnold warn’t no great o’ anythin’ ; he’s 
dead this long time, an’ they drifted 
apart a good many years. But father 
wrote her afore he died, an’ we’ve cor- 
responded, off an’ on, ever since.” 

“She asked you to pay her a visit?” 
wondered Annette. 

The traveler concealed the undesira- 
ble fact that she had not heard from 
Aunt Gettine in six months. 

“I wrote her last night, an’ Cephas 
took it to th’ office, that I was a-comin’ 
this week,” she parried cheerfully. 


CHAPTER III. 


A summer nor’easter, chill and gray, 
beat in upon the countryside when the 
Brattleboro stage set Light and her bag 
down in the sodden road. 

“Keep ‘long th’ hill till you drop, an’ 
then you’re to Mis’ Gettine Arnold’s,” 
called the stage driver with ill-timed 
facetiousness. 

Light smiled; the smile had grown 
on her face in the last three days, and 
had no relation to her inner state. She 
trudged up the stony path, bawled at by 
a vehement mountain stream that 


slashed its way down the hill beside 
her. She knew she should never set by 
this noisy, romping fellow as she did by 
her self-contained Connecticut. 

“The poverty o’ th’ land!’ she 
grieved to herself as she noted the 
stones thick in the fields, the weeds and 
brambles overrunning the crops, the 
rotted fences through which the thin 
cattle struggled. Surely the lean years 
had come upon this country. She 
thought of her own smiling meadows 
and the cattle sunk to the knees in lush 
grass, and she stumbled dizzily with the 
weight of her homesickness. A sharp, 
breath-snatching scramble, and she was 
at the end of the world, and saw, cling- 
ing to the edge of it like a swallow’s 
nest, a poor little house, gray and bent 
with the years. 

The girl, for in spite of the years 
written against her she was that truly, 
stood there to catch her breath. She 
remembered her home, stately ‘and 
beautiful it seemed across the miles, and 
her “happy valley among the little hills 
visited by little wandering winds and 
daffodils,” and her heart failed within 
her. Then she raised her head gal- 
lantly, a brave and gentle soldier fight- 
ing a lonely battle, and walked in after 
her gentle knock. 


The day had reached the ugly hour 
when clear working light is gone, and 
dusk with its tender dreams has not 
come. The low room was damp and 
cold, the smudge of fire, in the stove 
neither lighted nor heated it. A moun- 
tain of a woman, as full-faced as a 
moon, leaned forward on one side of 
the fire, and a gaunt man struggled to 
rise on a crutch. Light drew in with 
her a wholesome wind of comfort and 
encouragement. 

“It’s me, Aunt Gettine, Eliza Ledby. 
Didn’t you have my letter?” 

“Great King Agrippy!”’ cried the 
mountain in a voice smothered in flesh. 
“I’d know it for Bijah’s voice if I was 
to hear it in Chiny. Come right here, 
you little dearie; I’m so crunched up 
with rheumatiz I couldn’t move if it 
‘twas Day o’ Judgment. But if ever 
two forlorn critturs was glad to see th’ 
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face o’ clay we’re them. There ain't 
been a breathin’ human stepped foot in 
this house in a week, an’ we’re most 
dead o’ it. This is my son, Freeman 
Arnold. 
man.” 

The cripple, tall above her in spite 
of his crutch, looked down into her 
candid eyes, shining in their strange 
clarity, with beautiful, melancholy dark 
ones, and held her hand, while he said 
in deep, soft tones: 

“We're proper pleased to see you, 
Miss Ledby, an’ if we'd got your letter 
we'd ’a’ met you in more suitable fash- 
ion.” 

“Call her Miss Ledby, indeed!” 
sniffed the fat voice. ‘“She’s your 
cousin if I’m your mother, an’ I’ve 
heard ’nough said *bout you wouldn't 
‘low I was no step, if I did marry your 
father when you was five years ol’, an’ 
a better son couldn’t be The rest 
was:lost in Light’s arms. 

“Yes, we're submerged in sorrows, 
an’ we’re obligated to discuss ’em,”’ she 
went on, while Light sat drying by the 
thin fire. “I give me a twist on th’ 
last ice o’ th’ season, April ’twas, an’ 
I’ve been like a stranded whale ever 
since.” She laughed till she shook all 
over. “My house’s a reg’lar hurrah’s 
nest now, but I used to keep it neat as 
wax. Then Freeman—yes, I be a-goin’ 
to talk ’bout you, son, how’ll she get a 
holt o’ things if she ain’t told, I’d make 
so bold as to ask? Well, he got him 
caught by th’ foot terrible bad under a 
log, haulin’ lumber ; it’s most two month 
ago, an’ he can’t seem to get no better 
o’ his hurt, try’s he will. Land knows 
we've turned stuff ‘nough into us, and 
poured it onto us, th’ both o’ us, to set 
up a doctor in clover. The house— 
well, take one look anywhere’s your 
eyes happen to light, an’ you won't need 
no printed explanations! An’ th’ farm! 
I ain’t seen it, but I can picture it all 
out same as if I had. Now, you give 
me th’ partic’lars *bout yourself an’ 
your folks. I ain’t enjoyed a dish o’ 
conversation longer back than I can 
CoN ae 

Light stood up with a competent 
bearing feigned for the need. 


Make your manners, Free- 
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“T ain’t a-goin’ to say a word till I’ve 
cooked us a hot supper.” Her heart 
yearned over this forlorn household 
into which she had dropped _ so 
strangely. 

“T hope you’ve got some faculty that 
way, for if ever there was a natural- 
born poor cook ’tis Freeman.” 

Sorrows might envelop Aunt Get- 
tine, but they could not abate her na- 
tive vigor. 

The gaunt man smiled, and his worn 
face looked very pleasant. 

“I’m thought to be some of a farmer, 
though, mother,” he assured her. 

“I’m a farmer, too,” the girl was em- 
boldened to say. 

The two tumbled among cooking 
gear, and stirred and beat in varied 
fashions while Aunt Gettine proclaimed 
directions from her chair and deplored 
her own helplessness. 

“T dunno when I’ve set down to a 
plainer meal o’ victuals,” she announced 
when supper was at last ready. “Bis- 
cuits yaller’n saffron, an’ a stew I see 
with my own eyes salted three separate 
times.” Aunt Gettine set forth her 
views of her niece’s housewifery quite 
without rancor or malice, ending 
amicably: “I cal‘late we won't none on 
us starve. Son, say th’ blessin’.” 

Light, thinking of Annette’s daintily 
sumptuous repasts, choked in her bitter 
tea. She pushed into talk with the reso- 
lute calm with which she had often 
driven her plow through = stubborn 
ground. Aunt Gettine; fairly heady 
with the unwonted excitement of com- 
pany, brought forth rich stores of remi- 
niscences of her own and her brother 
Bijah’s childhood. The sick man lis- 
tened, and smiled in a kind way, and at 
long intervals spoke in his sad, gentle 
voice. 

At last, alone in the little- kitchen 
chamber, under the eaves, the exile saw 
all she had left pass in tormenting 
visions before her wide-set eyes; the 
farm, lovely as fairyland in the moon- 
light, Annette in her white dress under 
the vines, Chauncey on the steps by her 
feet telling stories. She could see his 
eyes sparkle in the darkness and hear 
his laugh ring jovially above the rush 
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“T got one five-dollar note in th’ whole world, an’ I wouldn't borrow of my own brother—if I had one.” 


of the mountain stream. She pictured 
the happiness waiting for Annette when 
once they were married, and thought 
again how queerly things were appor- 
tioned out in life. 

Her spirits climbed up again when 
she felt the tang of the Vermont morn- 
ing, and it was with real pleasure she 
heard Freeman Arnold say after break- 
fast: 

“If you’re willin’ to go consid’ble 
easy, I can show you over th’ farm, 
Cousin Eliza.” 

Dragging on his crutches, frowning 
with pain, he nevertheless took her 
everywhere. Light, remembering with 


what a lusty comrade she had often 
measured off her own acres, was moved 
with deep pity... 

“You got dreadful contrary kind o’ 
land,” she said, showing her sympathy 
in terms of his farm. 

“Stubbornest in the county,” he an- 
swered, ‘and I ain’t never been able 
to buy th’ fertilizer nor th’ machinery 
to help out.” 

“You've done wonderful, I can see 
that,” cried Light, all the farmer in her 
warm at the signs of prudence and en- 
ergy about her. 

“T’ve worked,” he said simply, and 
they fell again into deep speech over 
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top dressings, rotation of crops, and the 
like weighty matters of farmers’ lore. 

From that moment Light took to her 
motherly heart the starved and stunted 
farm child of Freeman Arnold’s, even 
as she had taken the blooming cherub 
of Annette’s. She amazed even herself, 
used as she was to her own powers, by 
the endurance that forced her through 
every hardship. 

All her plans she talked over with 
Freeman, housed by his injury, and 
contending in his own way with the 
rampageous cook stove. He had a deep 
sagacity in farm craft, a sixth sense 
for planting and reaping, and to all “th’ 
critturs” he was a Pied Piper. There 
was no magic about this sober man with 
his melancholy eyes and pain-furrowed 
face; he never made the joy of living 
leap in her blood as Annette’s lover had 
done, but there was in him a depth of 
quiet sympathy, a sort of kinship of 
spirit that made him seem like an old, 
tried friend. 

They planned, and worked, and 
hoped for the farm like two brothers 
set to fight for their lives against an im- 
placable foe. She put no term to her 
visit; “till things get a-goin’,” or “till 
Freeman is well ’gain,” was her assur- 
ance to Aunt Gettine. She dared not 
go back to Pettipaug, and here was 
work crying for her. If the fight 
seemed weary, the battle long, she re- 
read Annette’s letters full of a quiet 
rapture her shy cousin would never 
have spoken, and took courage. Pres- 
ently, before she could realize it, she 
had been at Aunt Gettine’s a month. 

One Sunday afternoon the three sat 
on the strip of porch that was always 
threatening to tip them over the cliff, 
Aunt Gettine in a vast rocker, Free- 
man on the bench with his crutch, Light 
herself on the step leaning her head 
against a post because she was very 
tired. The air was like glass, all the 


valley was spread before them like a 
colored page, and in the stillness the 
voice of the river beat up to them. 

“It’s good as a miracle what you’ve 
*complished on this poor pindlin’ farm.” 
Aunt Gettine had been prattling along 
unheeded all the afternoon, but now her 
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audience listened. “Couldn't have 
worked up smarter yourself, could you, 
son?” 

Freeman replied with care: “She 
ain’t so rugged as I was ‘fore I was 
crippled,-but for judgment, an’ fore- 
sight, an’ lik’lies, there ain’t a man in 
th’ county to beat her.” 

Light’s face, thin with care, glowed 
beautifully; she could find no words 
for this great praise. 

“Who’s goin’ to be th’ head kaniper 
in this farm business, if I may be so 
bold’s to inquire?” Aunt Gettine was 
in a high mood, for some reason. 

The man shifted his foot restlessly, 
a sign of pain, and his gaunt face set- 
tled into lines of patient endurance, but 
he answered cheerfully : 

“Oh, Light’s th’ farmer now. 
only kitchen colonel.” 

“You’re improvin’ at it under my in- 
structions,” the old woman laughed. 

But Light was moved terribly. 

“Freeman,” she said, and she laid 
a hand softly upon his well knee, “ain't 
you ever viewed it that there was more 
to your hurt than Doctor Tripp’s got 
holt on? He was a-talkin’ that way to 
me only yesterday. He says there's a 
friend o’ his down to Boston that’s a 
way-up doctor and can tell all that’s 
happened to your bones an’ like that. 
He wants you should go see him.” 

“Th’ ol’ Farrago, child! Free can’t 
get to no Boston on them sticks o’ 
hisn.” 

“Yes, he can, Aunt Getty. I can 
drive him to th’ Junction, an’ doctor 
he knows a place to Boston where he 
can stay real comfortable.” 

The sick man’s white face flushed. 

“T ain't prepared to take so long a 
journey,” he said, with a mild decision 
that closed all the paths of entreaty. 
“I’m a-goin’ to see how ol’ Clover’s 
a-makin’ out.” He hobbled away 
cruelly, © 

Light rose. “I’m a-goin’ to take a 
look at her, too,” she said, for Aunt 
Gettine’s benefit. 

“Lor’,” replied her relative jovially, 
“T hope you'll give th’ poor crittur a 
chance between ye.” 

In the dark old barn the girl stood 


I’m 
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in hesitation beside the cripple. He was 
a cousin and yet no cousin, a friend 
bound by the great tie of labor shared, 
yet a stranger. She touched him tim- 
idly, and spoke in a voice as shy asa 
child’s; only her eyes kept their brave 
sincerity. 

“If it’s so as you ain’t fixed right for 
th’ money to go to Boston, Freeman, 
after Aunt Getty’s sickness an’ your 
own disableness, I got some by me right 
now—sixty dollars it is—that I ain't 
thought of this long while, an’ shan't 
use I dunno as ever. I'd be pleased if 
you'd take it as a kind o’ loan till you’re 
a-goin’ ’gain.” 

This money was all that was left of 
her own small inheritance, hoarded as 
a prop against the helplessness of utter 
dependence. 

The man looked at her strangely. 

“IT got one five-dollar note in th’ 
whole world, an’ I wouldn’t borrow of 
my own brother—if I had one.” 

“You ain’t a-borrowin’, Freeman”’— 
and now her timidity was lost in her 
desire—‘‘it’s th’ farm that’s a-takin’ it.” 

The steady allegiance of two soldier 
comrades fighting together in a war that 
knows no discharge passed between 
them. 

“T’ll take it for th’ farm,” he said. 

Something filmed his eyes, and, turn- 
ing his head, he took her hand in a mo- 
tionless grasp. 

She felt now with spiritual fingers 
the iron under the man’s soft surface 
that held him steady in pain and loss. 

The two days of her stepson’s ab- 
sence Aunt Gettine improved for the 
giving of the history of his life. 

“There ain’t a more excellent good 
man in this country nor a lik’lier one 
to work,” she announced over the mix- 
ing board spread on her huge lap. “He 
takes arter me a sight mor’n he does 
arter his father, if I ain’t but a step. 
Sala was kind o’ triflin’, an’ didn’t have 
no seem *bout business. An’, my king, 
th’ way he would lavish out his money 
when he’d sold off a colt or somethin’ 
like that! But there,” she concluded 
charitably, “he’s learned better on. it 
now, up in the heavenly mansions. 

“Freeman, he’s spent th’ best part o’ 
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his manhood payin’ off th’ mortgage an’ 
his father’s debts”—this was when the 
biscuits were ready for the oven—“it 
kep’ him right to th’ grindstun, it has.” 

By noontime she interrupted her flow 
of anecdotes to say: “I’ve prayed for 
that poor boy’s cure till I cal’late th’ 
Lord’s ready to ’complish it for th’ sake 
o’ gettin’ rid on me. If Freeman could 
get round smart ‘gain, an’ bring up his 
farm, an’ then get him a wife, ’twould 
be complete.” 

Light thought how she would scorn 
to pry into Freeman’s affairs behind his 
back and immediately found herself 
asking: 

“Freeman tokened to some one?” 

“Lordy!” Aunt Gettine laughed 
richly. ‘“Ain’t I never dropped you a 
word o’ Cecilia Blake? Freeman, he 
was tokened to her sister Julianna *fore 
he was twenty. She died that very win- 
ter. He took it to heart awfully, he’s 
such a feelin’ man, son is. Her fam’ly 
set th’ world an’ all by him ever since. 
Cecilia’s comin’ on for a woman now, 
an’ for all his forty years he seems 
real boyish; *twouldn’t be no way an 
unsuitable a match. She’s as lik’ly a 
cook as her mother already, an’ pretty 
in th’ face—my, roses an’ milk!” 

Light set down suddenly the bowl of 
cake she was mixing, and contemplated 
its lumpy contents malignly; then she 
cast a glance to the cracked mirror over 
the dresser, and her clear eyes drooped. 
Aunt Gettine peered at her cunningly 
out of her little eyes. 

““*T would be complete, ’twould so, if 
Free was to get his strength ’stablished 
an’ Cecilia was to be installed house- 
keeper here,” she repeated, with unc- 
tion. 


Light held in the colt with shaking 
hands as she waited at the Cross Roads 


for the stage from the Junction. Con- 
cern for the farm and pity for a suffer- 
ing human being filled her with anx- 
iety, she told herself. 

Her heart gave a great leap, like a 
fish from the water, then beat with a 
hard pound as Freeman Arnold climbed 
down from the lumbering old vehicle. 
He leaned on his crutches still, but his 
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step was stronger, and his worn face 
had a tinge of color. 

“How’s things gettin’ on?” he said 
as Light put the reins into his hands; 
he never asked to drive, but she always 
wished to have him. “Mother holdin’ 
her own? You pretty tired?” 

“Yes, yes, everythin’s all safe, same 
as ‘twas when you left,” she answered 
in a strange impatience. ‘What that 
doctor have to say "bout you?” 

Freeman laughed, and Light recog- 
nized the sound as new from him. 

“Well, now, Light, it’s consid’ble 
queer “bout that foot o’ mine. °“T 
warn’t nothin’ but a bone no bigger’n 
your finger broke that Doc Tripp didn’t 
discover, but it had festered, an’ ul- 
cered, an’ set up th’ Lord knows what 
all, an’ gave me six months o’ pretty 
nigh Tophet. Th’ Boston doctor, he’s 


fixed me up complete in a kind o’ box 
o’ clay, you might call it, an’ in a month 
I’ll be runnin’ up th’ haymow ladder.” 

Light strove to tell him her pleasure, 
but her lips trembled, her throat closed, 


and her eyes burned with hot tears, so 
that no words came. She could give 
him only the eloquence of her moved 


Tace. 

“T shan’t go back home till I see you 
well ’gain,” was at length her dull com- 
ment. 

So September found her still at the 
swallow’s nest, though making ready to 
go down to Pettipaug for Annette’s 
wedding. Aunt Gettine was sewing on 
a new white dress for her niece to wear, 
with sly allusions to another wedding 
at which it might figure. Freeman’s 
foot was entirely well, although he 
would always have a slight halt in his 
long stride. 

The labor of harvest was heavy upon 
them, they worked together at that, and 
together baked and swept under Aunt 
Gettine’s orders. The sight of the 
farm’s new life gladdened the farmer 
each time she looked at its silvery fields 
of buckwheat, or golden plumes of corn, 
and even the once hated round of 
housewifery duties was pleasant to her. 

Yet under the happy surface, deep 
in her heart, was an unresting home- 
sickness. And because she was home- 


hands. 
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less! Annette would never need her 
again, for companionship or for labor. 
Aunt Gettine had now a strong son to 
work for her, and would soon have a 
competent daughter. For her alone was 
there no place. The lonely northern 
parish, the fertile valley of the Con- 
necticut, the poor, stony mountain 
farm, all alike cast her into exile. Was 
there no small parcel of ground where 
she might delve for food and shelter 
and the love of the growing things? 
Was she indeed Ishmael, the wanderer ? 

Her last day on the mountain was a 
glory of sun, and wind, and amethyst 
sky. Freeman, his morning “chores” 
done, had asked her to drive over with 
him to a certain wood piece he consid- 
ered buying. Light hurried through 
her share of things and started to put 
on a fresh dress. 

As she came toward the house she 
saw a smart wagon and handsome pair 
of horses drive into the yard. A big 
man and a slim girl were getting out. 
Light caught a glimpse of a pink para- 
sol and a hat with a rose, and knew this 
was Cecilia Blake. She cast about her 
furtively for a hiding place. 

They saw her, and Freeman, too, was 
closing in upon her. Shame, a stranger 
to her hitherto, stabbed her for her 
stained hands and the smell of the barn 
in her garments. By the side of the 
delicate, fair girl in her pink dainti- 
ness she saw herself uncouth, unwom- 
anly. Then anger moved her terribly 
against the other; had she not youth 
and beauty, a farm, and a man who 
prized her? Why should she come to 
flaunt over a poor girl who had not 
even a thornbush and a lantern? 

When she took Cecilia’s little limp 
hand in hers at Freeman’s word of in- 
troduction, all her shame and anger 
flowed together into the maternal pro- 
tection that had driven her flying for 
refuge from Pettipaug. For in Cecilia’s 
innocent, sweet face she saw all An 
nette’s tender helplessness. Who, even 
in imaginings, could harm so gentle a 
creature? For Annette and Cecilia the 
fullness of life, for herself the empty 
3ut at least her hand should 
not be against any man. 
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“I’m proper pleased to see you, Miss 
Blake,’ she said in her low, full voice. 
“Aunt Gettine’s told me _ consid’ble 
‘bout you.” 

“Oh, yes, Aunt Gettine,” answered 
the girl, with vague sweetness, her voice 
light as a child’s. ‘Father, he wanted 
to see how Freeman was makin’ out. 
\Ve live clear th’ other side o’ th’ moun- 
tain; it ain’t so we can come over 
often.” 

“IT guess you'll like to see Aunt Get- 
ty while they look round, won’t you?” 

Light impelled her by a little touch 
toward the house. 

“Why, yes, of course.” Cecilia held 
her fresh skirt aloft from Light’s dusty 
garment with unconscious concern. 
“You've been workin’ for Mis’ Arnold, 
ain’t you?” 

“She is my aunt.” Light’s voice was 
cold. 

“You’ve been real good an’ self-sac- 
rificin’, mother says.” Cecilia turned 
the charm of her pretty smile full upon 
her. “I guess it’s been terr’ble lonely, 
ain't it?” 

Light had no need to answer, for they 
were at the door of the kitchen in view 
of Aunt Gettine. 

She herself went away to the edge 
of the cliff, and sat looking down into 
the fume and fury of the stream and 
thinking of nothing at all, because she 
was lost in a stupor of misery in which 
there was neither east nor west, yes- 
terday nor to-morrow. 

By and by she heard Cecilia and her 
father drive away. Still, she sat there. 
Then Freeman spoke at her side: 

“\Vould you just as soon I set here 
by you ine 

She moved along on the stone with- 
out a word, Silence fell between them.” 

“Light,” the man said at last, “how 
long you goin’ to be to that weddin’?” 

“Why, Freeman, I’ve made me a 
good long visit here. I got to stay home 
some time.” And on the word she knew 
she had no home. 

“That’s what I say, when you a-com- 
in’ home?” His tone was the quiet, 
~~ one she had grown to know so 
well, 


oI! 


“My home’s to Pettipaug,” the girl 
said tremblingly. 

“That farm an’ that cousin don’t need 
in a kind of steady persist- 


you now,” 
ence. 

Light flinched from his side. “I 
guess I can find me a little farm some- 
wheres,” she said bravely. 


“There’s one right here.” He swept 


. his hand out over the cliff and the val- 


ley. ‘Light, I want to make you a 
business proposition, but it ain’t busi- 
ness that’s below it ali.” He stopped, 
and Light, turning to him, saw his dark 
eyes bent, not on her, but on the depths 
below. “I want you should wed me 
quick as ever you get back from that 
marryin’ down to Connecticut, so as I 
can see you and hear you all th’ time, 
an’ know you’re my own.” He stopped, 
and his whole body trembled, but his 
voice did not break. ‘But I know what 
farmin’ is to you, how you set by it. 
To most on us it just means so much 
food, an’ so much raiment, but with you 
‘tis the workin’ among th’ cattle an ’th’ 
grain you prize just for itself. You got 
a call to farm same as that missionary 
chap you tell ’bout’s got a call to preach 
in India.” Now for a moment he gave 
her his look. At it Light trembled, too. 
“I want you should farm it like you 
love to, an’ I’ll be th’ one to tend th’ 
house.” 

“Why, Freeman Arnold,’ cried 
Light, in a daze, “farmin’ ain’t wom- 
an’s work.” 

This was a saying of Chauncey Ros- 
siter’s, which she had flung back 
haughtily in his face; now she used it 


* against herself. 


Freeman shook his hzad slowly. 

“Light,” he said, “any work’s wom- 
an’s work that she can do, an’ be happy 
a-doin’.” 

Light received this great statement of 
the rights of woman still in her daze. 

“But you set by farmin’, too. *Tain’t 
just for th’ harvests you do it,” she 
murmured faintly. 

“T set by somethin’ else a sight more,” 
he said steadily. “The night you 
walked in th’ kitchen there when every- 
thin’ was so mean an’ discouragin’, an’ 
I was "bout ready to throw up th’ game, 
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you lookin’ so sweet, an’ unselfish, an’ 
cap’ble, why I knowed all creation 
weren’t nothin’ long side o’ you.” 

“But Cecilia?’ stammered Light. 

“Cecy Blake? Pretty child, ain't 
she?” he smiled. ‘Mother, she’s been 
at you ‘bout ‘that, ain't she? Well, 
mother’s what you call a_ politician. 
She’s fairly honing to have you for a 
daughter, she don't talk of much else 
when we're alone.” His voice deep- 
ened. “I know it ain't so with you as 
I’ve told you ‘bout myself. I don’t ask 
it. I’m willin’ to take it as ‘tis, you 
to farm, an’ I to be in th’ kitchen.” 

“Folks’ll laugh.” She seemed to her- 
self to be catching at very straws of 
argument. 

Freeman’s face set. 
sternly. 

Light turned on him the unveiling of 
her look, pure as any child’s. 

“You deem it I can work this farm 
full as well as you—as any man?” 

“Lowin’ for difference of. strength, 
yes.” 
“You don't think I’m smart—just for 
a woman.” 

“You're a farmer.” 

“And you'll cook, an’ 
sweep up?” 

“—e..” 


“Let ’em,” 


wash, an’ 
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“Will you like it, Freeman?” 

“Vl like for you to be doin’ th’ 
thing you want—for you to be exercis- 
in’ your gift.” 

Light sent her gaze over the dark 


‘mountains and steep valleys, the pas 


tures and the fields of grain. Her face 
was as if she beheld the cattle upon a 
thousand hills and all the kingdoms of 
the earth as her own. 

Then her eyes homed back to the 
man beside her, whose face aquiver 
with passionate renunciatory love bent 
to hers. Surely she had found ‘one 
humble heart wherein to dwell.” And 
the immortal gift of woman, hers since 
the most ancient hills, stirred to power 
within her, the gift of sacrificing all 
desires to love. She leaned to him till 
her bright hair touched his cheek. 

“I don’t want I should farm it any 
more, Freeman. I wanted to hear you 
say I could, an’ now I want to give it 
all up. I guess I feel to you like you 
do to me. I guess I prize you, too, 
dear. I'd rather keep your house 
than—-—” 

His arms were around her drawing 
her into their circle, his lips were on 
her cheek. 

“Oh,” she whispered, “I couldn't 
ever feel to any farm like I do to you 
now !” 


‘\ Valentine 


EAR friend, that hast the choicest of life’: 


gifts 


And Heaven's every boon, 
As when the clover her white face uplifts 
In rich, rose-crowded June, 


Or, low within the nightingale’s sweet rifts, 
We catch the linnet’s tune. 


So on this amorous day my love I bring 
And lay it with thy store! 
So bear I to thy blossom-bounteous Spring 
One Kittle blossom more! 
Not for the need thou hast of anything 
But that my heart runs o’er! 
MAarGARET BELLE Houston. 
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Because the Other Fellow Does 


By Charles Battell Loomis 


wrt snobs we are! Of course, it’s all been said before, 
and better said than I can say it, Mr. Thackeray hav- 
ing written a number of chapters devoted to the snobs 

of his day. 

But his book didn’t kill them off, and this article won’t kill 
them off. We'll go on being snobs until we affix our wings 
and see if the pedals on our harps are in working order. 

And some of us will be snobs then, I’m afraid. There will 
be some angels who will feel a secret satisfaction that their 


wings are made of finer plumage than those of some little 
angel who didn’t have time to be good very long on earth. 


Thackeray was undoubtedly a snob himself—a kindly, most 
entertaining, and ingratiating snob, but a snob, nevertheless. 
We are all snobs, as I said at the beginning. 

At the theatre recently the smell of benzine was very strong, 
and one woman said to another: “If I couldn’t buy new gloves 
I’d stay at home.” 

Now, for my part, I think it was better to clean the old 
gloves with benzine than to stay at home because the gloves 
| were too soiled to use. To be sure, the poor lady who used it 
might have used an odorless fluid. It did not increase the 
intended illusion—the play was “Antony and Cleopatra”—to 
smell that modern volatile. Cleopatra would never have used 
it. But Cleopatra was a snob. If Antony had been a door- 
keeper in the senate she would never have wasted her time 
on him. 

The desire to do as the other fellow does is a form of snob- 
bishness. Have you ever noticed that when one garage is built 
in a neighborhood it is followed by other garages? And this 
in spite of the fact that we are in the midst of hard times. 
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Jones’ wife wants a motor car because the Belvideres have 
one. Jones can’t afford to buy a motor car, much less to run 
one. It will cost at least a hundred dollars a month to run the 
car he has in his mind, and to run the car his wife has in her 
mind would cost three hundred dollars a month—and his salary 
is under three thousand dollars a year. 

But he can mortgage the house. 

Let us thank Heaven for the man who invented mortgages. 
How many things we haven’t had to go without having, just 
because mortgages are possible—sometimes. There comes a 
point where a man can’t mortgage any more, and then he can’t 
do as the other fellow does without overstepping the bounds 
of honesty. 

“We might as well live while we’re alive,” says Mrs. Jones— 
who is really a rather silly woman, if you-ask my opinion— 
and that appeals to Jones as a sensible proposition because 
he has just been reading how the president of his company 
lives, and it has made him a bit envious. 


So he mortgages his modest house, and buys a motor car of 
one of the cheaper makes. Then follows a garage, because no 
man who had any pride would park his car in the back yard 
with a tarpaulin flung over it. And the hen house isn’t large 
enough. Besides, he still keeps hens, although his daughter is 
a bit ashamed of the fact, and said to him the other day: 
“We're the only people on the block who keep hens, and it does 


look so cheap.” 

And fresh eggs sixty cents a dozen! 

Now, if Jones demolishes his machine in trying to learn 
how to run it, he can console himself with the thought that he 
still has the mortgage on his house. Let him take a joy ride 
in that if he will. But it is of Jones’ influence on his neigh- 
bors that I wish to speak. 

Williamson’s salary is five thousand dollars a year. “If 
that little counter jumper of a Jones can afford to run a 
machine, I can,” he says to his wife. 

“But,” says Mrs. Williamson, “Jones can’t afford it. I 
know, because they were talking about it at Ladies Aid. He 
mortgaged his house to buy it. Trolleys are good enough 
for me.” : 








“Don’t be so old-fashioned, Jane. If you want to be smart 
these days you must do as the other fellow does—you must 
have an automobile.” 

“But I don’t want to be smart. I want to be what I am, and 
I wasn’t intended to be smart. If you'll increase my allowance 
instead of buying an automobile I may be a little smarter in 
dress, at least—and, besides, trolleys are safer than auto- 
mobiles.” 

“T don’t know. Look at the awful trolley accidents out 
West. You’re as good a woman as | know, and if Mrs. Jones 
can spare the time to loll around in an automobile you can— 
and, by jolly, I’m going to get one.” 

He doesn’t mortgage his house. He proves to his own sat- . 
isfaction that Hamilton, his son, does not need a college edu- 
cation, Williamson not being an intellectual, but a material, 
snob. So Hamilton does not go to college, but the William- 
sons go about in an automobile instead. And garage number 
two goes up in his garden, although he has to sacrifice his 
wife’s pet flower bed to make room for it. 

I know a man who is not a snob. He has a fluctuating 
income, because he is an artist. To-day he may sell a picture- 
and have a large balance at the bank, and next month he may 
pay his bills and be almost penniless. That is nothing peculiar ; 
there are thousands like him, and they're not all artists, either. 
The peculiar thing about this man is that he lives according to 
his income, and makes no bones of it. 

When he was very flush*—a landscape of his won a five- 
thousand-dollar prize—he bought an automobile, and built a 
garage in which to store it. 

His friends congratulated him on it, and he said: “Yes, I’ve 
had a run of luck lately. We'll have the good of the automo- 
bile while we may. The rides through the open country will 
do my wife more good than any amount of doctors could, and 
I like to run the thing myself. There’s the spice of danger to 
it, too. It’s good sport.” 

Six months later his garage had a padlock on it that was 
covered with a dusty cobweb, and he went blithely about on 
foot. 

In reply to questions, he said: “No, the machine isn’t out of 
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order. I haven't been doing very well lately, that’s all, and so 
I’ve shut down on running the machine. My wife finds that 
she gets a good deal of benefit from sitting on the piazza 
wrapped up in steamer rugs, and she gets much less dust. But 
I miss the rides myself.” 

Then he sold a picture for a good price, and his wife began 
to eat dust again for her health. But he didn’t care a rap for 
the opinion of the other fellow. He went his own pace afoot 
or awheel. 

Of course, he is unusual. There are not many like him, even 
among the artists, whose snobbishness does not so often take 
the form of wishing to be like some one else. 

What he can he does, but he doesn’t when he can’t. 

Now, most of us do whether we can or not, and that is why 
we are considered the greatest bluffers in the world. 

I heard the other day of a man who wanted an aéroplane. 
He had been a chauffeur, and he knew he could run an aéro- 
plane without any difficulty. He couldn’t afford to buy one, 
for he hadn’t the price, but he went to his poor old thrifty 
Irish mother and got her to mortgage her little house up in 
Harlem—where the goats used to be, and where she had lived 
with the goats. 3 

With the proceeds he bought a Wright machine—this is a 
cold fact. 

Then he went out—and wrecked it. 

Poor little thrifty Irish mother of his! 

Oh, there’ll be snobs in the air before long, and hangars 
behind the house—and a mortgage on the house. 

And, take my word for it, few of the aéroplanes will be able 
to lift the mortgage. 

But Jones must do as the other fellow does. 
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ND so,” the Blair mother con- 
cluded, “we told poor little Har- 
old that he could go to Aunt 

Ada’s or come here, and he has chosen 
us. He'll arrive in a few days, and I 
want you all to remember that he’s a 
poor orphan now, without any mother 
to love him and pet him. We must all 
be very kind and gentle to him, so’s he 
won't grieve.” 

“Is he going to live with us forever?” 
Margery asked. 

“Yes, if he’s happy here.” 

“Where’s he going to sleep?” Henry 
demanded suddenly. 

“With you, Henry.” 

“Aw, shucks!” 

“Henry! His mother’s tone was re- 
proachful. 

“Well, I don’t like kids a-kickin’ 
around in my bed,” Henry protested. 

“Henry, do you think that’s a kind 
way to refer to your poor little orphan 
cousin ?” 

Henry had nothing more to say, and 
Margery ventured the question: 

“Will he always be cryin’ ?” 

“That,” her mother answered diplo- 
matically, ‘will depend on whether 
we're kind to him.” 

“What do you think about this here 
orphling ?” Margery later asked Effie. 

“What orphling ?” 

“Don’t you know? Cousin Harold. 
He’s comin’ to live with us.” 

“Land sakes!” Effie cried, dropping 


M. R. BASSETT 
her hands in amazement. “First I hear 
of it! They ain't said nuthin’ to me! 
Are you sure?” 

Yes, Margery was sure. 

“Well, I don’t know what your dad 
is thinkin’ about! Ain’t we got enough 
orphlings of our own? Speakin’ for 


myself, I’ve got all I can do takin’ care 


of our own four. Besides,” concluded 
Effie gloomily, “I never yet seen an 
orphling brought into a family that he 
didn’t make trouble.” 

The twins alone persisted in what 
might be called the sentimental view, 
reproaching Henry severely for not be- 
ing glad of the chance to share his 
bed with his poor little cousin, and im- 
ploring Margery to remember that she, 
too, might one day be an orphan -de- 
pendent on the bounty of unfriendly 
relatives. Not that Margery and Henry 
were already unfriendly. It was mere- 
ly that they two had good reason to 
suspend judgment and await the new- 
comer’s arrival before declaring them- 
selves. If he proved undesirable by 
day, Margery would have to bear the 
brunt of his society, for he was about 
her age; if undesirable by night, Henry 
alone would suffer. 

“Of course the poor little fellow 
doesn’t kick!” the Blair mother and the 
twins insisted over and over again. But 
Henry stoutly refused to accept cousin- 
ship or orphanhood as a guarantee 
against kicking. Only time would show 
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whether or not he kicked, and Henry, 
shaking his head gloomily, waited. 
Harold came, and disappointed all ex- 
pectations. Margery and Henry had 
not conjured up as complete or as 
touching a portrait as the twins, but 
they had looked forward to some little 
weeping, at least the first day. And 
there wasn’t even one tiny teardrop or 
the faintest of faint snuffles, bravely 
suppressed, to be sure, but enough to 
indicate the bleeding heart beneath. No. 
From the start Harold proved a bois- 
terous laugher, laughing in season and 
out of season, laughing at anything or 
nothing, treating everybody and every- 
thing as a huge joke created and ex- 
hibited for his own special amusement. 
“Awful funny, ain’t it?” Henry had 
muttered savagely, before the orphan 
had been in the house half a day. 
And Harold, catching sight of 
Henry’s face, had shouted in glee: 
“Ho, ho, ho! Look at Cousin Henry! 
Henry is mad, and I am glad! Ho, ho, 
ho!” 


His merriment took the unpleasant 


form of explosive hos. It was “Ho, 
ho, ho!” every moment of the day un- 
til Effie was soon banging doors for a 
change of sound. 

Before the first day was over, Mar- 
gery and Henry were listening to his 
loud pleasantries with serious, unsmil- 
ing faces. The twins smiled on a while 
longer, but they, too, became grave 
when Harold chanced to direct his wit 
against their dear friend, Gladys 
Bailey. 

Gladys had made an early call, in or- 
der to inspect the poor orphan of whom 
the twins had talked so feelingly. In 
honor of the occasion, Gladys had put 
on her Sunday hat, her fan chain, and 
her chatelaine bag. And, in return for 
this, she was no sooner inside the Blair 
yard than a big, fat, puffy, blond boy, 
pointing his finger at her, went off into 
a derisive: 

“Ho, ho, ho! Look at her! She 
thinks she’s pretty, don’t she? Ho, ho, 
ho!” 

As Gladys herself said, she had never 
been treated like that in her life be- 
fore. She didn’t blame the twins, of 
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course it wasn’t their fault; but they 
could see for themselves that it would 
be impossible for her to stay longer 
now, or, for that matter, ever again to 
call on them* so long as their cousin 
remained, Of course she would be glad 
to see the twins at her own home when- 
ever they might wish to call, and Henry 
also, and even Margery. But she would 
have to beg them not to ask her to 
receive their cousin. 

After which Gladys Bailey, Sunday 
hat, fan chain, chatelaine bag, and all, 
walked out the front gate, slowly, 
mincingly, to be followed up the street 
by a roaring, unmannerly : 

“Ho, ho, ho! Look at her! Tryin’ 
to walk like a lady! Ho, ho, ho!” 

Other intimate friends of the family 
fared scarcely better than Gladys 
Bailey. Willie Jones, for instance. 
Upon the occasion of his introduction 
to the orphan, that young gentleman 
broke out at once into a highly amused: 

“Ho, ho, ho! Look at that little 
shrimp! What does he think he is? I 
suppose he thinks he’s Margery’s fel- 
la!” 

The twins were really shocked at the 
use of so vulgar and common an ex- 
pression, while Willie Jones and Mar- 
gery, passing over the insult directed at 
Willie’s personal appearance—what if 
Willie Jones wasn’t as big for his age 
as the orphan ?—were justly furious at 
an insinuation both stupid and untrue. 

Any one who knew anything about 
them understood that their alliance was 
based purely and*simply upon motives 
of common protection, Alone and un- 
aided neither of them could have kept 
a footing in the little social world in 
which it had pleased providence to 
place them. Uniting their forces, they 
were able not only to hold their own, 
but, occasionally, even to shake the se- 
renity of that neighborhood tyrant, 
Gladys Bailey. It is true they had be- 
come good friends, naturally; close as- 
sociation makes for extremes, either for 
warm friendship or for bitter enmity, 
and with them it had been for friend- 
ship. 

But as for anything of a sentimental 
nature! At so scandalous, so monstrous 
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an accusation, Willie Jones’ face grew 
dark, and, clenching his fists, he stepped 
promptly up to the orphan, and said: 

“Say, Mister Harold, do you know 
if you wasn’t an orphling, I’d smash 
you US 

“But I am an orphling!”’ Harold 
shouted back in glee. “And I’m glad I 
am! I wouldn’t be nuthin’ else! You 
can’t touch me! Nobody can! ’Cause 
why? ’Cause I’m an orphling! Ho, ho, 
ho! Don’t you wish you was all 
orphlings, too?” 

His cousins and Willie Jones looked 
at him astounded. Among themselves 
they had up to that time been referring 
to him as the “orphling,” but never in 
his hearing, as they had not wished to 
remind him of his misfortune. Mis- 
fortune, indeed! Apparently ‘twas his 
fortune! So thereafter they had no 
compunction in using the word at all 
times, and were soon familiarly calling 
him Orf. 

For each member of the family Har- 
old soon had some particular attention 
peculiarly offensive to that member, 
though to the world at large it seemed 
innocuous enough. 

As a result, wherever he went, what- 
ever he did, trouble arose. In the in- 
vestigations that followed he always 
came out, at least in his aunt’s estima- 
tion, blameless and injured. From the 
start the Blair father looked at his lit- 
tle nephew with eyes in which a sus- 
picious doubt became at last a certainty, 
but the Blair mother long continued to 
accept unquestioningly Harold’s or- 
phanhood as a warrant for all things 
sweet, gentle, and oppressed. The 
motherless orphan needed a champion, 
and the Blair mother felt herself se- 
lected by Heaven to this post. 

So, morning, noon, and night, she 
strove by command and entreaty to 
make Henry less impatient with his 
poor little cousin, to make Margery 
more friendly, to have the twins infuse 
into their manner a little more warmth 
and enthusiasm. However, against the 
growing antagonism of those days, she 
found herself more and more helpless. 
Her own children persisted in being 
stubborn and unreasonable, and the rest 
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of the neighborhood, following their 
lead, were soon treating Harold in a 
manner positively savage. 

Even Effie, who as a grown-up should 
have used her own judgment instead of 
being influenced by the young Blairs, 
early entered the conspiracy against the 
orphan, and the Blair mother was 
obliged to give her more than one sharp 
reproof. 

To understand the true significance 
of the feud that soon raged between 
Effie and the orphan, it is necessary to 
chronicle that Effie McGinniss had one 
weakness, one foible, which in her case 
amounted almost to a passion, and 
which, up to the advent of Harold, had 
always been accepted and respected by 
every member of the family. Her 
spirit simply reveled in a big, generous 
supply of clean, fresh tea towels. She 
loved to wash them out, she loved to 
put them in the sun to dry, and, above 
all else, she loved to gather them in in 
the late afternoon when the sun had 
left them stiff and white and clean o’ 
smell. 

Effie’s place for drying her tea tow- 
els was the cistern box. As the cistern 
water was used only on wash days, 
for six days a week Effie had undis- 
puted possession of the cistern box. It 
was her domain, and a young Blair, 
when for any reason he wanted cistern 
water, would neyer think of laying pro- 
fane hands on those precious towels, but 
would call out coaxingly: “Say, Effie, 
won't you please take your old towels 
away for a minute?” 

If Effie deemed the request justified 
she would do so. Otherwise the young 
Blair would have to seek water else- 
where. This as a matter of course. It 
had always been so. That is, until 
Harold came. Then there was trouble, 
for that youth did not long overlook the 
possibilities of the cistern box. 

The first time he wanted cistern wa- 
ter he took it, clearing his way of tea 
towels as though they had been so 
many dry leaves. And later, to Effie’s 
dismayed exclamation, ‘“‘Who’s been at 
my tea towels?” he had the impudent 
answer ready, “Why do you leave your 
old tea towels in every one’s road?” 
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“They ain’t in every one’s road!” 
Effie protested angrily. “They ain’t in 
no one’s road. That cistern box is their 
place, and just let me tell you, young 
man, if I ketch you touchin’ ’em again 
I'll make it hot for you!” 

Harold proceeded to touch them 
many times, and in many most ungen- 


tle ways. Effe 
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whisper, Effie laid the pan of string 
beans softly down and stepped softly 
over the grass toward the cistern. She 
reached out softly for the orphan’s col- 
lar and got him in a clutch that was a 
clutch of iron. 

“You—you let me be!” he screamed, 
before he knew from actual sight who 
had him. 

“T'll let you be 





was long in catch- 
ing him, but at last 6 at 


the moment came ‘ Peds 
that gloriously jus- 
tified her oft-re- 
peated prophecy: 
“Just you wait, me 
lad!” 

On this particu- 
lar day of judg- 
ment, Effie had 
sought the cool of 
the grape arbor, 
and was sitting 
there quietly 
stringing beans, 
when, through a 
chink of grape 
leaves, she saw the 
orphan slip softly 
around the house. 
He didn’t look to- 
ward the arbor, 
but peered  care- 
fully into the 
kitchen window. 
Satisfied that no 
one, that is to say, 
that Effie McGin- 
niss wasn’t there, 
he pranced joyful- 
ly over to the cis- 
tern and, if Effie 
could believe her 
own eyes, began to 
wipe the mud off 
his shoes with one of her tea towels! 
It was with a struggle that Effie re- 
strained a bloodcurdling yell. To see 
one of her tea towels put to such use 
and remain silent was like—was like, 
well, it was like seeing a baby murdered 
and raising no outcry. 

3ut while some evils shriek aloud for 
redress, here was one that whispered: 
“Softly, Effie, softly!” Obeying the 




















when I’m done 
with you,” Ef fie 
promised him 
grimly, giving him 
a shake that 
tled his teeth and 
showed him a sud 
den vision of jum- 





“What do you think about this here orphling ?” 


bled stars. “You 
—you sneak of an 
orphling! I’ve 
caught you this 
time !”’ 

“Murder! She’s 
murderin’ me! 
Aunt Kate! 
Help!” 

The orphan 
raised so brave an 
outcry that in two 
seconds his cousins 
came panting 
around the house 
and Willie Jones 
popped an excited 
head over the 

- fence. ’Twas_ the 
very audience Effie 
desired. 

“T’ve 
him!” 








caught 
she cried. 
“T’ve caught him 
at last! Here he 
was usin’ me nice 
clean tea towels to 
wipe the mud off his boots! Oh, you 
miserable little sneak of an orphling, 
I’ve got you this time, and I’m goin’ 
a-teach you a lesson!” 

“You don’t dast touch me!” the or- 
phan screamed. “If you do I'll tell 
Aunt Kate on you!” 

“T don’t dast touch you, eh?” Effie 
repeated. ‘We'll see about that. I 
think I see a nice barrel stave out in 
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the stable behind the lawn mower. Like 
a good lad, Henry, run out and get it 
for me.” 

Henry, who already had a long score 
with the orphan on his own account, 
on what might be called his night ac 
count, ran willingly enough. 

“Now!” said Effie, taking a long 
breath. 

Harold raised fresh howls, 
squirmed, and kicked, and bit. 
fe was able for him. 

Whereupon Harold gave up the effort 
of useless struggles, and devoted all his 
strength to crying for help. His howls 
were something dreadful to hear, but 
the young Blairs and Willie Jones lis- 
tened to them unmoved. They stood 
about in a semicircle, quiet and inter- 
ested, absorbed, as it were, in viewing 
some skillful operation. It was not 
a lightning operation, but even so their 
interest never flagged. They didn’t 
laugh, they didn’t smile, they made no 
sign whatever of gloating over the or- 
phan’s punishment. To them he was 


and 
But 


merely getting what was comin’ to him 
for his stupid, unnecessary abuse of 
Ife and her tea towels. 

Yes, he was getting it this time, and 
he continued to get it until of a sudden 
the Blair mother appeared. 


“Aunt Kate! She—she—she’s killin’ 
me!” the orphan screamed. 

“Effie!” the Blair mother cried, and 
then again: “Effie!” 

After one good final whack, Effie 
rested, and the orphan, struggling away 
from her clutches, sought safety in his 
aunt’s skirts. 

“She’s been beatin’ me for two hours, 
Aunt Kate! Honest she has! She— 
she—she’s tryin’ to kill me!” 

“Effie! What does this mean?” 

“What does this mean, Mis’ Blair? 
Well, it means that that there orphling 
is goin’ a-keep his hands off my tea 
towels! And his feet, too! If you’d 
believe it, I caught him a-wipin’ his 
ae boots on my fresh, clean tow- 
els !” 

_ “I—I didn’t want to track the mud 
in the house,”’ Harold wailed. “And I 
seen some old rags on the cistern— ~~” 

“Old rags!” snorted Effie, making a 
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pounce in the orphan’s direction that 
sent him farther into his aunt’s skirts, 
and made that lady raise an angry, 
commanding hand. 

‘Be quiet, Effie! Not another word! 
I’m more surprised at your conduct than 
I can tell you! I shall certainly speak 
to Mr. Blair when he comes home. In 
the meantime, I forbid vou ever again 
to touch Harold. Hereafter, if there's 
any trouble you come to me.” 

“Do you mean,” cried the astonished 
Effie, “if he goes ruinatin’ of my tea 
towels I can’t—-—” 

“You’re to do nothing, no matter 
what he does! Do you understand?” 
The Blair mother started into the house, 
leading Harold by the hand; then turned 
to say reproachfully: “Just look at his 
poor little body, all red and angry!” 

“Yes,” wailed the orphan, ‘‘and it 
feels like they’s some splinters, too!” 

“Well, if there are!” the Blair moth- 
er announced, with one last significant 
look at Effie. 

“Did you ever?” gasped Effie, ad- 
dressing her faithful audience. “If that 
don’t beat the Dutch!” 

After having conscientiously spanked 
the young Blairs for upward of twelve 
years, at this late date to be ordered 
under no provocation to lay hands on 
a miserable little sneak of an orphling! 
It was too much for Effie. Her head 
swam and her face grew red as Har- 
old’s glowing body. What! To think 
For a moment Effie was ready to 
weep with remorse that she had ever 
laid violent hands on any of those 
young angels standing there before her. 
The next instant she snatched Margery 
up with the wild intention of spanking 
her then and there, just to see if she 
were going to be forbidden to touch 
her, likewise. 

But Margery, unconscious. of what 
was to come, broke the spell by throw- 
ing her arms about Effie’s neck, and 
whispering sympathetically : 

“Don’t you care, Effie! Even if you 
can’t do nuthin’ to him, I bet he won't 
touch any of your tea towels again!” 

“Oh, you darlint!"” Effie cried, chang- 
ing her threatening hold into a bearish 
hug. 
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Margery was right. Though Harold 
played various other little jokes on Ef- 
fie, he never again troubled her tea 
towels. The matter of the spanking 
was not pushed. The Blair father, pre- 
sumably, proved unresponsive, and it 
is quite likely that he even succeeded 
in dampening somewhat his wife’s en- 
thusiasm by the decided brusqueness 
with which he was now wont to treat 
the whole subject of the orphan and 
his troubles. 

At any rate, Effie was not further 
reproved, and Harold, after gazing ex- 
pectantly at his uncle during one whole 
dinner and the following breakfast, at 
last gave up hope in that direction, and 
devoted himself whole-souled to some 
little dealings which he was having with 
Henry, and which at this moment prom- 
ised a thrill of pleasant excitement. 

To Henry these same dealings had 
been one long and fevered nightmare. 
Considering the very marked difference 
in their ages, Henry was simply at a 
loss to know why it was he could not 
settle Harold as he could have settled 
any other small boy of Harold's size 
in one night, or two, at most—Willie 
Jones, for instance. 

3ut there was an unending everlast- 
ingness about Harold’s ingenuity for 
unpleasant little pleasantries that finally 
made Henry wonder whether he was 
ever again to be allowed the enjoyment 
of a quiet, peaceful night. Yet his 
first fear of the orphan proved un- 
founded. Harold did not kick in his 
sleep. He slept soundly and heavily, 
with his mouth open, but he did not 
kick. So for the first days the Blair 
mother and the twins were able to 
chorus triumphantly: “There! Didn't 
we tell you so?” 

The explanation of their triumph 
gave Harold his first idea. He’d pre- 
tend to be asleep, and then give Cousin 
Henry a few little touches. It would 
be such a joke on Cousin Henry after 
the way he had expected Harold to 
kick. But the joke turned suddenly the 
other way when Cousin Henry kicked 
back, and kicked so viciously that he 
shot the poor orphan clear out of bed-— 
squash, bang—on the floor. 
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“Why—why, Cousin Henry!” Har- 
old quavered, with tears of reproach 
in his voice. ‘I—I didn’t know I kicked 
you. I was asleep; honest, I was.” 

“So am I asleep,” Henry answered 
grimly, continuing that little fiction by 
keeping his eyes closed and. breathing 
heavily. “You see, Harold,” the sleep- 
er went on, “I’ve trained myself when 
I’m asleep to kick if any one touches 
me.” 

The orphan crawled silently back into 
bed, and Henry, in all innocence, sup- 
posed the struggle over. He even went 
so far as to say to himself: “Just show 
a kid like him that you mean business 
and he'll stop his foolin’ quick enough.” 

Two weeks later, nay, one week 
later, Henry’s self-congratulations 
would not have been so glibly offered, 
for by that time the orphan had hit 
upon two harmless little diversions that 
kept Henry writhing in helpless fury. 
One was talking, the other eating in 
bed. Once lights were out and sensible 
folk were composing themselves for 
sleep, the orphan would grow talkative, 
and seek to engage his cousin in con- 
versation on any and every subject im- 
aginable. 

“Say, Cousin Henry, did you see the 
vegetable man this morning when he 
brought in the potatoes? He had a 
big cut across his face. Do you sup- 
pose he was in a fight?” 

“IT don’t know, and I don’t care,” 
Henry would growl. “I’m sleepy.” 

“But really, Cousin Henry, do you 
suppose he was in a aght? Effie seen 
him, too, ’cause I asked her, and she 
says——”’ 

“Will you shut up?’ Henry would 
roar. “Do you hear me? I want to 
go to sleep!” 

“Well, you needn’t get so mad about 
it, Cousin Henry. I was only tellin’ 
you that Effie says——” 

“You dashity dashed orphling’— 
Henry’s words were not dashity 
dashed, but they should have been—“if 
you don’t shut up I'll stuff the piller 
into your mouth!” 

“T don’t know what Aunt Kate would 
say if she heard your langwidge, 
Cousin Henry.” 
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With some such parting shot as this 
the orphan would turn over and at once 
fall quietly, that is to say, heavily, open- 
mouthedly asleep, leaving his big cousin 
to toss about a while longer in wakeful 
frenzy. 

When to his talking he added eat- 
ing, Henry was driven well-nigh 
frantic. First it was crackers. 

“Wouldn’t you like a cracker, Cousin 
Henry ?” 

“No! Ain’t I had my dinner? Now 
I want to go to sleep.” 

“T thought mebbe you'd like just one, 
Cousin Henry.” 

“No, blank y u!” That is, Henry 
should have said blank you. ‘“I—want 
—to—go—to—sleep! And if you don’t 
shut up I—I’'ll choke you!” 


“Well, if you're sleepy, Cousin 


Henry, I won’t say nuthin’ more.” 
Whereupon, instead of talking, the 
orphan began to munch, munch, munch, 
and swallow, swallow, swallow, making 
that maddening sound of hard-labored 
swallowing which a good supply of dry 


crackers induces. 

Henry sighed, and tossed, and in his 
growing indignation was at last sure 
that he felt crumbs on the sheet. 
Crumbs in bed! The very thought kept 
him fidgeting for hours—at any rate, it 
seemed hours. 

The next night when Harold pro- 
duced his cracker lunch, Henry sat up 
with a determined air. 

“You think you’re goin’ a-crumb up 
this bed again, don’t you?” 

“It don’t hurt your old bed if I eat 
a couple o’ crackers,” the orphan pro- 
tested. 

“Well, just let me tell you one thing, 
Mister Harold: If you start crumbin’ 
up this bed, I’m not goin’ a-sleep here.” 

“Where’ll you go, Cousin Henry?” 

“To the sofa, if I have to.” 

“Well, of course, Cousin Henry, if 
you like to sleep on the sofa ” ‘the 
orphan began, breaking a cracker into 
his mouth, 

So Henry was actually allowed to 
make a martyr of himself, in his own 
room, mind you; and, having gone over 
to the sofa, had perforce to remain 
there all night. After this experience, 
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he realized the orphan’s character was 
even baser than he had supposed. 

It was gradually being borne in on 
Henry that, in spite of years and size, 
he was no match for the orphan. The 
orphan employed a mode of warfare of 
which he understood practically noth- 
ing. The orphan’s feints, his quick ad- 
vances, his sudden retreats quite bewil- 
dered Henry. His skill, too, in snatch- 
ing victory from defeat was nothing 
less than amazing. 

Take the end of the cracker business. 
The night after the sofa night Henry 
took a stand which he fondly hoped 
would be decisive. 

“You've got some more crackers, I 
suppose, Orf.” 

“Yes, Cousin Henry. 
like one?” 

“No!” Henry roared. “I wouldn't 
like one, nor half a one, nor a bite o’ 
one! And what’s more, if you want to 
eat any crackers in this bedroom you'll 
have to take ’em on the sofa! I tried 
the sofa last night, so you can try it 
to-night.” 

“Why, Cousin Henry, if Aunt Kate 
should : 

“Well, go tell your Aunt Kate if you 
want to, and I'll tell her a couple o’ 
things, too.” 

But that was not what the orphan 
wanted. 

“Cousin Henry, I don’t see why you 
talk that way. If you don’t want me to 
eat crackers in bed, why don’t you say 
so? I won't do it no more, honest I 
won't.” 

And with that, as meek as a guinea 
pig, he passed over a handful of crack- 
ers, which Henry promptly fired out 
the window. 

“Tt’s on account of the crumbs, ain’t 
it?” the orphan pursued humbly. 

“Yes,” Henry said. There was no 
need to discuss the matter, but he was 
so plainly the victor he felt he had to 
be a little friendly. So he added in- 
anely : “Crumbs in bed make me itchy.” 

“I won’t forget, Cousin Henry.” 

Could it be over, Henry wondered, 
this teasing nightmare of a struggle? 
Had the firmness he had shown, and so 
forth, and so forth, and so forth? He 


Would 


you 
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had not long to wonder. The very next 
night the orphan was on hand with a 
non-crumby menu as worrisome as ever 
a crumby one could be. That dashed 
orphling—only Henry, in his own mind, 
didn’t call him dashed—could make as 
much noise snapping bites off an apple 
as a horse crunching an ear of corn. 
He could suck a whole Chinese orches- 
tra of discords from a big juicy peach 
stone, and afterward send the shivers 
down your back licking his fingers. Yet 
apples and peaches ain’t crumby; you 
can’t get around that; and Henry 
gnashed his teeth and wept inwardly 
to think how easily he had been taken 
in. 

Outwardly, of course, he made no 
sound. He had committed himself on 
the crumbs, poor fool that he was, and 
nothing remained but to grin and bear 
the result of his own stupidity. So 
night after night he lay, stiff and quiet, 
on the far edge of the bed, making no 
movement, making no complaint, not 
even allowing himself the comfort of 
an occasional sigh. 

His sturdy endurance was unexpect- 
edly rewarded, for the orphan, whose 
joy was never quite complete unless he 
could witness his victim writhe, finally 
tired of crunching apples and sucking 
peach stones that excited no response, 
and cast about for some means of intro- 
ducing crumbs, or their equivalent, 
without breaking the accepted prohibi- 
tion. At length he hit upon an appeal 
to his aunt. 

“Aunt Kate, I wish you’d let me have 
a piece of bread and sugar every night 
before I go to sleep. My mother al- 
ways did.” 

“Don’t you get enough to eat at din- 
ner?” his aunt asked. 

“’Tain’t that, Aunt Kate. My moth- 
er always gave it to me to make me 
sleep better. Then mebbe I wouldn’t 
disturb Henry.” 

“Do you disturb Henry?” 

“Well, he doesn’t say much, Aunt 
Kate, but he’s pretty cross.” 

“T suppose,” his aunt said doubtfully, 

“if your mother always gave it 





“Will you tell Effie to fix it for me 
on a saucer?” 


“Yes,” his aunt promised. “I’ll tell 
her.” 

Unfortunately for Harold, the Blair 
mother gave Effie the order during 
dinner. 

“What's that?” Henry asked, prick- 
ing up his ears. 

“It’s something his own mother al- 
ways let him have,” the Blair mother 
explained, by way of extenuation. 

“Well, see here,” Henry said bluntly, 
“T’m not going to stand his eating bread 
and sugar in my bed.” 

“Nesbit,” the Blair mother said to her 
husband, “will you just discuss this lit- 
tle matter with Henry, and make him 
behave? I have to run over to Mrs. 
Berry’s about some patterns. Come for 
me, please, at ten o’clock.” 

“Now, then,” said Henry to his fa- 
ther, after his mother had departed, “I 
say ’tain’t fair to me to have that kid 
go eating bread and sugar in my bed.” 

“Ts that where he wants to eat it?” 

“Ask him.” 

“Do you want to eat it in bed, Har- 


“That—that's whet my—imy mother 
always let me.” 

“You see, father. And you know 
yourself how nice sugar feels on the 
sheet.” 

“Harold,” the Blair father said seri- 
ously, “you’re not in your own bed 
now, but sharing Henry’s, so you'll have 
to consider Henry’s wishes. As Henry 
objects to your eating bread and sugar 
in his bed, you can’t do it. Under- 
stand me? You may eat it in the bed- 
room, if you want to, after you un- 
dress, but before you get into bed.” 

“We've smashed that little scheme,” 
Henry told himself jubilantly. 

Then, as usual, he found that he had 
congratulated himself too soon. 

When bedtime came, Harold carried 
upstairs his bread and sugar, and he and 
Henry undressed. Henry then sat on 
his edge of the bed, waiting. Instead 
of eating his lunch, the orphan placed 
the saucer on the chair with his clothes 
and crawled into bed. 

“You can put the gas out, Cousin 
Henry, if you want to.” 

“Ain't you goin’ a-eat ?” 
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“Ho, ho, ho! Lock at her! Tryin’ to walk like a lady” 


“T don’t ezactly feel like it.” 

“Very well,’ Henry said, reaching up 
to the gas jet. “But none o’ your tricks, 
now. You remember what father said.” 

“Of course I remember what Uncle 
Nesbit said.” 

They both lay perfectly still for a 
while, then Henry heard the orphan 
make a stealthy move. He could not be- 
lieve that Harold would deliberately 
disobey his uncle, and yet By this 
time the orphan was quietly chewing, 
smacking: his lips discreetly, and swal- 
lowing with occasional gulps. 

“Orf,”’ Henry began angrily, “are 
you 
He stopped with an exclamation, for 
in reaching over his foot ran into what 
seemed a whole bedful of gritty sugar. 

“You little scamp!” he cried. 

He threw the orphan bodily out of 
bed, then ran to the door. 

“Father!” he shouted. “Father! 
Come up here, please. I want to show 
you! You told Harold not to eat that 
bread and sugar in bed, didn’t you? 
Well, just come up here and see!” 

“T didn’t eat no bread and sugar in 
bed; honest, I didn’t, Uncle Nesbit,” the 
orphan wailed. “And Henry threw me 
out o’ bed, and hurt me, too.” 

“Come here, father. Give me your 
hand, and feel.” 


5 








“T think I'll make a light,” the Blair 
father said. 

He lit the gas, and threw back the 
sheet. 

“There!” the orphan shouted, in tri- 
umph. “Didn’t I tell you! ’Tain’t 
sugar at all! It’s only sand! There’s 
my bread and sugar on the chair. I 
ain’t et a bite of it.” 

Only sand! That was all it was! 
Just a handful of ordinary brown sand 
which the orphan had playfully put on 
the sheet. 

“T wasn’t goin’ a-eat my bread and 
sugar in bed when you told me not to, 
Uncle Nesbit; but I just knew Henry’d 
think I would, and so I just thought I'd 
fool him.” 

To the orphan it seemed so clearly 
the victory of wit over brute force that 
he laughed happily. 

“Father! Henry gasped. “What— 
what do you think of that! Putting 
sand in my bed! Ain’t he the limit?” 

And then the orphan discovered that 
his uncle was threatening to side with 
Henry! Indeed, for a moment it looked 
as though he were going to indulge in 
some dashity langwidge. Fortunately 
for the example involved he restrained 
himself, and after a pause spoke quiet- 
ly enough. 

“Well, Harold, you certainly are a 
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very funny boy. If you’re not careful 
you'll grow up into a funny man. 
You’ve had your little joke, and no 
doubt it’s a great satisfaction to know 
that Henry was completely taken in. 
All that remains now are the conse- 
quences. You know you carr't have fun 
without paying for it.” The Blair fa- 
ther suddenly pointed to an old razor 
strop that hung on the back of the 
door. “See that, Harold? I used to 
have to use that on Henry sometimes 
when he was a little boy and couldn’t 
understand any other kind of argu- 
ment. If Henry had ever put sand in 
your bed I should have worn that strop 
out on him. Henry can use his own 
judgment. It’s ten o’clock, so I must go 
for your aunt. Good night, Harold. 
And, Henry, put the light out when 
you're through.” 

“Don’t leave me, Uncle Nesbit! I’m 
scared! Henry’ll hurt me! Uncle Nes- 
bit! Uncle Nesbit! Ooch! Ugh! 
Ugh!” 

The door was already closed, and 
Uncle Nesbit, hurrying downstairs, pre- 
sumably did not hear the cries of his 
little nephew. 

Just what happened in Henry’s room 
that night the outside world never defi- 
nitely knew, for Henry was no brag- 
gart, and the orphan, afterward, was 
uncommunicative. But ’twas something 
terrible—the outside world could judge 
that for itself, something heroic, no less, 
something classic. People passing on 
the street stopped to listen and to won- 
der; Margery and the twins crept out 
to the dark hall and hugged one an- 
other in delicious terror; and even Ef- 
fie, who kept early hours and slept 
* soundly, was awakened. It was she 
who finally pounded authoritatively on 
the door. 

“Say, you, Harold!” she shouted 
threateningly. “If you don’t quit that 
hollerin’ I’ll come in and give you some- 
thin’ to holler about!” 

“Henry—Henry’s killin’ me!” yelled 
the orphan. 

“Well, you just get shet of that noise 
good and quick, or I’ll come in and kill 
you, too!” was Effie’s unfeeling re- 
joinder. 
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Gradually the din subsided; and by 
the time the elder Blairs reached home 
Henry’s room, like the rest of the 
house, was once more silent and dark. 

For a day or two the orphan was 
quiet and reserved. Then his spirits 
rallied. He seemed to realize that, al- 
though Henry would have to be 
dropped, at least for the present, there 
were other people in the world besides 
Henry. This being undoubtedly true, 
he grew happy once again, and once 
again made house and yard resound 
with cheerful ho-ho-los. 

The rest of the world, like Henry, 
had long groaned at the untiring ever- 
lastingness of the orphan’s pleasantries. 
What was uproariously funny once was, 
to him, just as funny after numerous 
repetitions. By this time no member 
of the family ever sat down in the old, 
quick, careless, happy fashion, but bent 
slowly, by stages, with a cautious eve 
to the rear, prepared to catch himself 
in case the chair were dragged sud- 
denly from under him. The twins got 
so they scarcely ever walked without 
scuttling along sideways, with their 
backs to the house. 

“He thinks it’s awful funny,” they 
complained bitterly to their friend, 
Gladys Bailey, ‘to stick a piece of ice 
down your back. In the afternoon, too, 
mind you, after you're dressed!” 

“Why don’t you tell your-mother?” 
Gladys asked. 

“Well, if mother stopped him on ice,” 
Katharine explained wearily, “he'd soon 
find something worse—burrs, or stick- 
ers, or something. You don’t know 
Harold! The way he pesters poor li- 
tle Margery is something awful.” 

Poor little Margery! Yes, it had 
actually come to that! A common en- 
emy had so far united the Blair forces 
that in all sincerity the twins could 
feelingly speak of “poor little Mar- 
gery.” And Margery returned their af- 
fection. If any one ever had good, 
kind sisters she felt she had. And as 
for Henry—Henry was an angel! 

It is most edifying to consider the 
brotherly love and the sisterly kind- 
ness which at this time obtained among 
the young Blairs. Their politeness to 

















each other, their courtesy, was simply 
exquisite. They did not argue, they did 
not contradict, they never grew impa- 
tient, but it was always, “Yes, thank 
you, Henry,” or “Please give it to me, 
Katharine,” or “No, mother, let Mar- 
gery have it this time. I had it last 
time.” 

The bond of blood had never been so 
strong. They really adored one anoth- 
er, and all together looked back sadly 
on that golden time before their home 
had been invaded by a stranger. They 
talked about it in whispers in groups of 
two or three whenever they could get 
off alone. Then they would go over 
the list of present outrages, and take 
vast comfort in telling each other just 
to wait and the orphling would get what 
was comin’ to him. 

Henry’s heroic measures had gained 
him peace to a great extent; the twins 
had Gladys Bailey’s house as an occa- 
sional refuge; but Margery, poor little 
Margery, as her brother and sisters 
compassionately called her, had to en- 
dure the orphan’s society all day long 
and day after day. 

Margery was an easy victim, for all 
the orphan had to do to make her mis- 
erable was stay beside her. So he 
stayed. There is no further nuisance to 
record, nothing which, after its fuse, 
however long, was burned out, shot up 
like Henry’s crumbs and burst spec- 
tacularly. Nothing of that kind. What 
Margery had to endure was a day-in, 
day-out association, which wore on her 
spirits, and, figuratively speaking. made 
her tear her hair and wring her hands. 

Life would indeed have been a bar- 
ren waste for her those days had it not 
been for Willie Jones. Willie Jones dis- 
liked Harold as much as any one, and 
with as good reasons. Moreover, not 
being bound to the orphan by the tie of 
cousinship, he might very easily have 
left Margery to her fate and sought 
amusement for himself elsewhere. But 
Willie Jones’ ideal of friendship was 
higher than that, and, having known 
Margery in the happy days of long ago, 
he was not going to desert her now. 

And he had his reward in her eter- 
nal admiration for a deed, as it finally 
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ended well, it is safe enough now to call 
a deed of valor. Here is the story: 

They were all in the back yard one 
afternoon, Henry sitting in the door of 
his tent engaged in transferring his 
stamps to his new stamp album; the 
twins on the bench sewing for the 
guild; Willie Jones and Margery un- 
der the cherry tree experimenting with 
a new chimney on their brick furnace ; 
and the orphan hopping about here and 
there teasing whom he could. 

Near the cherry tree was a mound of 
sand to be used shortly in cementing the 
floor of the laundry. The orphan at 
last took possession of this mound, from 
which he proceeded to throw little hand- 
fuls of pebbles and sand, now at the 
twins’ sewing, now at Margery’s fur- 
nace. 

“Ho, ho, ho, Katharine! That's the 
time I fired straight.” 

“Why in the world, Orf, can’t you 
be decent like other people?” Katharine 
exclaimed, after getting up some half 
dozen times to shake the pebbles from 
her lap. 

“You stop that throwing, Orf!’’ Wil- 
lie Jones called out, after he and Mar- 
gery had stood the annoyance for some 
time. 

“Ho, ho, ho! What'll you do if I 
don't?” 

“I'll show you what!” Willie Jones 
promised. 

“You'd better be careful, Orf,” Henry 
remarked. “Sand ain't your lucky num- 
ber.” 

“Effie,” Margery complained a few 
moments later, as Effie came out to the 
cistern with her tea towels, “my hair’s 
full of sand, but I can’t help it. Har- 
old's throwing it all around.” 

“Ho, ho, ho!” mimicked Effie, sitting 
down on the cistern for a moment’s 
rest. “So ye’re foolin’ wid sand again, 
are you? All right. Just keep on, and 
you'll get what's comin’ to you.” 

“See here, Orf,’ Willie Jones ex- 
claimed, after a fresh assault, “if you 
throw any more sand at us or at this 
furnace, I don’t care if you are an orph- 
ling, I'm goin’ a-do something to you!” 

“Ho, ho, ho! Just listen to old Bill 
Jones!” 
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Margery and Willie had been regarding each other with a stony, 


distant s'are. 


Willie Jones didn’t mind his friends 
calling him Bill—in fact, he rather liked 
it; but to have the orphan address him 
thus familiarly always made him furi- 
ous. So, when the orphan Bill-Jonesed 
him again, and then pitched another 
supply of sand right on top of the fur- 
nace, Willie Jones jumped up. He 
bounded over to the sand pile, stooped 
down an instant, and then let fly straight 
at the orphan’s open-mouthed “Ho, ho, 
ho!” He caught the third ho with a 


great handful of sand, and the orphan, 
suddenly blinded and choked, reeled this 
way and that, and fought the air for 
breath. 
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“Love o’ Mary!” shrieked 
Effie, in horror. 

She raced to the sand pile, 
and caught the orphan just as 
he fell. Then, chunky boy 
that he was, she took him in 
her arms, head down, and ran 
with him to the cistern. 

The tub for waste water 
| chanced to be half full, and 
H into this Effie dipped the chok- 
' ing orphan, dipped him, and 

dipped him again. The water 
drew away some of the sand, 





and in a few seconds nature 
helped on the work of res- 
toration by turning the or- 
phan deathly sick. This saved 
him. One wrenching con- 
vulsion quickly followed an- 
other, washing through the 
wall of that suffocating sand, 
and allowing the orphan once 
more to breathe. 

“Glory be!’ gasped Effie 
fervently. 

But though the great danger 
was past, there still remained 
the painful cleansing of eyes, 
and ears, and nose—a task 
difficult and long, owing to the 
continued attacks of nausea 
which threatened never to end. 

The amount of sand the or- 
phan disgorged was truly as- 
tounding. The young Blairs 
watched him in silent wonder 
Why, Willie Jones must ha’ 
given him a couple o’ bushels! 

Willie Jones himself, in the first mo- 
ments of the catastrophe, had bounded 
over the fence. He returned, though, 
drawn back by that irresistible fascina- 
tion which the murderer is said to feel 
for the place of his crime. Then again 
he disappeared, and again came back. 

At length, when he found that no one 
was paying any attention to him, he lin- 
gered on, nervously awaiting the out- 
come, and ready any moment to make 
good his escape should the orphan take 
a turn for the worse. 

In the first interval of quiet when the 
orphan lay on the cistern box, dripping 
and weak, and Effie paused to take a 
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long breath, Willie Jones slipped up to 
her, and asked, in a wee, small voice: 

“He ain’t a-goin’ a-die, is he, Effie?” 

Effie pounced on Willie Jones like a 
hawk. 

“He ain’t a-goin’ a-die, do you say? 
Well, just let me tell you it’s small 
thanks to you, you young murtherer, 
that he ain’t a-lyin’ there right now 
dead and laid out! That was a young 
devil’s thrick, and no mistake! Why, 
do you know, Mister Jones, ’tis the 
easiest thing in the world to smother a 
person to death with a fistful of sand?” 

The orphan stirred uneasily. 

“Just you wait,” he quavered, “till I 
tell my Aunt Kate and my Uncle 8 

Weak and limp as he was, Effie 
snatched him up, and shook him 
soundly. 

“What! You young = scalawag! 
You'll go tellin’ your aunt and your un- 
cle, will you? Not much you won’t, or 
Effie McGinniss’ll do some tellin’, too! 
You can bless your stars, you miserable 
orphling, that you’ve got off this easy 
after the way you've hectored and pes- 
tered the life out o’ every one o’ us until 
we'd all be willin’ to shoot you on sight! 
You'll go blabbin’, will you? Well, just 
you listen to me, young man!” If you 
ain’t satisfied yet, we'll give it to you 
worse next time!” 

The orphan gazed around in weak 
amazement. He looked from one to 
another of his cousins, at Effie, at Wil- 
lie Jones, and on the faces of one and 
all he saw the same expression of de- 
termined hostility. Suddenly he real- 
ized that among them all he hadn’t a 
friend. He was alone, a stranger and 
an outcast. For the first time since he 
had been among them he lost his con- 
fidence and his swagger. The sense of 
loneliness that swept over him brought 
tears to his eyes and a sob to his throat. 

“T—I want my mother!” 

“You’re an orphling,” Effie reminded 
him grimly. “You ain’t got no moth- 
er. 

“But I—I—I—I want my mother!” 

And he did want her. There was no 
doubt about that. For the first time 
since she had left him he wanted her. 
At that moment there was no one else 
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could comfort him. And, this being so, 
he was doomed to remain uncomforted. 
His cousins, for a reason they them- 
selves did not understand, turned their 
eyes away, and Effie drew the orphan 
to her not ungently. 

“There, there, Harold, don’t cry. 
Perhaps you better go to bed now, and 
I'll make you some bread and milk. 
Then you'll feel better.” 

Effie led him away, while the others 
remained staring awkwardly at one an- 
other until the heartbroken wail, “I 
—I want my mother!” was finally swal- 
lowed up in the silence of the house. 

That evening at dinner the Blair fa- 
ther waited a moment before tasting his 
soup. He liked to have the orphan 
safely seated before beginning. 

“Where’s Harold?” he asked. 

His own children gazed studiously at 
their plates, but Effie answered glibly 
enough: 

“The orphling wasn’t feelin’ very 
well, so I gave him some bread and 
milk, and put him to bed.” 

“T suppose,” the Blair mother said, 
with a guilty little laugh, ‘perhaps I 
shouldn't have let him have that second 
piece of pie at lunch.” 

Time deadens grief, but the long aft- 
ernoon and the long evening were not 
long enough to soothe the ache of lone- 
liness that had taken possession of the 
orphan. In the dead o’ night—to be pre- 
cise, at ten o’clock—Henry slipped, 
barefoot, into Effie’s room and inter- 
rupted the snores of that vigorous 
sleeper. 

* “Sst! Effie! He’s a-cryin’ yet, and 
I can’t go to sleep.” 

“Huh!” snorted Effie. Then, when 
she had collected her wits, she grum- 
bled: “I don’t see why you have to 
come wakin’ me up! He ain’t my 
cousin,” 

But she was out of bed before she 
had finished speaking, and a moment 
later was touching with comforting fin- 
gers the cheeks and forehead of the 
grieving orphan. 

“You must stop this cryin’, Harold,” 
she began firmly. ‘You'll be makin’ 
yourself sick.” 
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‘““No—no—n-n-nobody loves me!” 
sobbed the orphan. 

This was a statement Effie could not, 
in honesty, deny, but she was able to 
say, fervently enough: “They would 
- love you, all right, if only you was a 
nice boy, and didn’t pester the life out 
o’ them.” 

“But I didn’t mean nuthin’, Effie. 
Honest I didn’t. I was only playin’.” 

“Well, don’t play that way any more. 
It ain’t a nice way to play. Other folks 
don’t like it.” 

“But, Effie H 

“Well?” 

“I—I wish I could have my own 
mother just—just once!” 

“There, there, Harold,” Effie pleaded, 
“don’t talk that way. You're a big boy, 
and you must be brave.” 

“But—but you ain’t brave if nobody 
loves you! My—my own mother loved 
me. She said she did.” 

“Of course she did, poor thing, of 
course she did. I’m sure of that.” 

“And—and—FEffie, if she loved me, 
can’t somebody else?” 

“Of course they can, Harold, if only 
you be a nice boy and don’t pester ’em.” 

“Effie—Effie, I don’t—I don’t believe 
they'll ever love me here any more, do 
you?” 

" There could be only one answer to 
this question, and Effie had not the heart 
to make it. 

“I know Uncle Nesbit doesn’t love 

me, and I don’t think Aunt Kate does 
like she used to. And the twins,” Har- 
old continued, “and Margery, and Hen- 
ry ; 
" He paused, hoping against hope that 
Henry would show some sign of friend- 
liness. But Henry lay stretched on the 
farthest edge of the bed in the stiff 
counterfeit of unheeding sleep. 

“No,” wailed the orphan anew, “they 
don’t none o’ them love me, and—and I 
want my own mother!” 

In vain Effie stroked his head, and 
pressed his hands. His soul was call- 








ing out for stronger comfort than that. 
Then suddenly, of his own accord, he 
grew quiet. 

“Say, Effie.” 

‘Well?” 
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“Do you think Aunt Ada would love 


me?” 


In a flash Effie McGinniss 
happy solution all round. 

“Of course your Aunt Ada would 
love you. Ain’t you her own dear sis- 
ter’s child? Besides, everybody’s kind 
to an orphling.” 

“Yes,” assented Harold slowly, “they 
are at first. But if I tried real hard to 
be nice do you think she’d always love 
me?” 

“I’m dead sure she would, Harold. 
All you’ve got to do is be nice and con- 
siderate, and not pester her nor the rest 
o’ them with your tricks and monkey 
shines,” 

“They said I could go to Aunt Ada’s 
if I wanted to or to Aunt Kate’s, and 
I chose Aunt Kate’s first. But Aunt 
Kate’ll let me go to Aunt Ada’s if I 
want to, don’t you think so, Effie? You 
make her let me, Effie. Tell her I'll get 
sick if I don’t go—’cause I will, too.” 

“Aunt Kate’ll let you go, I know she 
will,” Effie assured him. 

“But, Effie, I want to go right away! 
Don’t you understand? To-morrow! 
So, will you tell her early to-morrow 
morning? Tell her I got to go!” 

“All tight, I will, Harold. I prom- 
ise. But, like a good boy now, close 
your eyes. and go to sleep, ’cause you 
can’t go off on a train to-morrow if 
you don’t get a good sound sleep.” 

“And, Effie,’ Harold begged, “don’t 
let any o’ them write to Aunt Ada about 
me. You won't, will you? ’Cause then, 
maybe even if I was nice, she wouldn't 
love me.” 

“I won’t let a soul say a word to 
your Aunt Ada. It'll just depend on 
yourself whether she loves you or not. 
Now, shut your eyes, and I won’t leave 
you till you’re sound asleep.” 

True to her promise, the next morn- 
ing before the second breakfast bell, Ff- 
fie tapped at her mistress’ door, deem- 
ing it wise to deliver her message be- 
fore the whole family was assembled 
downstairs. 

“Well, Effie?” 

“Tt’s about the orphling,” Effie began. 

“Ts Harold sick?” 

“Well, he ain’t ezackly sick, Mis’ 


saw a 

















Blair, but he ain’t ezackly well. Yes- 
terday he hardly et a bite, and now he 
wants to go to his Aunt Ada.” 

“Why the child must be ill, Nesbit! 
Shall we send for the doctor?” 

“He’s not ill, is he, Effie?” 

“No, Mr. Blair, he ain’t ill, least- 
ways not yet. But his mind seems run- 
nin’ on the fact that he’s an orphling. 
Seems like he’s had some shock, as you 
might say, which has brought it home 
to him. Just a few days back he was 
proud of bein’ an orphling, and I hear 
him myself makin’ game of our chil- 
dren because they wasn’t. But now he 
wants his mother, and if he can’t have 
her he wants his Aunt Ada. And it’s 
my opinion,” concluded Effie, “that he’ll 
cry hisself sick if he don’t get her.” 

“Well?” the Blair mother said when 
they were alone. “What shall we do? 
Shall we send him to Ada? I shouldn’t 
like people to suppose that we hadn’t 
treated him kindly, but if he insists on 
wanting Ada Rs 

The Blair father carefully laid down 
his shaving brush, and, with a face full 
of lather, turned impressively to his 
wife. 

“It seems to me the only thing to do 
is to send him to Ada. And he better 
go at once before he cries himself ac- 
tually sick.” 

To which the Blair mother nade the 
apparently illogical retort: : 

“Nesbit Blair, it’s simply disgraceful 
the dislike you've taken to that poor 
orphan!” 

A few days later the Blair mother 
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and her youngest daughter met their 
neighbors, the Joneses, in the fruit 
store. After greetings were exchanged, 
the Jones mother remarked: 

“And your little nephew, the orphan, 
he has left you, hasn’t he?” 

“Ves,” the Blair mother answered, 
with a slow, mournful headshake. “The 
poor child begged so hard to go to an- 
other aunt that we simply had to let him. 
I don’t understand it at all. At first he 


seemed perfectly happy with us, and 


showed no sign whatever of grieving 
for his poor mother. Then suddenly 
something happened, some shock, as it 
were, which seemed to bring home to 
him the realization of his loss, and noth- 
ing we could do or say comforted him.” 

“Really?” the Jones mother asked 
sympathetically. Then, pointing to some 
fruit, she continued: “Have you tried 
those peaches, Mrs. Blair?” 

During this conversation, Margery 
and Willie had been regarding each 
other with that stony, distant, stupid, 
unrecognizing stare which young peo- 
ple are accustomed to assume in the 
presence of their elders. Then, as both 
mothers began examining peaches, Wil- 
lie Jones’ face crinkled up into a grin, 
and he slipped quietly over to Mar- 
gery’s side. 

“Say, Margery,” he whispered, “I 
wonder what it was could ha’ shocked 
the orphling ?” 

For a second Margery grinned back. 
Then she straightened herself primly. 

“Willie Jones,” she said reproachful- 
ly, “ain’t you ashamed o’ yourself !” 
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It had been years since she had thought of Jim. 


la Their Old Roles 


By Hildegarde Lavender 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


AD Helen not been still weak from 
the long illness that had laid 
waste the spring, the thing might 

not have happened. Certainly it would 
not have happened had she not played 
the involuntary eavesdropper upon the 
quarrel of the two young persons in the 
park. 

It had been years since she had 
thought of Jim, or of the high tragedy 
of their parting; but this afternoon, 
seated on a park bench to drink in the 
health-giving air, she overheard a con- 
versation which recalled that last, long- 
unremembered interview. 

It had been just such an afternoon as 
this—June, leafy and sweet; it had been 
in a park, too, though not in this show 
place in the heart of the great East- 
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ern city, but in a Western one, whose 
horizon was bounded, whose sky was 
pierced with the blue line of moun- 
tains and not with the tall chimneys 
and roofs of houses. 

Here on a slope of Central Park, 
where the landscape architect had left 
some trees and planted others to make 
a dim, restful covert, remote from play- 
ground, automobile road, bridle path, 
and all the other avenues of loud gay- 
ety, she sat. Hidden from her by the 
fresh, thick shrubbery and the convo- 
lutions of the footpath, but audible in 
the quiet, two young persons were quar- 
reling. 

Helen smiled to herself. It might 
have been herself and Jim—with just 
such hot, foolish words had they de- 




















clared their acquaintance at an end 
more than five—why, no, it was eight— 
could it possibly be nine years ago? 
Yes—there were the summers abroad— 
the summers back home—this and that 
event of this and that year! It was ac- 
tually nine years ago—how time sped! 

The man was saying, in hurt, angry 
tones: 

“Well, you may understand one 
thing, Miriam: I shall never let you 
marry any one else! You haven't 
played the game fairly with me. I 
know. we haven’t been engaged for- 
mally, but you were perfectly well 
aware of my feelings. You knew that 
I was only waiting to get aheaa a lit- 
tle to ask you to marry me. You had 
no right to lead me on as you have 
done. Why, for the last two years I 
haven't looked at another girl! I 
haven’t known that one existed. Every 
spare minute I have been with you, 
dangling around your house, sitting on 
your piazza steps, poking your fire, 
walking with you, reading with you, 
canoeing with you—and now you tell 
me that it all meant nothing ai all to 
you! It’s not fair, it’s not square!” 

“Why, Harry!” a girl’s voice pro- 
tested, young, and soft, and cooing. 
“It has meant a great deal to me; I 
have never denied that it meant a great 
deal to me. Your friendship 

“Friendship!” scoffed the ‘boy, in a 
voice that sounded dangerously near 
tears. 

“Yes, friendship,” the girl repeated 
firmly. “That is what it all meant to 
me. I never dreamed of anything else. 
I may have been very much to blame, 
very shortsighted”—but it was evident 
that she took no particular blame to 
herseli—“but I have never been one of 
those girls who think that every man 
who is civil to them wants to marry 
them.” 

“Civil! Oh, come now, Miriam! 
It’s something more than civility that 
takes a man to a girl's house five or 
six times a week, that makes him hold 
her hand whenever he gets the chance, 
that makes him 

“T don’t deny,” Miriam hurriedly 
struck in, evidently anxious to ward off 
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further reminiscences of a sentimental 
nature, “I don’t deny: that.you were 
silly, sometimes.’ But truly, truly, I 
never thought that it meant to you what 
you say it has meant. You have known 
right along what my work was to me. 
You have known that I intend to make 
a career for myself as a sculptor. | 
am not a domestic woman. I should 
make you a very bad wife-——” 

“T’d risk it!” cried the boy. 

“Well,” declared the girl decidedly, 
“T wouldn’t risk it. And you’ve known 
all along that I didn’t mean to marry. 
It’s very unjust in you to come now 
and accuse me of leading you on, of 
flirting with you, and all that. You've 
heard me say a dozen times, at least, 
that I meant to devote my life to my 
art fe 

“Yes,” he interrupted, “I’ve heard 
you say it two or three times, but I 
never took any stock in it. Why should 
I believe those few sentences, and not 
believe the hundreds of other things— 
the times you’ve looked at me, the times 
you've let me hold your hand as we 
walked through the woods, the times 
you've leaned against me on the top of 
the hill when you were tired from the 
climb, the times ; 

“T won't stay and listen to you!” The 
girl's voice was angry. “I tell you that 
I shan’t marry you, that I never meant 
anything but friendship, that I shall 
never marry any one at all—lI’m not 
that kind of a woman! I’m an artist, 
and they make very bad wives. Be- 
sides, I’m not in love with you. I 
haven’t it in me to be in love with any 
man. I’m sorry to have everything 
end like this, but since you will have it 
so, it must be so.” 

Again the boy’s voice was threaten- 
ing as he answered: 

“That’s all very well, as I said be- 
fore. But you make up your mind to 
one thing—I shall never let you marry 
any one else! I'd kill him—I think I’d 
kill you—before I'd let you!” 

“T tell you I am not going to marry 
any one else,” the girl replied sullenly, 
and yet a little timorously. 

Helen, hidden from them by the thick 
wall of rhododendrons, half smiled as 
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she listened. She, too, had been fright- 
ened that summer afternoon, nine 
years ago, when Jim had vowed that 
since she would not marry him she 
should never marry any one. She, too, 
had protested her unalterable determi- 
nation to live a life of celibacy and high 
art. Her violin was to be her husband, 
and home, and children. Poor Jim! 
How angry he had been—how violent! 

She had never seen htm since. His 
proposal, she remembered, had been 
precipitated by the fact that she was 
about to leave home to study, in New 
York. She wondered what had become 
of him—it was strange, in a way, that 
she should have so utterly lost track of 
him. When she went back for a holi- 
day, after two or three years, she had 
learned that he had gone to the Klon- 
dike. Had he made his fortune there, 
had he met his fate? 

She sighed and smiled a little. 
Jim, he had been very violent! 

Perhaps he had really meant it, all 
that bombastic talk about not letting 
her belong to any other man. Perhaps 
he wassone of those rare souls to whom 
it is given to love but once and love 
forever. He came of a strong, rough 
race, she remembered. 

She had remembered it during that 
final interview, and it had been that 
which had made her voice shake a little 
with fear. He had been the son of a 
prospector, whose jealousy had led to 
a tragedy, still remembered even in that 
region where the tragedies of violence 
were commonplaces. Perhaps Jim had 
meant it all; perhaps he was the sort 
of man who would always remember 
his first love, who would always claim 
her, who would always resent another’s 
possession of her. He might never 
have learned that first loves are merely 
for practice, for delicate, rose-leaf mem- 
ories. 

She had been very frightened when 
he had stood before her, tall, dark, and 
powerful, out there in that Rocky 
Mountain park, and had sworn never to 
let her marry another. And she had 


Poor 


replied, just as this young Eastern girl 
was replying, with prattle about her art! 
How young it had all been! 


Jim had 
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been twenty-two—she herself only nine- 
teen—how young they had been, how 
young their talk! 

And yet, sometimes people fulfilled 
the promise of their youth; sometimes 
people grew old in the lines in which 
they had begun. Perhaps Jim was one 
of these—perhaps he was still rough, 
still jealous, still moody, still brooding 
upon the injustice she had done him. 

She admitted now that it had been 
unjust, her treatment of the ardent boy, 
her selfish acceptance of all that he had 
to offer, her refusal to give him any- 
thing in return. She had been unjust. 
And Jim had had an inherited resent- 
ment for injustice! On the whole, she 
was very glad that destiny had so de- 
cisively separated her path from Jim’s 
years and years ago. 

The voices of the quarreling couple 
the other side of the rhododendrons 
grew fainter and died away. The sound 
of their departing steps along the gravel 
path ceased. 

No immediate noise broke the quiet 
that surrounded Helen. In the dis- 
tance the city’s clamor broke against the 
edge of the park like surf upon the 
shore, but here, where she sat, it was 
very still, very lonely. 

A squirrel ran across the path and 
approached her, soliciting alms. Helen 
had no peanuts; she regretted it; it 
would have given her pleasure to buy 
the bright-eyed little creature’s society 
for a few minutes. 

That train of thought about Jim and 
the old, almost-forgotten threats, had 
chilled her a little, had made her feel 
lonely and timid. She wished that the 
squirrel would stay with her, that’ any 
living thing would bear her company 
while she waited. 

She glanced impatiently at her little 
jeweled watch. It was only three o’clock 
—she had told them to meet her at half- 
past three. It was too warm for her 
to walk in her feeble condition; she 
must sit until they came to lead her 
down the slope to the carriage on the 
road at the foot of the winding, woody 


hill. 


How idiotic she was to allow this 
sudden attack of nervousness to de- 
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velop! Jim and his threats were nine 
years past, were two thousand miles 
away! She was a silly woman to al- 
low a recollection like that to so un- 
nerve her, so to shake her. Why, Jim 
must be married—married two or three 
times—divorced, widowed! Jim might 
have a half dozen children! Jim might 
be dead! 

Then she  shuddered—she was 
wicked, wicked, to think, even for the 
flash of a second, with hope of any 
one’s death—she who had so recently 
come trembling back from the shores of 
the black waters that divide the known 
from the unknown. 

The silence of the place was broken 
by the sound of steps coming up the 
winding path. She was glad, relieved. 
There was a bench opposite hers. She 
hoped that a nice, elderly, but not de- 
crepit gentleman would appear around 





Jim paused abruptly when he saw her. 


the curve, and would claim that bench, 
sitting there to read his afternoon paper 
or his volume of essays, or whatever 
other literature his nice, elderly taste 
might suggest to him. She wanted 
some one near at hand, though it was 
ridiculous to be such a coward, she told 
herself impatiently. 

But, since her illness, she was so hor- 
ribly apprehensive all the time—this 
panic over the long-buried past was but 
part of her general nervousness. Why, 
there was that night not long ago when 
she had been convinced of the imminent 
approach of the world’s end—thus, she 
strove to excuse herself. 

The steps were not the deliberate 
ones of the ancient safeguard whom 
her fancy pictured as desirable. They 
were quick, impetuous, strong. -She 
looked in the direction from which they 
approached. The slope was a steep one, 
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and first she saw the top of a brown 
slouch hat—Jim had been addicted to 
brown slouch hats ! 

In another second she half rose in 
her bench. 

For it was Jim’s lean, dark, clean- 
shaven face; Jim’s powerful shoulders 
and great frame that followed the top 
of the brown hat into view. 

She sank back, trembling. Why had 
she been such an idiot as to move? If 
only she had remained perfectly mo- 
tionless, he might have passed her by 
without notice. But now 

Jim paused abruptly when he saw 
her. He was manifestly startled—she 
grasped eagerly at the reassuring 
thought that he had not been looking 
for her, following her, lurking in shad- 
ows and corners to spy upon her. He 
was evidently as astonished as she at 
the encounter—for that much she was 
thankful. 

She called a smile to her pale face as 
he approached. There was no answer- 
ing smile on Jim’s lips, only a queer, 
strained look of amazement. 

She summoned all her courage, and 
put out her hand. 

“This is the strangest thing,” she told 
him, and her voice was not quite steady, 
“for I have just been thinking about 
you, wondering about you.” 

Jim kept hold of her hand, and con- 
tinued to gaze down upon her. 

“*Helen—Helen he said; he 
seemed capable of uttering no other 
word, 

It was very ominous. Her heart beat 
more quickly against her side. This 
was the greeting of one who has rfot 
forgotten, of one who has not put away 
his first love with other childish things. 

“How long have you been here—in 
New York, I mean?” she asked. 

He dropped her hand at that, and 
sank on the bench beside her. 

“Oh, two or three months,” he re- 
plied vaguely. Then he paused. He 
looked at her curiously, in a way that 
frightened her. “See here, Helen,” he 
began again. 

It had been an old form of address 
with him, that “see here,’ and it 











brought all their young past vividly be- 
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fore her. How strong and wrong- 
headed, how positive and exacting he 
had always been! 

She rushed into speech. 

“You haven’t changed in the least,” 
she told him. “You’re exactly the 
same.” 

“You're not,’ he answered bluntly. 
“More of a fine lady than you used to 
be.” He indicated her flowered chip 
hat, her delicate summer silk frock, 
the rings on the hands from which she 
had removed her gloves. 

“Professionals have to dress well,” 
she said flutteringly. Then, with a sud- 
den note of hope in her voice: “But 
you were not wise about women’s dress 
in the old days, Jim—how have you 
learned so much?” 

Her eyes dwelt upon him yearningly. 
If only, if only he would say he had 
been married two or three times! But 
he said nothing of the sort; he only 
glowered at her a little. 

“You taught me a good deal about 
women, Helen; and one’s sisters are 
apt to give a fellow points on the dress 
end of the feminine question. Has the 
violin been all to you that you thought 
it would be? I suppose I ought to 
know—you're probably a star in the 
musical firmament; but you know that 
music was never my strong point, and, 
aiter the Klondike, I had even fewer 
pretty tastes than before.” 

“Music always bored you horribly,” 
she said vivaciously. ‘‘Always.” 

“Well, but has it done all for you 
that you hoped and expected?” he per- 
sisted. 

“More, even,” declared Helen. 

She swallowed hard, and_ looked 
down the hill eagerly. Since they 
hadn’t come in time to save her from 
this encounter, pray Heaven that they 
would stay away until the man had 
gone on—the man with all the old 
roughness of manner, and with the 
mark, somehow, of failure upon him. 
Failures were always irascible, unex- 
pected, dreadful persons. Then she 
brought her eyes back to Jim. 


“And you—I hope you have pros- 
pered?” Her voice fluttered. 
“Oh, so-so. But a wound in the 




















heart is seldom a good thing with which 
to go into what they call the battle of 
life.” 

His somber eyes burned down ac- 
cusingly into her limpid ones. 

“Jim, I was a brute—a little beast!” 
she exclaimed. She would admit every- 
thing, she would woo him to mercy by 
complete confession, by fervent admis- 
sion of all her wrongdoing. Only she 
must not overdo it—-she must not lead 
him on to false hopes by the complete- 
ness of her abasement. Jim had leaned 
away from her a perceptible inch or 
two, in order, she told herself, to study 
her face more thoroughly. 
“You do not know how 
often the thought of my 
heedless_ selfishness has 
troubled me since.” 

“TI suppose you were 
very like other girls,” he 
answered ungraciously. 
“The only trouble was that 
‘lL was not more like other 
boys.” 

“Yes, of course, the 
trouble was that. Ah, well, 
I should have made you a 
poor wife, Jim—just as I 
always told you. I’ve 
never lost the habit of be- 
ing heedless, I’m afraid—- 
and I’ve acquired other bad 
ones. I’m extravagant, as 
you see.” She touched the 
embroidery on her gown 
with a light, explanatory 
finger. 

Jim looked at her with the same 
queer, brooding expression. She must 
get away—or get him away—or some- 
thing! To her immense relief, he rose 
to his feet. 

“I guess you’re not so bad, Helen,” 
he told her. “I dare say I was a good 
deal of a bully in those old days—some 
people say I am still; I’m not one of 
the changing kind.” Her heart beat 
thick, her lips were dry, but no pro- 
posal, no threat followed. ‘“I—I must 
leave you now. I—I don’t know how 
long I shall be in New York; perhaps 
I shall ss 
“I’m going away myself, to-morrow,” 
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said Helen eagerly. “I’ve been ill— 
I'm going for my health. Perhaps, if 
you're here in the fall A 

“Ves, if I’m here in the fall,” he re- 
peated. He held her hand in a long 
clasp. “I hope the summer will set you 
up again. In the fall, then, perhaps 
you sa 

And, with a last pressure of her fin- 
gers, he had rounded the brow of the 
hill, and she heard his steps going down 
the other side. Thank her protecting 
stars, he had gone before she had actu- 
ally been committed to any falsehood! 
had been one in intent, of course, but 








On a bench there sat another family party. 


she would expiate it somehow. And 
that tribute to her music—well, that, 
too, had been true in a sense. She had 
not been forced to tell one single real 
untruth about herself. 

Swiftly up the slope came a_ blue- 
gowned nurse. 

“We're late, Mrs. Harmon,” she said 
apologetically. ‘But Dan was so en- 
tranced with the tigers that Mr. Har- 
mon kept him at the menagerie over- 
time. The carriage is waiting now, 
and the baby has been as good as 
gold.” 

“Miss Berry,” said Helen, “were you 
ever a beast and a hypocrite?” 

“It is time for your pellets, Mrs. 
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Harmon,” replied Miss Berry demure- 
ly, and offered them. 

The carriage, with its family party, 
rolled slowly over the drive, Helen star- 
ing ahead of her with darkened eyes, 
while her husband and her nurse told 
each other that she had grown ex- 
hausted during her long wait for them. 

Suddenly her face broke into spar- 
kling radiance again. On a bench to- 
ward which they. rolled there sat an- 
other family party—a_red-cheeked 
young woman, strong, and fresh, and 
vigorous, in white linen, with a baby on 
her lap, and a man, tall, broad, power- 
ful, his brows bent beneath a brown 
slouch hat upon a toy he was mending 
for a small boy in knickerbockers. 

“Stop!” cried Helen, and the carriage 
was halted. 

When Jim raised his eyes, he looked 
questioningly at the driver for a sec- 
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ond. Then he met Helen’s gaze, and 
a dark red stained his brown face. 
Gradually he took in the details of her 
entourage, and then his head went 
back, and he was laughing as heartily 
as she was hysterically. 

“Jim!” cried the girl in white linen. 

“Helen!” cried Mr. Harmon. 

“IT thought you had come to wreak 
vengeance upon me for being happy, 
as you once threatened.’ said Helen, 
leaning out of the carriage, and ignor- 
ing her spouse. 

“And I, Heaven help me for a con- 
ceited blockhead,” cried Jim, “thought 
you wanted me to take up the old thing 
where we left it off when we were kids! 
Annihilate me if you want to, Helen, 
for I was afraid to dash your hopes 
by telling you I was married these six 
years!” 

And then introductions were in order. 





After the Storia 


O early fell this sudden snow, 
Its wild wet flakes along the wind 

Perched upon boughs yet green, though thinned 
Of their full coats a month ago. 
They piled the grasses’ roots; the blades 

They climbed with silent step but true, 

Till not a stem could prickle through 
To make a swing for elfin maids. 


Dull from my stormbound yesterday 
I fare along with eager stride, 

So eager, dear, to reach your side 

That little hurts me by the way, 

Though you, I think, would grieve to know - 
Your canna drops its scarlet hood; 
Would stoop to touch, in pitying mood, 

This frozen sparrow on the snow. 


JEANNIE PENDLETON EWING. 

















beg ZUM- As SPOOK 





ILLUSTRATED BY 


[H. GRUNWALD 





Notr—The strange affair of 

Tiberius Kipp,” 

these characters were introduced: 
Hemiock Bowpen: Amateur sleuth, 


“The Zum-Zum Spook” 
and the reader may like to be reminded that in 


carries farther “The Case of 
“The Case of Tiberius Kipp” 


who had brazenly insisted on attaching himself 


to Sheriff Sproul as volunteer detective, greatly to that gentleman’ s indignation. 


HANNAH LEVEL: 
courted by him, 


Maiden lady, of Canaan, neighbor of one Tiberius Kipp, and formerly 
whom she now accused of persecuting her by slurs and sneers, and by 


flooding her house with all the spiders he could catch in Canaan. 
Tiberius Kipp: Elderly bachelor, who, after his protracted romance with Miss Level was 


shattered, developed “soul-mate” 


tendencies, and advertised for a wife—each candidate for 


that position being met at the railroad station by Miss Level, and_warned against him. 


Supplemented by this reminder, the t 


ale of “The Zum-Zum Spook” 


is complete in itself. 





OR a week now, Hiram Look, mak- 
ing the daily calls of a loafing 
friend on the high sheriff of Cux- 

abexis County, had been conscious that 
something was the matter with Cap’n 
Aaron Sproul. 

The cap’n was taciturn to the point 
of rudeness. Once or twice he barked 
replies to Hiram’s innocent questions 
with a vehemence that made the old 
showman jump off his chair. 

On this day the sheriff did not even 
grunt when Hiram came in and greeted 
him. He was at his desk, his arms 
akimbo on the big blotter, and was writ- 
ing. That is to say, he was thudding 
his blunt pen into the ink pot and spat- 


tering much ink with very few words 
on paper to show for his energy. His 
hair was scruffed up like an angry 
mane; he chewed his tongue, and dur- 
ing the ten minutes that his old friend 
watched him in silence he ripped sheet 
after sheet of ink-spattered paper into 
shreds, and stuffed the bits into the 
waste-paper basket. 

“You must be composin’ words for a 
popular song,” suggested Hiram at last, 
resolved to break in on this embarrass- 
ing silence, either for better or worse. 

The sheriff hooked his grizzled chin 
around over his shoulder, and glared at 
Hiram. 


“Shut that clack!” he yelped. 
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The old showman bridled promptly. 

“It’s hydrophoby that’s the matter 
with you,” he retorted. “And a bad 
case of it, at that! You'll be frothin’ 
at the mouth and tryin’ to run up the 
wall next. If it does you any good to 
set in this office and growl and yap at 
the best friend you’ve got, then go 
ahead and do it. But you’re only mak- 
in’ yourself ridiculous, and ain’t makin’ 
me afraid. Now I’ve said my say, and 
my mind’s clear. And you needn't talk 
till you get ready, if it’s a thousand 
years.” 

He snapped a newspaper open vi- 
ciously, and settled himself to read. 
The sheriff expended the energy of his 
resentment on a sheet of paper, se- 
cured a fresh sheet, and went on writ- 
ing. 

After a time he paused, leaned back, 
and surveyed his completed labors with 
a glimmer of satisfaction in his eyes. 
He whirled about in his chair. 

“Here, you!” he snapped. 

Hiram’s face came over the edge of 
his newspaper with a start. The cap’n 
was holding out to him a written sheet. 

“Read that out loud to me,’ com- 
manded the sheriff brusquely. 

Hiram reaffixed his spectacles, and 
obeyed. 


To Honor’ste B. F. BAaLpwin, Governor, 
Sir: I take my pen in hand to inform you 
respectfully that I resign my office as high 
sheriff of Cuxabexis County, not having any 
further appetite for a job that keeps a man 
busy boarding tramps and running errands 
for landlubbers. This is to notify you that 
I have hove cable short, and am ready to sail 
as soon as I get clearance papers from you. 
Yours and so forth, 
Aaron Sprout, Sheriff. 
P. S.—The sooner the better. 


“Sounds better’n I cal'lated it 
would,” said the cap’n, returning 
Hiram’s stare of astonishment with 


complacency. “But I'd rather take a 
trick at the wheel in a no’theaster and a 
followin’ sea any time than write a let- 
ter to a governor. But that sounds A 
one. Pass it here, and I’ll back an en- 


velope for it.” 
But Hiram held it away from the ex- 
tended hand. 
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“No, you ain’t goin’ to do any such 
thing,” he gasped. 

“Told you I was goin’ to—told you 
a week ago, didn’t I?” 

“Told me a week ago! Why, you’ve 
threatened to resign every week for 
three years. But you ain’t goin’ to re- 
sign. You've got to he 

The sheriff rose, and took the. letter 
away from his friend. He sat down 
again at his desk and began to fold the 
sheet. 

“Tl show you that some talk I make 
ain’t all talk.” He banged his fist on 
the corner of the envelope. “There 
goes the two-cent stamp that will lug it. 
And there ain’t any mistakin’ the 
language it’s carryin’. Me with thutty 
thousand dollars’ worth of vessel prop- 
erty that’s payin’ me eighteen per cent. 
and better—what do I want of a 
twelve-hundred-dollar job that lets 
loose on me every cussed old dogfish in 
this county that wants a grudge satis- 
fied or a law paper served?  Settin’ 
here in this office and lettin’ every old 
gas bag have the right to come in and 
blow off his mind under my _ nose. 
I’ve ; 

‘I’m in here more than any one else. 
Mebbe you're referrin’ to me.” 

“Not unless you stand ready to claim 
you’re one of ’em. I’ve woke up, I tell 
you!” 

“You're makin’ a mistake,” asserted 
Hiram, with heat. ‘You’re goin’ to 
find time hanging just as heavy as it 
hangs with me. I keep wishin’ I 
hadn’t retired from the show business 
so early. What in blazes are you goin’ 
to do with yourself ?” 

“May take back the Jefferson P. 
Benn for a cruise, and show the 
youngsters how it’s done—but mebbe 
not. Probably I'll go back to my place 
in Scotaze, build over the front porch 
like a quarter-deck, and kick off’m it 
every old fool that comes around to 
bother me. That won’t be any sheriff’s 
office where I’m a county’s hired man!” 

It seemed as though that declaration 
had served as the cue for one of the 
most persistent of the gadflies that had 
been aggravating the high sheriff of 
Cuxabexis. Mr. Hemlock Bowden 
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came in, and shut the door carefully be- 
hind him. His fat face was serious; 
his mien was ominous. 

“T told you-——” began the cap’n vio- 
lently. 

“I know what you told me, and [ 
want to remind you that threats come 
home to roost,” broke in Mr. Bowden, 
with a boldness that 
astonished the 
sheriff. 

In the past Bow- 
den had been meek, 
though persistent. 
Now his wheezy 
voice was harsh, and 
his eyes glittered, 
and he had the 
amazing demeanor 
of a rabbit about to 
rise on his hind legs 
and spit in a_bull- 
dog's eye. 

“Threats come 
home to roost, I say! 
One has come to 
you. I’m _ bringing 
it. Now, hold on, 
Mister Sheriff. This 
is no time for blus- 
tering and_ bellow- 





ing. If you was 
anybody else than 


high sheriff of this 
county, I shouldn't 
be giving you the 
chance you're get- 
ting. But it shan’t 
ever be said that De- 
tective Bowden 
didn’t go steady and ae 
carefu l—always 
moving on, you un- 
derstand, and can’t 
any more be stopped than a planet 
moving through space. Of course, you 
can bluster and blow, and throw away 
your chance, but don’t ever say I didn’t 
come to you as one professional to an- 
other, detective to chief, and give you 
that chance. When the axe falls—and 
[ can let it fall any minute—don't 
blame me; and I call that gent, there, 
to witness. I say again, threats come 
home to roost. Be careful you don’t 
6 





Mr. Hemlock Bowden came in, and shut the door 
carefully behind him. 
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make any more. For you're goin’ to 
have trouble enough about one that you 
did make.” 

“When I said to you I’d stick a han- 
dle into you and use you to slush decks 
with if [ ever caught you in my wake 
again, you butter-nosed porpoise, I 
meant exactly what I said, and sh 

“Not that threat 
—it isn’t that one,” 
broke in’ Mr. Bow- 
den crisply. He 
flipped open his 
notebook, and point- 
ed the end of an ad- 
monitory pencil at 
the cap’n. “I’m deal- 
ing with the case of 
Tiberius Kipp, of 
Canaan. You don't 
deny that you were 
in Canaan on the 
seventeenth day of 
October, do you? 
That’s a week ago 
to-day.” 

“Of course I 
don’t deny it.” 

Cap'n Sproul 
arose, anger flaming 
in his face. 

“Don’t deny that 
you walked to Ti- 
berius Kipp’s house 
with him after you 
finished the regular 
business you came 
to Canaan for, and 
had talk with said 
Kipp near fence in 
4 said Kipp’s yard, 
one Hannah Level 
being present?” 

“Bowden, I’m 
goin’ to hand you one that you'll re- 
member—and you won't need a note- 
book to remind you of it,” stated the 
cap’n, with vigor. 

“Then let justice march on,” said the 
sleuth boldly. ‘In ten minutes you'll be 
locked up in your own jail, and the 
story of the case of Tiberius Kipp will 
go ringing over this country. But re- 
member, I gave you your chance.” 

By this time all the natural curiosity 
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of Hiram Look was shining in his eyes. 
He stepped in front of the enraged 
sheriff, and caught his arm. 

“Took-a-here, Aaron; let the critter 
say his say. There ain’t any harm in 
that!” 

“Stand here and swap talk with that 
jeeheifered lunatic ?” 

“Lunatic or not, there’s no sense in 
kickin’ a man out, and sending him off 
to make trouble when all he wants to 
do is make a little talk!’ He pushed 
the cap’n back to his chair. ‘He don't 
deny,” he informed Mr. Bowden. 

“Deny!” roared the sheriff. “Of 
course [ don’t deny. But you think I’m 
goin’ to stand here and help that pork- 
padded porous plaster to tack a full- 
rigged peanut shell in a pint of soap- 
suds? Deny talkin’ with that Kipp, or 
whatever his name was? While I was 
in Canaan on business, this Kipp and 
that old-maid neighbor of his landed on 
my back, tryin’ to get me to straighten 
out the cat-and-dog fight they were in 
after havin’ been courtin’ longer’n old 
Methusalum took in the days when a 
hundred years wasn’t any object. And 
when they wouldn’t take good advice [ 
came along home where I could attend 
to sensible business.”’ 

“You don’t deny,” insisted Mr. Bow- 
den, “that before you left you beat and 
bruised Mr. Kipp with your hands?” 

“T cuffed his old chops the same as 
I'd cuff anybody that tried to start a 
row with me.” 

“Don’t deny that you told him that 
you’d come back and finish him?” 

“When I’m mad I don’t stop 
write down everything I say.” 

“T wasn’t angry. I was there, and [ 
wrote down what you said,” stated Mr. 
Bowden inexorably. “Do you deny 
that after Mr. Kipp wrote an article for 
the newspapers, pitching into you, you 
came back to Canaan?” 

“Never been there since,” said the 
sheriff stoutly. “And now this thing 
has gone just as far as it’s goin’. You 


and 


say another word along that line, Bow- 

den, and down comes your top-hamper.” 
Hiram Look had a flash of memory, 

and saw sudden light on the subject. 
“Why, look here, Aaron,” he blurted. 
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“T was the one that showed you that 
piece in the paper, and asked you who 
this Kipp was! It was only a few days 
ago. And you said you’d make an ex- 
ample of old Kipp that would show the 
rest of the landlubbers in this county 
that you were a bad man to tackle, and 
you took your hat, and started for the 
train, and M 

All at once Hiram became aware that 
Mr. Bowden was busily writing down 
his words in the notebook. 

“Here, you stop that!’ he ordered. 
“I'm talkin’ with my friend Sproul, 
here.” 

“It’s a detective’s business to grab a 
clue wherever he can find it,” replied 
Mr. Bowden, “and if that ain’t a clue 
that tightens the web, then I miss my 
guess.” 

“T never went to Canaan,” the cap’n 
protested, talking to Hiram. “I 
changed my mind after I got part way 
to the depot. I walked around a while, 
and cooled off, and came back here, and 
went up the back way, and went right 
to bed.” 

“But you said you were goin’,” in- 
sisted Hiram, again careless of the clue- 
hunting listener, pricked by the sud- 
den reflection that his friend Sproul 
had tried to fool him as though he were 
one of the common herd. 

Cap’n Sproul did not relish the 
gleam of distrust he saw in Hiram’s 
eyes. 

“You said you were goin’,” repeated 
that offended and incautious friend. 
“And you went out of this office ripe 
and r’arin’. And I wasn’t knowin’ to 
your comin’ back and gettin’ to bed by 
the back way.” 

Cap’n Sproul was still unaware of 
what possible accusation the hateful 
Bowden could bring against him. But 
the sight of that zealous amateur scrib- 
bling in his notebook made him uneasy. 
And Hiram kept blundering on, ex- 
pressing his grieved surprise that one 
friend should try to deceive another. 

“T tell you,” insisted the sheriff, “I 
came back, and minded my own busi- 
ness, and went to bed—and I don’t 
have to come and ask your permission 
to do that, do 1?) And what in the devil 





























does the whole thing amount to, any- 
way ?” 

“It amounts to this,” broke in Mr. 
3owden implacably. “It makes my 
next question a solemn and important 
one. That question is: What have you 
done with Mr. Tiberius Kipp, living, or 
what have you done with the body of 
Tiberius Kipp, dead ?” 

Even that fat man with the wheezy 
voice made that question ominous. 
Hiram scrubbed his hand across a moist 
brow, and stared at the sheriff with 
amazement and suspicion mingled. 

“For I’m giving you a chance,” said 
Mr. Bowden. “As chief, you're en- 
titled to it, perhaps. I have all clues, 
and now the web is tight. At any rate, 
I’ve shown you what kind of a detec- 
tive I am. You said I couldn't detect. 
Mr. Sheriff, what say you now ?” 

“IT say, havin’ only a few seconds to 
spare and havin’ used up considerable 
language on you already, that I could 
take a pound of tripe and a handful of 
baled hay and make a better mess of 
brains than you've got in that slush- 
pail head of yours. I don’t know any- 
thing about Kipp. I don’t want to 
know anything about Kipp.” 

“T call on you to take note of how I 
control my expression and my natural 
feelings,” urged Mr. Bowden. “Marks 
of a good detective, eh? Mister Sher- 
iff, there was probably much provoca- 
tion by Kipp. I saw your first inter- 
view with him. He talked violently to 
you then. Then came that article as- 
sailing you in print. I’m making al- 
lowances for you. I’m giving you a 
chance. I think you were much pro- 


voked. I have all the threads in my 

hand. I’m willing to go slow. I think 

I’ve won my way as detective.” 
“You're no detective. You came 


here, and butted your way into this 
office, and chased me around grabbing 
into my business at every turn [ made. 
Bowden, you get out, and stay out!” 
“I’m going to be patient with you a 
few minutes longer,” persisted Bow- 
den. “You are trying to act just as 


though you didn’t know that Tiberius 
Kipp had disappeared off the face of 
earth. 


the Gone without leaving a 
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trace. Gone, leaving only a letter 
pinned onto his front door. Letter 


says that if he isn’t ever heard from 
again, you're the one to be looked to. 
I’m the one that found that letter, and 
it's put away safe. It'll be used when 
I have to use it.” 

“When you have to use it, you— 
you . 





You seem to be a slow man to grab 
at chances and take hints,” said Mr. 
Bowden severely. ‘I’ve just shown 
you what kind of a detective I am. 1 
ain’t saying anything to you now about 
what a guilty conscience may be whis- 
pering at the same time. But I ain't 
the kind of a detective that hankers to 
pull down my own chief. If you can’t 
take a hint, then you’ve got to have the 
thing right out plain. I told you a week 
ago that I was going to attach myself 
to this office as detective. I’m going to 
do so. I’m only unofficial just now. 
All is, Mister Sheriff, make me official, 
a three years’ contract at fifteen dollars 
a week, and I'll loosen the web around 
you, hand over that letter that no one 
knows about but myself, and the case 
of Tiberius Kipp will be dropped. That 
may not be just according to the high- 
est ethics of detective work, but I’ve 
got to look after Number One in this 
world, and this seems to be the best 
way to do it.” 

The sheriff gaped at him, incapable 
of uttering a word just then. 

“You can probably handle your 
friend there all right,” suggested Mr. 
Bowden slyly. ‘“He’s been let in on 
the case a little more’n I intended; but, 
on the other hand, he furnished one of 
the best clues I’ve got hold of.” 

“T'll be dumbelted if I’m gettin’ onto 
what this means,’ protested Hiram. 
“Aaron, you don’t mean to tell me that 
you had anything to do with vd 

Cap’n Sproul got his voice. His face 
was purple, and his eyes were lighted by 
dangerous fires. 

“Here’s what I mean to tell you,” he 
raved. “This cussed lamper eel has 





been wigglin’ along after me for the 
last week, and now you've blarted out 
something to him about my goin’ to 
Canaan. 


I tell you I didn’t go. I 
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— 


He shoved him into a room that was as near being a dungeon as 


any apartment the Cuxabexis jail afforded. 


walked out of here mad, and said I was 
going, but I didn’t go. Who’s Kipp, 
anyway? An old love-cracked walrus 
that I tried to cuff a little common 
sense into. If he’s gone anywhere, let 
him go. But I'd like to see any tin- 
headed butterfish come into my office, 
and try to plaster the thing onto me, 
the high sheriff of this county—and 
think he’s goin’ to get away with it!” 

“Then let the world ring with the 
story!” cried Mr. Bowden. ‘You've 
had your chance!’ 

He turned to leave. The cap’n thrust 
Hiram out of the way with such a 
mighty push that the old showman went 
tumbling into a corner. The next mo- 
ment he landed on Bowden, who had 
not anticipated assault in the presence 
of a witness. 

The fat man was like putty in the 
hands of the tyrant who had manhan- 
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dled sailors for thirty years. 
Cap’n Sproul rushed him 
across the office, into the cor- 
ridor, ran him down a flight 
of stairs, and shoved him into 
a room that was as near being 
a dungeon as any apartment 
the Cuxabexis jail afforded 
He banged shut the grated 
door, and then slammed the 
outer iron door, and locked it. 
He listened a moment grimly. 
The wheezy yelps of Mr. 
Bowden were not to be heard 
through that barrier. 

Then he tramped back to 
his office, and stood there for 
a time, glaring upon the aston- 
ished Hiram, in whose eyes 
he still detected that sly look 
of suspicion and query. 

“If you've got any particu- 
lar remarks to make, now is 
the time appointed,” said the 
sheriff. 

His friend stammered some- 
thing that was unintelligible. 

“Then IT’ll make a_ few. 
You want to quit lookin’ at 
me as though I was old Cap 
Kidd come back to life. You 
nake any more talk about my 
goin’ to Canaan when I didn’t 

I'll ram you into the next dog- 


go, and 
=~? 
Jokes can go about 


hole to Bowden's. 
so far with me!” 

“If there’s any joke to this I don't 
see where it comes in,” observed Hiram 
distantly. “After what you've just 
done to an innocent citizen, I reckon 
you're in a state of mind to do most 
anything. But I ain’t pryin’ into your 
secrets. But I’m just goin’ to remark 
—-and I make bold to say it—that | 
ain’t surprised any longer that you're 
goin’ to resign as high sheriff. For a 
week you've seemed to have consider- 
able on your.mind. I think you’re wise 
to get rid of some of it.” 

Cap’n Sproul plucked his letter to the 
governor out of his pocket, and shoved 
it into a drawer of his desk. 

“Took,” he snarled, ‘you ain’t ever 
perfectly happy unless you’ve got your 
nose stuck just as fur into my business 

















as it will go. Seein’ that it’s a cheap 
way of keepin’ you happy, I’ll-let your 
nose stay there. I’m goin’ down to 
Canaan by the next train, and find out 
what this thing is all about. I'll stay 
high sheriff of this county long enough 
for that. You’d better come along. If 
you don’t, them secrets of mine will 
get to troublin’ your appetite, and keep- 
in’ you awake nights.” 

“T’'ll come along if you need ‘my 
help,” said Hiram, trying to be gruff 
and conceal his curiosity, and failing. 
“But see here, Aaron! You haven't 
got any right to arrest that fat man 
that way. There'll be trouble come 
out of it.” 

“Well, it won’t come out till he comes 
out—and then I’ll be ready for it. If 
you're goin’ with me make less talk and 
more motions with your feet. There’s 
a train in fifteen minutes.” 

He secured his hat, poked a revolver 
into one hip pocket, and a billy into the 
other, and started for the door. 

“T’ve had to warn you before about 
goin’ off half cocked when you’re mad,” 
insisted Hiram. “I tell you that fat 
man will have something serious to 
bring up against you for this. You've 
got to have some reason for arrestin’ 
lim—some warrant or—well, this ain't 
the high seas!” 

“When a man comes around to gouge 
me, I’ve got a special system for 
handlin’ his case,” retorted the cap’n, 
not in the least impressed by the warn- 
ing. “What’s the use of my runnin’ a 
jail, anyway, if I ain’t goin’ to use it 
when I need it? I reckon I'll have 
some facts to go on the next time I dis- 
cuss old Kipp with Hemlock Bowden.” 

“But you're leavin’ him without any- 
thing to eat!” 

“He can suck his fist and play bear. 
He’s fat enough to den up and live all 
winter—say nothin’ of overnight. I 
tell you, Hiram, that critter will take 
no harm while I run down to Canaan. 
And he'll be in the right frame of mind 
to talk sensible business when I get 
back—and if he ain’t then there’ll be 
another case of the Man in the Iron 
Mask in Cuxabexis County. I hain’t 
read history for nothin’.” 
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Hiram followed him down the street, 
and the speed with which the cap’n hur- 
ried to the train left no breath for fur- 
ther appeals on behalf of Bowden. 

It, was a silent ride down after one 
remark that Hiram ventured. He sug- 
gested a possible connection between 
the Kipp case and the sheriff’s general 
state of mind for a week and his sud- 
den determination to resign his office 
and get out of the public eye. He of- 
fered as a friend to stand by and see 
him through any scrape. 

The cap’n turned, and looked him 
full in the eye with boring regard. He 
surprised again that glint of suspicion. 

“There ain’t any use in tryin’ to keep 
a secret away from you,” said the sher- 
iff. “I killed Kipp. I believe it was an 
axe I used, but I ain’t sure. I may be 
gettin’ them other three murders I done 
last week mixed up with this one. But 
I think ‘twas an axe. And I had a date 
to kill another man over in Vienny an 
hour later, and didn’t have time to bury 
Kipp very deep. I’m takin’ you down 
to help me move the corpse. Now that 
you know all the facts, and just why 
you're goin’ along, you'll oblige me 
much if you'll shut up and mind your 
own business while I do some thinkin’.” 

‘Twas in the edge of the dusk that 
they arrived at Canaan. Cap’n Sproul 
left the smoking car by the front end, 
and hurried down the platform to avoid 
the little assemblage of villagers loaf- 
ing farther up the platform opposite 
the passenger coaches. He ran full tilt 
into Deputy Sheriff Watson, of Ca- 
naan, who was picking up boxes that is- 
sued from the express car, and shaking 
them close to his ear. He was listen- 
ing for the gurgle that would betray 
contraband liquors. Mr. Watson 
promptly gave over that search, and 
chased at the sheriff's heels. 

“T’ve been intendin’ to run up and 
see you about Tibe Kipp’s case, sher- 
iff,” he panted. ‘First I thought the 
darned old cuss was just hidin’ and 
playin’ possum so’s to get Hannah 
Level guessin’. But I reckon he’s dead, 

because his spook has gone to ha’ntin’ 
his premises. If I hadn’t been so busy 
watchin’ these trains for licker, I was 
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comin’ up to warn you that folks down 
this way are havin’ over some pretty 
black talk, and bringin’ you into the case 
on account of what happened between 
you and Kipp, and things that fat 
snooper let drop kind o’ started the talk, 
I reckon.” The sheriff was growling fe- 
rocious remarks as he trudged along, 
evidently trying to outfoot the deputy. 
“But there ain’t any doubt about old 
Kipp’s ghost. There ain’t any account- 
in’ for them devilish noises in any other 
way. Regular excursion parties are 
drivin’ in here nights to listen. They’ve 
even got up a name for it—the Zum- 
Zum _ spook’—because it sounds like 
that, and you can't tell where the noise 
comes from.” 

The sheriff halted 
whirled on his pursuer. 

“Watson, there’s just one kind of 
spirits that them brains of yours can 
understand. Them’s the kind that 
comes in jugs. You go back and ’tend 
to ‘em.” 

Deputy Watson stepped away a few 
paces. He was plainly and promptly 
indignant. 

“The fat feller said a few things that 
made folks set up and take notice,” he 
declared resentfully, “but I reckon I 
can drop something that’ll make ‘em put 
two and two together. You ain't for- 
got, have you, sheriff, that you tele- 
foamed to me to tell Kipp you was 
comin’ down to do him up?” 

“I was there in the office with you 
when, you telephoned, Aaron,” groaned 
Hiram dolefully. “I tell you here’s a 
thing that you’ve got to handle care- 
fuller than you're doin’. It’s lookin’ 
worse than | had any idea it would!” 

“Go smoke a slag of glass, and keep 
on lookin’ at it,” advised Cap’n Sproul, 
with heat. “You’ve got good eyesight, 
but don’t hurt it. You're a fit match 
for that cross-eyed, yeller-backed cock- 
roach that you’re swappin’ contidences 
with. Keep that mouth of yours open. 


suddenly, and 


Look,” he advised bitterly. ‘With good 
luck and a little more grease on the 
thing you do your remembering with, 
you'll get me marked up to where Ju- 
das Iscarrot and Dixy Bull, the pirate, 
are only in the primer class compared 
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I don’t want anybody but 
He 


with me. 
friends. chasin’ around with me.” 
trudged away, muttering. 

Hir:m persisted in the pursuit, and 
kept close behind. Watson, a bit more 
wary, brought up the rear. 

The long street that led past the 
weather-beaten mansion that had been 
the home of Tiberius Kipp and his an- 
cestors was well shaded by drooping 
elms. There were many teams hitched 
along the street, and groups of persons 
buzzed in grave undertones with the air 
of those attending a funeral. 

“The spook hunters are gatherin’ for 
the evenin’ exercises,’ Deputy Watson 
informed Hiram. 

The gloom was too deep under the 
trees, and the waiting people were too 
much occupied in their own affairs, to 
note the high sheriff when he marched 
past. Cap’n Sproul went directly to the 
house of Hannah Level, Kipp’s nearest 
neighbor. 

Miss Level came to the door in an- 
swer to his emphatic knock, taking the 
precaution to bring a lighted lamp with 
her. She was dressed in deepest 
mourning, and her eyes were red- 
rimmed. The look she gave the sheriff 
was an equal mixture of astonishment 
and accusation. 

“Have you come to gloat over your 
work?” she demanded, after catching 
her breath. : 

“T’ll ‘tend to gloatin’ when I've got a 
little more time for it, marm. Just now 
I want to ask you a question or two. 
You're old Kipp’s nearest neighbor. 
As near’s I can find out, durin’ court- 
in’, and since then whilst you two have 
been fightin’, you’ve never took your 
eyes off’m him, day or night.” 

“That insult on top of all the rest!” 

“I'm givin’ you facts, and I can’t help 
how you look at ’em,” insisted Cap’n 
Sproul. “Now, what’s become of that 
old fool? Why didn’t you take and 
marry him like I advised you to, and 
then take a mop handle and pound 
some sense into him?” 

“Don’t you dare to come to my door, 
and rub it in,” she cried. ‘You are the 
man above all others that knows where 
Mr. Kipp is. Didn’t I see you strike 




















that noble man? 
Didn’t I hear the 
threats you made 
about coming back to 
finish him? You ask 
where he is? He’s 
dead, and you know 
it, and his spirit walks 
nightly trying to 
moan out the name of 
the man that mur- 
dered him. That 
name will come out! 
I don’t see how you 
dare to step foot in 
these parts. It’s be- 
cause you're desper- 
ate enough to try to 
bluff it out, I sup- 
pose. But you don’t 
dare to step on the 
sacred ground that 
was his home. I tell 
you his blood will cry 
out.” 

“Reckon it'll 
‘Sproul,’ do you?” 

“T do,’ she de- 
clared, stung by his 
sneer. 

“tnen, so that 
there won’t be any 
mistake, you'd better 
come along where 
you can hear all plain, 
because I’m goin’ 
over.” 

“He’s got grit,” muttered Deputy 
Watson to Hiram, standing near in the 
gloom. “Nobody’s dared to go nearer 
than the fence, so far. It’s a noise that 
makes your blood run cold. I'll say 
that much for it!” 

Miss Level set down her lamp. 

“T have nothing to be afraid of,” she 
said, and followed him toward the line 
fence. 

The sheriff kicked away one of the 
rotting boards, and crawled under. 
Miss Level followed, and so did Hiram 
and the deputy. But Cap’n Sproul 
paid no attention to his retinue. He 
had the determined air of a man who 
had set himself to a task without re- 
gard to consequences or for spectators. 


say 
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The cap'n had him ina firm grip. It was Tiberius Kipp. 


“Near as can be cal’lated by what can 
be heard from the ro’d,” faltered Mr. 
Watson, conceiving new respect for the 
high sheriff, “spook does most of his 
operatin’ in the orchard.” 

Cap'n Sproul proceeded thither, and 
found a seat on an overturned wheel- 
barrow. 

“You'd better set down on t’other 
half of it, marm,” he advised. “No 
reason why you can’t take it easy whilst 
you're waitin’ for a ghost.” 

She sat down stiffly, sighing some- 
thing about ‘darling Tiberius.” 

“Tf that’s the way you feel about 
him,” snapped the cap’n crisply, “what 
did you and he go to fightin’ for after 
you'd courted twenty years?” 
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“In the presence of death,” Miss 
Level acknowledged, with another sigh, 
“the truth ought to be spoken. I'll ac- 
cept the blame. I’ve been thinking it all 
over since Fate tore us asunder. I 
think I put Mr. Kipp on probation too 
long. But I wanted to test out his 
character.” 

“You mean, wear out what little in- 
dependence he had,” said the cap’n 
tartly. “I can read you like a book. 
You're one of the domineerin’ kind. 
It’s rule or ruin with you. You wanted 
to keep rubbin’ his nose in the dirt.” 

“T’ll not be talked to in any such 
way,” cried Miss Level. ‘Not by you, 
you wretch: I’m here to hear his blood 
cry out so that I can take up the task 
of vengeance!” 

“Tf he'd on'y talked to you a little on 
the line [’m tak'n’ with a slat once in a 
while by the scruff of the neck, you'd 
have been married, and mellowed, and 
all right by now,” said the cap’n. 
ain't sayin’ there’s no such thing as 
ghosts. Old Kipp’s may be hangin’ 
around here now for all I know. It 
might comfort him some to hear you 
own up that you didn’t use him right.” 

The spinster was silent for a while. 

“T only wish I had a chance to try it 
over with him,” she lamented. ‘I’d be 
different. I guess he was right, and I 
was wrong. I didn’t indulge his ro- 
mantic streak a mite.” 

“And when that romantic streak did 

finally bust out in him, he went to ad- 
vertisin’ for wives,” growled the sher- 
iff. ‘‘That’s what comes of not givin’ 
human nature a vent. Give it proper 
vent, and itll kind of wheezle along 
.through life, and blow off easy and 
comfortable. Plug it, and all to once 
it goes off with a bang that knocks 
things galley-west like a stick of dyna- 
mite.” i 

“Spook must have got interested in 
the conversation about him,” whispered 
the deputy to Hiram. “It’s past his 
time already.” 

The cap’n was about to enter upon 
further dissertation about the folly of 
some kinds of women, but all at once a 
strange sound checked his words. Miss 
Level gripped his arm, and groaned. 
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It was truly a strange sound. It was 
deep, and distant, and hollow. One 
could not tell whether it came from the 
bowels of the earth or from the air 
above. It was a muffled ‘“‘zum-zoom.” 
Ievery now and then it quavered slight- 
ly. Once in a while there was a queer, 
tremulous rasp that got on the nerves. 
Hiram came closer to the cap’n, and 
Deputy Watson forgot his fear of re- 
buke and crowded up also. 

“So that’s what Canaan calls a ghost, 
is it?’ demanded the sheriff suddenly, 
so sharply that they all jumped. 

“It’s the Zum-Zum_ spook,’ gasped 
Watson. 

“Well, if it ain’t a ghost, what is it?” 
asked Hiram, in a tone that signified: 
that he was ready to stick up for the 
supernatural. 

“When I find out I'll tell you,” re- 
marked the cap’n dryly. He went on in 
the same tone: “I’ve been settin’ here 
five minutes listenin’ to a sound that 
seems to be a cross between the blat of 
a croupy calf and the hoot of a bull 
fiddle, and if that’s a ghost talkin’, I 
hain't heard him mention the name of 
Sproul yet. Look here, you three; I’ve 
been pretty patient about this Kipp 
business up till now. Startin’ with the 
hints of one Bowden who's got leaf 
lard where other people have brains, it’s 
got now where this old maid accuses 
ine, the high sheriff of this county, of 
bein’ the one that has done up old 
Kipp—whatever has happened to him. 
I’m here to find out the truth. But 
after this be careful about what you 
say to me—I’m on a hair trigger.” 

He rose, took his revolver in one 
hand, his billy in the other, and began to 
search the orchard. The others re- 
mained huddled at the wheelbarrow. 
The shadows, to their startled eyes, 
seemed full of uncanny shapes. 

Cap'n Sproul found that sound an 
elusive one. Sometimes, as he walked 
about, it seemed near. But he could not 
locate it. It was pervasive. It mocked 
by nearness—it deceived by remote- 
ness, 

“Ts old Kipp’s house locked up?” the 
sheriff asked, coming back to Watson 
after a while. 


























“T found it unlocked, and I locked it, 
and took the key till the thing was set- 
tled,”’ said the deputy. 

“You afraid to get a lantern and light 
me around the place?” 

“No,” said Watson, with no very 
sprightly tone. “I ain’t afraid, but 
there ain’t anybody there in that house. 
I’ve been all through in the daytime.” 

“T wouldn’t take your word or judg- 
ment on so much as a batch of sour- 
milk biscuit,” blurted the cap’n. “Get 
that lantern.” 

“It will comfort me to behold the 
sacred possessions of my Tiberius,” 
sniffed Miss Level. “I will be brave. 
I'll go, too.” 

“Make it just as much of an excur- 
sion party as you want to,” said the 
sheriff. ‘‘There’s nothin’ I’m tryin’ to 
hide. This is a case of openin’ up. And 
I serve notice that when it’s opened 
up there'll be talk swallowed back by 
certain parties that will be about as 
hearty a meal as was ever served hot. 
Now get on ahead with that lantern, 
Watson.” 

It was a bachelor’s house, forlorn and 
unkempt. The many spacious rooms in 
the old mansion were filled with clutter. 
Cap’n Sproul resolutely opened every 
door, peered into every closet, and 
poked into all the litter. In the or- 
chard the rather tenuous suspicion had 
come to him that Mr. Kipp was hidden 
somewhere in the house, and producing 
that strange noise by means of a tube 
or some such apparatus. But he found 
no one. Nor did the old barn disclose 
any explanation. 

“Marm,” said the cap'n rebukingly 
at the end of their explorations, “I’ve 
been into a lot of houses in my time, 
but I never saw one with more sculch 
and general upheaval in it. You ought 
to be ashamed of yourself that you left 
Kipp alone all these years to tend and 
do for himself.” 

“T am,” sobbed Miss Level. “If | 
only had him back I'd even let him play 
his bass viol all day and all night if he 
wanted to.” 

“Addicted to the bull fiddle, was he?” 

“It was about his playin’ that instru- 
ment that we had our first quarrel. 
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3ut I’d find it cheerful music if I could 
only hear my sweetheart play it now.” 

“That sound over there in the or- 
chard seems turrible like a bull fiddle 
to me,” declared the sheriff. 

“It's his soul playing it, then,” wept 
Miss Level, losing control of her feel- 
ings at last. “I never shall see him in 
this life agai.” 

With her handkerchief to her eyes, 
she stumbled away to her own house. 

Cap’n Sproul sat down again on the 
wheelbarrow, and meditated. 

“It’s stopped!” cried Deputy Watson 
suddenly. ‘Generally stops about this 
time.” 

Utter stillness prevailed. Then they 
heard the scuffling feet of the listeners 
in the street as the curiosity seekers 
departed, sated with the gruesome mys- 


tery of the thing. Wagons rattled 
away. At last profound - stillness 
reigned all through the village. It was 


rather grisly there in the orchard. 
Deputy Watson stared about anxiously 
in the blackness. While he knew that 
throngs filled the street near by, he had 
courage to remain on the Kipp prem- 
ises. Deprived of that moral support, 
he tried to simulate a yawn, and said 
something about going home. 

“Go ahead,” snapped the sheriff; 
and, taking that for a command, Mr. 
Watson departed, taking the lantern 
for the comfort of his soul. 

“We can catch that night train back,” 
suggested Hiram, after a time. 

“Go and catch it,” was the cap'n’s 
short response. 

“Don’t seem to be anything sensible 
to stay here for,” remonstrated Hiram, 
peering into the night uneasily. 


“Here’s the key to that doghole 
where Bowden is,” said the sheriff. 
“Go back and tell him about a few 


other murders I’ve committed, and then 
sing him to sleep. But if you're goin’ 
to stay here you shut your mouth, and 
stay quiet. No! Don't you light that 


cigar! No matter why!” 
After a resentful mumble or two, 
Hiram crouched down on the grass. 


After a time he began to snore gently. 
Cap’n Sproul took no especial note 
of time. He hardly knew exactly why 
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iss Level was beginning to comfort him as a “poor dear,” who 
had been woefully persecuted by the wicked. 


he had decided to wait there. But his 
hard common sense repudiated the idea 
of ghosts. He had made up his mind 
that Tiberius Kipp, in the flesh, was 
somewhere about those premises. The 
way to make sure, he pondered, was to 
wait around until said Kipp should de- 
termine that he had his premises to 
himself, and could safely venture forth. 
After a time the moon rose, a sliver 
peeled from its rotundity, casting a pale 
light through watery clouds. The sher- 
iff could peer into all parts of the or- 
chard, but he was well concealed in the 
shadows under the apple tree. 
A surprising thing occurred at last. 
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A section of greensward in 
the orchard was raised slowly 
like the lid of a box. Then 
there emerged a figure that in 
the pale and eerie light of the 
moon seemed the most aston- 
ishing apparition that Cap’n 
Sproul, used to marvels of 
land and sea, had ever laid 
eyes on. It drew all its bulk 
out of what was apparently a 
hole in the ground, and start- 
ed slowly away toward the 
Kipp house. Irom where the 
cap'n sat, it seemed to pos- 
sess a fat, long, broad body 
propped on legs barely a foot 
long, and most singular of all 
was a sort of snout, or long 
antenna, projecting from the 
body. The whole thing was 
larger than the bulk of the 
ordinary man. 

Cap’n Sproul kicked the re- 
cumbent Hiram, and the old 
showman came up with a snort 
of alarm. His amazed eyes 
followed the sheriff's pointing 
finger, 

“It needs two to look at 
that thing,” hissed the cap’n. 
“What I want to know is, do 
you see it?” 

“T’'ve laid eyes on a few 
bugs in my life, but I'll be 
eternally condemned if I ever 
see an inseck like that before,” 
returned his friend, horror in 
his blanched features. “Let's 
get out of this cussed place!” 

But the sheriff of Cuxabexis flashed 
out billy and revolver, and started after 
the strange object on the trot with a 
yelped command for it to halt. It 
whirled like a flash. The beams of the 
moonlight betrayed its nature. It was 
a man carrying a bull fiddle on his back, 
and before the man could turn and es- 
cape the cap’n had him in a firm grip. 
It was ‘Tiberius Kipp. 

The sheriff did not allow him to rid 
himself of his burden. He clutched 
Kipp by the arm, and propelled him 
back along his course. 

“We'll start from where you started, 

















‘you devilish old night beetle! Where 
did you come from just now? I want a 
quick and a straight answer, or I'll have 
you in the county jail as quick as the 
next train can get there.” 

“Tt’s a dry well,” quavered Mr. Kipp, 
flabbergasted by this astonishing cap- 
ture. “I fixed it up with a sod cover 
and a cot bed.” 

“What were you doin’ down there?” 

The captive displayed a flash of 
spirit. 

“I’m sick of the world, and all the 
women and fools in it, and I wanted 
to be by myself, and comfort my spir- 
its with a little music without all the 
neighborhood houting me!” 

“You're a liar! You knew that you 
were makin’ trouble for innocent par- 
ties, and stirring up this whole town.” 

Mr. Kipp did not reply. 

Again the sheriff clutched him, and 
started with him. This time he made 
for the fence that marked Miss Level’s 
domain. 

“No, sir! I won’t go over there,” 
cried the captive. 

“You'll go if I have to bat you into 
a state of human common sense with 
that bull fiddle of yourn,” roared Sher- 
iff Sproul. “I’m handlin’ this case now, 
Kipp. You’ve lived alone and_ in- 
dulged yourself in foolishness _ till 
you're only one compass point removed 
from a lunatic. There’s a woman here 
in this house’—he kicked away more 
of the rotting fence and pushed Kipp 
through—“that wants you, and you 
want her, and both of you are hangin’ 
off and fightin’. You’re only about ten 
years old. I’m goin’ to make you grow 
up in about ten minutes. Give a good, 
loud knock on that front door, Hiram,” 
he commanded, as they hurried around 
the corner of the house. 

“Kipp,” he went on, while they were 
waiting on the porch, “if you’ve been 
hidin’ in that well daytimes because you 
were afraid I’d come down here and 
lick you for writin’ that piece for the 
paper about me, I'll excuse you, for 
you had good reason for hidin’. We'll 
call that off, and all square between us. 
But now if you don’t quit pesterin’ this 

old maid by your fool actions, and if 
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you don’t turn to and marry her the 
way you ought to have done twenty 
years ago you'd better make prepara- 
tions to rise two miles in the air, and 
stay there. There won’t be any well in 
Canaan deep enough so that I can’t get 
at you! I mean business this time!” 

He pushed Mr. Kipp up close when 
the door opened and the startled face 
of Miss Level was disclosed. 

“Marm,” he said, “I’ve brought you 
the soul of Tiberius Kipp, along with 
his body and his bull fiddle. There’s a 
pretty middlin’ mellow sort of a moon 
out here, and I’d advise you to come 
out and pick up that courtin’ where 
you two laid it down. I'll allow you 
just one fortnight to finish the thing. 
If I don’t get weddin’ cards and a piece 
of cake by that time, I'll make it so hot 
for one Tiberius Kipp for his actions 
that he’ll have chills in Tophet on ac- 
count of the change in climate. Bid- 
din’ you good night, you have my best 
wishes !” 

He stole a glance backward as he 
turned the corner of the house, the 
stuttering Hiram at his heels. Miss 
Level was helping Mr. Kipp rid him- 
self of the bull fiddle, and was begin- 
ning to comfort him as a “poor dear,” 
who had been woefully persecuted by 
the wicked. 

“Startin’ that way, the outlook is fa- 
vorable,’” muttered the sheriff. 

While they were waiting at the sta- 
tion, Hiram observed: 

“This don’t give Bowden much 
chance to do much talkin’, hey ?” 

“Till talk for both when I get back 
to the jail,” was the sheriff’s comment. 

“After this job of detectin’, I reckon 
you'll figger that the sheriff job suits 
you. Won't resign, hey?” 

“Think I will,” said the sheriff. “I 
seem to have developed a new forty and 
I reckon I'll start a matrimonial 
agency, makin’ a special line of han- 
dlin’ old maids. Where a feller can 
take hold of a case and make good 
where it’s necessary to resurrect a hus- 
band like I did for Old Maid Level, he 
hadn’t ought to worry much about the 
regular line of customers that only want 
live ones.” 
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Historical Parallels 
By Wallace Irwin 
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W* lay becaimed by South Miteegs 
On ocean’s blue alignment, 

With nary port in leagues and leagues 
To teach us soft tefinement. 

“171 tell to you,” Tim Timmins spoke, 
“Some sweet extravaganzas 

About the fairest women folk 
Adornin’ history’s stanzas.” 


“Proceed!” says Frank, 
“Sail on!” says Hank, 
“Relate!” says Douglas Digglebank. 


“Now, there was Helen, maid of Troy, 
The belie of all the village, 

Which caused each ancient greaser boy 
To murder and to pillage. 
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She had two husbands which, no doubt, 
Was due to seein’ double. 

What wife ye ever heard about 
Would cause a man such trouble?” 


“Mine!” says Frank, 
“Mine!” says Hank, 
“Mine!” says Douglas Digglebank. 


“Queen Cleopatra fair was she, 
And boss of old Egyptus; 

She dazzled Mr. Anthony 
Who came from Eucalyptus. 

She shook that noble Roman, too, 
AS soon as it was lawful. 

What lady that ye ever knew 
Would treat a man so awful?” 


“Minel’ says Frank, 
“Mine!” says Hank, 
“Mine!” says Douglas Digglebank. 


“Then there was Claudia, ye know, 
The wife o’ Julius Caesar. 

She coddled that there feller so 
That Julius—soft old geezer I— 

Neglected work and stayed at home 
A-~lookin’ kind o’ sappy. 

What woman, since the days o’ Rome 
Gould make a man so happy?” 


“Minel’ says Frank, 
“Mine!” says Hank, 
“Mine!” says Douglas Digglebank. 
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Author of “Dr, Ellen,” “Open House,” “Apples and Flagons,”’ etc. 
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E was obviously English. If his 
black-and-white checkerboard 
cap had not proved it, his first 

syllable of speech would have been 
enough. It meant “Oh!” but to spell 
his rendering of it would have needed 
all of a e io u, and sometimes w and 
y- He had a lined, nervous face, 
crossed by a thin, black mustache, but 
the brown eyes under the duck’s-biil 
visor of his abominable cap were pleas- 
antly shy and kindly. 

I thought he was not sorry that his 
deck chair was next to Eleanor’s, 
though he was scrupulous not to no- 
tice her. His companion, a round lit- 
tle American, with a grin like a letter- 
box slit, and the lifted, gleeful eyelids 
of a boy who has just successfully 
robbed the pantry, stared at her quite 
frankly, sitting on the end of his chair 
for a better view. I always feel a lit- 
tle like a showman, going about with 
Ileanor; and I get very tired of assur- 
ing people that her complexion is 
wholly natural. Sooner or later, openly 
or indirectly, they always come to that 
question. 

We had been looking over the printed 
passenger lists, amusing ourselves by 
pretending to identify our neighbors, 
and at that rotary, cud-chewing “Aeu,” 
we turned to each other simultaneously 
with thumb nails indicating the same 
name on our lists—Sir Thomas Smith. 
Further speech from him made us re- 
consider. He had gone “abaout the 


haouse,” it seemed, in a recent adven- 
ture, and though he had not actually, 


xX. CHAMBERLIN 
“faound a lidy,” it was certainly not a 
plain “lady” who had served his needs. 
Would a Sir Thomas touch his a’s 
with that perilous flavor of i? 

However, his companion presently 
called him Tom, and as there was an 
“S” on the corner of his steamer rug, 
we had to accept him. The name had 
made us laugh before he appeared, but 
I noticed that Eleanor seemed now to 
find it less amusing, and I was forced 
to suspect her of taking the ten-cent 
title seriously, as something added to a 
man’s stature. She is surprisingly 
young for her age. Being excessively 
pretty sometimes keeps a girl younger, 
I think. Her attention was now only 
half given to me. 

Being profoundly indifferent to 
knighted beer or groceries, I took up 
a book, feeling just a little irritated, for 
I had been enjoying the rare luxury of 
having Eleanor all to myself. I don’t 
know why I should have cared so much 
about that, for she was not at all intel- 
lectual; but then she had a very sim- 
ple, generous appreciation of those who 
were, and that is, of course, pleasant. 

It was a relief when the turkey-gob- 
bling British speech was silenced by 
the departure of the other man. Elea- 
nor also had her book up when, a few 
minutes later, a muffled explosion, half 
gasp, all bewildered dismay, made us 
both start. 

Sir Thomas Smith was holding the 
passenger list up before him as though 
he could not believe his eyes, while al- 
ready one leg had kicked aside the rug, 
































ready for instant pursuit or flight. His 
companion was not in sight, and he 
looked about wildly at us, a look so 
blank and astounded that in common 
humanity we could not cut it off with 
book covers. Then he recollected him- 
self with a tremendous blush and went 
hastily away, crushing the list in his 
hand. 

“Well, how do you explain that?” 
Eleanor exclaimed. 
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Editha Willetts is a suffrage orator of 
a ripe fifty, that is all. I have heard 
her,” 

“No wonder he ran, then,” Eleanor 
observed. 

Eleanor was narrow about suffrage, 
inexcusably so. Her attitude was not 
worthy of her. Before I could protest. 


Sir Thomas darted by, looking nerv- 
ously right and left in obvious search 
of some one. 





He recollected himself wiih a tremendous blush and went hastily away, crushing the list in his hand. 


“Tsn’t it pretty obvious ?” 
“Some one’s on board!” 
And she turned eagerly to the pas- 
senger list. At first she wavered be- 
tween Mrs. Algernon Percy and Miss 
Fanchon Leroy, and was half offended 
when I suggested Miss M. Lily Potts. 
“M. Lily Potts! Nonsense. Oh, I 
know—it’s Lady Editha Willetts and. 
maid. Of course!” 
“Which?” 
“Don’t be absurd.” 
“Well, I happen to know that Lady 





“He wants to find her,” Eleanor de- 
cided, as, with a final stare up and 
down, he dived for the cabins. 

Further comment was abruptly cut 
off by a human avalanche. My seat 
was, unfortunately, just at the foot of 
the steps leading to the hurricane deck, 
and a wild stumble overhead, followed 
by a tumultuous descent, ended in a 
nerve-racking thump against my 
steamer chair. Sir Thomas’ compan- 
ion, red and breathless, was gathering 
himself up with a flood of apologies. 
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It was really so bad a 
tumble that I could not 
snub him properly, even 
with my fountain pen 
jerked half across the 
deck; and Eleanor leaned 
forward with such earnest 
concern for his bones that 


he was presently sitting on | 
the foot of Sir Thomas’ ’ 


empty chair, talking to her 
with the instant air of old 
acquaintance that passes 
with some of our country- 
men for social ease. 

Eleanor made no effort 
to draw off; indeed, she 
rather welcomed him. He 
was more than ever like 
an image of gleeful mis- 
chief, and, somehow, I be- 
gan to suspect that tumble. 
It certainly felt natural 
enough, and it must have 
hurt; but he looked a 
shade too well pleased 
with himself. 

With characteristic lack 
of reserve, he told her at 
once who his companion 
was, and seemed surprised 
that the stately name of 
Sir Thomas Smith was 
not familiar to her. 

“He’s the marine paint- 
er,” he explained, and she 
was coward enough for a 
recognizing “Oh, yes!” [ 
am sorry to say. Sir 
Thomas was, it seemed, 
the most modest and un- 
assuming chap in the 
world. 

“I’m going up through 
Spain with him—me!” he 
confided, with a naiveté 
that seemed to me over- 
done. ‘Baa lamb 


And his feet did a little sidewise dance 
beside the chair while he smiled affect- 
edly down on them, his head on one 
side. 
“T have seen you before,” said Elea- 
nor suddenly. 
He was delighted. 


hop along, 
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We saw the checkerboard cup emerge from the 


cabin doors. 
” 


too ! 


claimed. 


am afraid I[ 


Eleanor, 


SXKS— 





“Oh, have you, now? 
I’m Raymond Roberts,” 
he added, as_ she still 
looked puzzled. 

We had fitted that name 
to a thin, black-bearded 
man of fifty, who 
coughed. As Eleanor was 
still unenlightened, he sud- 
denly droppéd his head 
between his shoulders, re- 
duced his eyes to villain- 
ous points, assumed the 
lower jaw of a bulldog— 
an amazing transforima- 
tion, | must admit—and 
burst into song: 


Oh, I ain’t half so black as 
I’m painted ! 
The lady, she fainted— 
We wasn’t acquainted ; 


But | 


“Oh, ‘The Girl from 
Town,’ ” laughed Eleanor. 
“Raymond Roberts—of 
course. Why, I saw you 





twice.” 

“Did you, now?” He 
beamed on her. “You 
must come to the new 


show in the fall; perhaps 
you'll let me send you a 
box. It’s——” 

The appearance of Sir 


Thomas, still pale and 
perturbed and signaling 


imperatively, interrupted. 
He rose reluctantly, 

“If you'll exctsse me— 
papa’s call- 
ing,’ he mur- 
mured, and 
followed his 
friend inside. 

Eleanor 
turned to me 


with brightened color. 
“Do you realize who he is?” she ex- 


I could not see that a comic-opera 
star was any 


special acquisition, and I 
showed it. That is the 


trouble of traveling with a girl like 
whom 


every one loves on 




















sight, and who is less fastidious than 
oneself. The prospect of having our 
companionship hourly interrupted by 
these foolish little men was very dis- 
appointing. 

Neither Sir Thomas Smith nor Mr. 
Raymond Roberts reappeared that day, 
though late in the afternoon I saw the 
comedian loitering in the distance, look - 
ing unhappy. A good many other pas- 
sengers were looking unhappy by that 
time. Their two chairs were not the 
only ones empty that day and the next. 

But when a bright, calm morning that 
filled all the other chairs did not bring 
mysterious name on the passenger list 
them, Eleanor began to wonder if the 
had not something to do with it. She 
had not fixed on any one as probable; 
women suggesting agitating memories 
are peculiarly scarce on ocean steamers. 

The absence of Raymond Roberts 
was partially explained when we took 
a walk on the hurricane deck later, and 
found him sitting in the shelter of a 
lifeboat, teaching a noisy, red-headed 
girl to play cat’s cradle. He returned 
Kleanor’s greeting with an air of con- 
straint, but, the first time we paused at 
the rail, he joined us, leaving the red- 
headed girl with her fingers still tan- 
gled up in string. 

“Say, look here,” he began, with what 
seemed to me impudent humility, “will 
you speak to me?” 

“Why not?” Eleanor asked, smiling. 

“Well, I’ve recently been assured by 
an intimate friend that I am no fit com- 
pany for ladies and gentlemen. It was 
a depressing thing to hand a fellow, 
somehow.” 

“Perhaps you're ‘not half so black as 
you're painted,’ ”’ she encouraged him. 

His grin, which had been dubious be- 
fore, became a beaming gash across his 
Hallowe’en-pumpkin face. 

“Oh, you are a good sort. I only 
played a joke, you know—an American 
would have found it funny. But those 
British! Oh, mamma!’ 

Eleanor wanted to hear the joke, but 
he refused to tell. 

“T couldn’t make it sound right now,” 
he explained. ‘My spirit’s broken.” 
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I could guess what it was, and ap- 
proved of Sir Thomas. 

_ “You are fortunate that your bones 
are not,” I put in significantly. 

He stared, then broke into a laugh as 
jarring as our first introduction had 
been. 

“Oh, she’s on to me! Trust her,” 
he ejaculated—a piece of familiarity 
that drove me below. 

Eleanor did not follow until lunch 
time. She seemed to have been enjoy- 
ing herself exceedingly. 

It was a remarkable trip, for 
weather; and by the fifth morning 
either Sir Thomas’ health was restored 
or he could not stand it below any 
longer, for we saw the checkerboard 
cap emerge from the cabin doors. Offi- 
cious passengers waylaid him with con- 
gratulations, before which he blushed 
miserably, and the purser hovered about 
him with a “Sir Thomas” to every 
three words, until I thought he would 
be driven in again. 

Once his chair was gained, he shrank 
down under his rug, and held a pam- 
phlet between himself and the world in 
a palpably nervous hand, He really 
was rather a pathetic figure, in spite of 
his silly title. A great many of the 
promenaders glanced at him, for the 
purser’s attentions had identified him 
to every one within hearing; but none 
gave any sign of previous acquaintance. 

Eleanor and I had been having it 
out, without excitement or temper, on 
the suffrage question, and I was begin- 
ning to make her see the issue in a 
broader light when this episode inter- 
rupted. Of course, there was no going 
on with it when that melancholy knight 
was stretched out on the other side. 
As Eleanor showed signs of agreeing 
to everything I said, I soon gave up, 
secretly thankful that my own mental 
equilibrium was not at the mercy. of 
chance neighbors. 

Sir Thomas himself was not unaware 
of the profile on his right. I saw him 
glance that way more and more often, 
as his nerves calmed down. For an 
hour there was dense silence. Then, 
abruptly, blushing crimson, he offered 
her the pamphlet. He might condemn 
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Eleanor and her new friend averaged twelve hours a day of 


uninterrupted conversation. 


spurious tumbles, but he evidently had 
no objection to more direct methods. 
Fame and a title being to Eleanor’s 
mind perfect guarantees of desirability, 
she accepted the proffered acquaintance 
as frankly as she did the pamphlet. 

I was very fond of Eleanor ; but any- 
thing more intrinsically uninteresting 
than the conversation that ensued, I 
have never heard. \When I had fol- 
lowed them through the weather, the 
day’s record, weather on previous trips, 
the worst gale he had ever known, and 
her experience of five days with the 
racks on at every meal, I managed to 
shut my ears with a “Life of Huxley,” 
though the persistent “Aeu!” still broke 
through at intervals. : 

Yet, after a solid hour of that, they 
were both sitting bolt upright with ex- 
citement, and Sir Thomas had evidently 


quite forgotten that some one 
was on board. 

Mr. Raymond Roberts, who 
had been teaching the red- 
headed girl palmistry, now 
came up with the evident in- 
tention of being the life of the 
party. He was vaguely smiled 
at, allowed a perch on the foot 
of Sir Thomas’ chair, and so 
completely ignored that even 
he had to recognize it. His 
foolish face grew sulky, and 
presently he sauntered away, 
nose in the air. Sir Thomas’ 
feet moved relievedly, but 
otherwise I doubt if either of 
them noticed. 

I began to be uneasy. It 
was natural enough that Ele- 
anor’s loveliness should appeal 
to a painter, even though he 
was “marine”; but I felt that 
she might be seeing a combina- 
tion of nobleman and genius 
in the chair occupied by a 
Thomas Smith, of cockney 
antecedents and commonplace 
intellect. I hated to have her 
cheaply dazzled, and found 
her happy excitement rather 
trying when the lunch bugle 
dragged them apart. She put 
her hand through my arm, a 
thing I dislike, as we went down. 

“T found out one thing,” she whis- 
pered gleefully. “He hasn’t been ill 
at all since the first day. He spoke 
about how very well he always was at 
sea, after a few hours of headache. Of 
course, he didn’t realize what he was 
admitting! He is frightfully nervous, 
too. Did you notice how he started 
when the purser came up and spoke to 
him just now? He was all flushed and 
miserable for several moments. I do 
wish I knew!” 

“Perhaps a former Lady Smith is on 
board.” It seemed wise to remind her 
that she knew absolutely nothing about 
the man. 

“Oh, I don’t believe he is married,” 
she, protested quickly, and drew her 
hand away. 

“It might be trying to marry a man 

















who would refer to a baby as a ‘biby,’” 
I suggested as we took our places at 
the table. 

“He wouldn’t any such thing,” said 
Eleanor sharply. “His a’s aren’t just 
like ours, but they aren’t i! I like the 
English way of speaking.” 

“You will be coming home with an 
English accent,” I warned her. 

“English accent!” The phrase 
seemed to arrest her interest. “Eng- 
lish accent? They don’t use the Amer- 
ican accent, of course; but, after all, 
don’t they speak English?” 

And with that she turned to: her 
neighbor on the other side, leaving me 
decidedly startled. Armed defense was 
a new attitude for Eleanor. She was 
far too sweet-natured to stay resentful 
more than two minutes; besides, she 
wanted to talk about him. 

“Famous men are so often very shy 
and simple,” she generalized, out of no 
experience whatever. “I got Sir 
Thomas to talk a little about painting, 
and it was fascinating. Don’t you 
think he is awfully young to have been 
knighted for his works?” 

“Tow do you know he was?” 

“Why, every one on board knows it. 
The purser told us the first day out— 
don’t you remember? I have promised 
to sing for him this afternoon if we 
can get the piano to ourselves,” she 
went on. “Oh, isn’t traveling fun?” 

I could not honestly agree with her, 
at that moment. I don’t believe I have 
ever been really young. 

“He thinks you are tremendously 
clever,” she added, with a kindly desire 
to brighten my lot. 

After lunch I left her talking to the 
purser, a bald and bearded German, of- 
fensively self-important, whom I could 
not endure. Eleanor liked any one who 
smiled at her, and, as practically every 
one did, she always had an appalling 
collection of friends. A few moments 


later she broke in on my letter writing 
in a state of smothered excitement. 

“T have found out something,” she 
whispered, leaning over the desk with 
a cautious eye on other passengers 
lounging about the saloon and still try- 
“There is 


ing to eat up their candy. 
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a woman on board who is really ill; 
she hasn’t left -her cabin, and probably 
won’t. She’s Madame Gonzales and 
maid.” 

“Well?” I asked, with suspended pen, 
not seeing the significance. 

“Well! Don’t you see? She is the 
mystery! Sir Thomas found out that 
she was not coming on deck, so he 
ventured out.” 

“Perhaps she is shamming illness to 
hide from him.” My intention was 
ironical, but Eleanor took it in big- 
eyed seriousness. 

“T wonder!” 

She pondered it for some moments, 
while I politely waited to go on with 
my letter. Then she jumped up. 

“T think I shall make friends with 
the doctor,” she announced. 

She managed to find out that Ma- 
dame Gonzales was young, attractive, 
English born, and not seriously ill; and 
was obviously depressed by the infor- 
mation. Sir Thomas came presently to 
beg the promised song, and I did not 
see her again until tea time, when they 
reappeared in high spirits. Evidently 
he, too, found traveling “fun.” It 
jarred on me, but Eleanor was twenty- 
five and I could say nothing. 

It evidently jarred on Mr. Raymond 
Roberts, also. He made various at- 
tempts to be the centre of attraction, 
and finally went away in a very bad 
humor. I don’t think he was above 
spite, for, when the inevitable shipboard 
entertainment was being planned, I dis- 
tinctly heard him suggest to the purser 
that Sir Thomas Smith be asked to give 
“a little talk on art.” No one could 
look at that shy and gentle young artist 
without knowing that such a prospect 
would be torture to him; but the purser 
fell on the suggestion with unction, and 
Sir Thomas’d the victim until he was 
crimson. 

“T will persuade him, Mr. Baum- 
gartner,” Eleanor promised, and so got 
rid of the man. “I am going to sing, 
you know,” she told him. “Really, Sir 
Thomas, it wouldn’t be e 

“T wish you’d not call me that!” he 
broke in, then blushed furiously under 
her surprised look. ‘I mean, y’know— 
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I don’t usually go abaout—er—that is, 
y’ know ¥ : 

“You mean that you travel without 
your title?” she helped him out. 

“Yes. That’s it,” he assented, great- 
ly relieved. “Just Mr. Smith, y’know.” 

“But that wouldn’t be half so much 
fun,” she protested, with robust frank- 
ness. “I like the ‘Sir-—I never knew 
one before, and it is picturesque, don’t 
you see? It’s a little touch of romance. 
Why, I shouldn’t be anywhere near so 
interested in a Mr. Smith!” 

“Aeu!” remarked Sir Thomas. 
seemed depressed. 

Considering that Eleanor and_ her 
new friend averaged twelve hours a 
day of uninterrupted conversation, it 
was difficult to see how any topic could 
have been left unbroached ; yet she con- 
fided to me, the day before we were due 
at Gibraltar, that she had not dared 
touch on Madame Gonzales. I remind- 
ed her that the connection of his dis- 
tress with that lady was purely a guess. 

“But there is no one else,’ she ar- 
gued. “I have watched like a cat! He 
dodges, of course; but it is every one, 
impartially. And yet there is some- 
thing. I am always feeling it there— 
he dreads some one.” 

“T should think you knew him well 
enough to ask him anything, by this 
time.” 

If I spoke with a touch of sarcasm, 
it was natural enough, for the trip had 
been lonely and disappointing for me. 
Eleanor did not notice it, however. Her 
eyes were clouded with her own 
thoughts. 

“T am afraid to,” she said, in a low 
voice, and went away by herself. 

She was called presently to rehearse 
for the entertainment, which was com- 
ing off that night. When she returned, 
Raymond Roberts was at her heels, urg- 
ing her to take a walk; but Sir Thomas 
was stretched in his chair, staring 
moodily at a sea that was no doubt 
more than blue and green -to his ‘‘ma- 
rine” eyes, and she elected frankly to 
return to hers. Mr. Roberts strolled 
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off with an offended air, but little she 
cared. 
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“You don’t look happy,” she accused 
her neighbor. 

“Nor” He turned his head to smile 
at her. “Well, y’know, I’m leaving the 
boat to-morrow.” 

“Ah, but think of Spain.” 

“T daeoun’t want to think of Spain.” 

“Then come on to Italy.” 

“Oh, I'll be in Venice later. But 
you'll not speak to me then.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because you will have faound me 
aout.” 

“In something very dreadful?” She 
spoke lightly, but her voice had a tre- 
mor. 

“Very dreadful,” he assented sadly. 

“Tell me, then, and let us get it over 
with.” 

“Ah, I daren’t. Can’t ask a chap to 
hang himself, y’know. Ill write you 
after I have gone; and then you'll call 
me a fool and a coward, and that will 
be the end of it.” 

The dismal silence that followed was 
broken by a shy murmur. 

“We—we're apt to forgive genius, 
you know. And we always forgive ti- 
tles,” she added, trying to laugh. 

He started. 

“Aeu!” he remarked. “To be sure 
genius and titles. But my 

He broke off, and we both followed 
his startled glance along the deck. A 
new figure had emerged from the cabin 
doors, a long, graceful creature, white- 
faced and black-eyed, with the smooth- 
ly banded hair that may mean a saint 
or a premiére danseuse. Some intan- 
gible touch of distinction in her trail- 
ing black garments inclined one to the 
latter alternative. Most sleeves were 
loose at that period, but her long, thin 
arms were tightly swathed to the very 
fingers, and seemed to put the rest of us 
out of fashion. If this were Madame 
Gonzales, Eleanor might well have been 
afraid to ask. 

Her eyes passed languidly along the 
passengers until they came to Sir 
Thomas Smith; there they stopped with 
a startled suddenness. She paused. too, 
bending her dark brows together for a 
closer look. He sprang to his feet. 

The encounter had come. No one 

















could doubt that who saw his rush of 
color, and his eagerness to check the 
lady’s advance in our direction. After 
some stammered words of greeting, he 
put her hand through his arm, and led 
her off in the other direction. He did 
not reappear for a long time. 

It was a most uncomfortable after- 
noon. When Sir Thomas did come 
back, Eleanor played the trite farce 
of absorbed interest in the other man, 
much to Mr. Roberts’ satisfaction. Her 
tactics were so crudely obvious that an 
imbecile would not have found them en- 
couraging; but a man in love is intel- 
lectually lower than the imbeciles. Sir 
Thomas, crowded out, went back to 
Madame Gonzales with a tragic brow. 

As she was to sing that night, Elea- 
nor came to dinner in a little light-blue 
crépe gown, very simple, of course, but 
very beautifying. She was so lovely 
that a drooping, black-gowned lady who 
met us on the stairs paused to look at 
her. They were in curious contrast— 
Eleanor with her dull-gold hair and 
wonderful rose-pink cheeks, her air of 
health, and simplic- 
ity, and candid 
girlhood; and the 
complex woman of 
many worlds, with 
her ‘blacks, and 
whites, and her un- 
assailable — self-pos- 
session, Li 

I saw Sir Thomas u/ 
staring at them from 
the head of the 
stairs; but he had 
turned away when 
we reached the top. 

Eleanor made a 
brave showing at 
dinner, but no one 
who knew her as I 
did could help see- 
ing her utter misery. 
I was _ sorry, of 
course, but I was 
impatient, too. 

After dinner she 
hurried out on deck, 
as though to be 
alone. I saw both 
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Sir Thomas and Mr. Roberts start after 
her by different routes, but I had no 
means of knowing which won. As she 
had not reappeared when the enter- 
tainment began, I went down alone. 
Various numbers went by with the 
usual success. I was almost afraid to 
look at Eleanor when at last she made 
her way to the piano. But I need not 
have been. Such a radiant, confident 
Eleanor faced them over the sheet of 
music that they burst into clapping— 
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“Only, unfortunately, it’s not Royal Academy art.” 
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spontaneous, smiling applause just be- 
cause she was so pretty and so happy. 

They would hardly let her leave off. 
She had to give them five songs before, 
laughing and flushed, she escaped to a 
seat. Then the purser, who had an- 
nounced every one with more or less 
unnecessary speech, was moved to ex- 
plain how he had besieged a certain 
distinguished passenger for a few 
words on his wonderful art, but had 
not been able to persuade him. Surely 
it was on the sea that the foremost ma- 
rine painter of the day should express 
himself best! As they all knew, Sir 
Thomas Smith, now on his way to im- 
mortalize the coast of Spain, had been 
knighted ‘as a small tribute to his ge- 
nius ; and perhaps, if they were to “‘glap 
hardt enoff,” he might yet be induced 
to speak to them about the wonders of 
the sea. 

They did clap, uproariously, with a 
persistence that I thought would send 
that shy man out of the room, if not off 
the boat altogether. But, after a per- 
ceptible hesitation, he came to the front, 
and began, with jerky colloquialism: 

“Tt’s no end of good of you all. But, 
if you don’t mind, there’s another sub- 
ject I’d rawther speak to you abaout. 
It’s the American sense of humor.” 
There was a laugh at that, but his tense 
gravity did not relax. “I’m really get- 
ting up here, y’know, to ask you to ex- 
plain it to me. Being British, I sup- 
pose I’m_ incapable of—of quite 
grawsping it. Naou, here’s an exam- 
ple: It was an American joke to put 
me down among the passengers as Sir 
Thomas Smith. Naou, y’know, I’m 
nothing of the kind, at home. I never 
had a title in me life until I found me- 
self knighted on that list. A friend did 
it, and he tells me it’s American hu- 
mor!” 

There was a bewildered silence. Mr. 
Baumgartner’s jaw had dropped, and 
he looked angry. Mr. Raymond Rob- 
erts was edging unostentatiously to- 
ward the doors. For a sick moment I 


did not dare turn toward Eleanor. But 
other eyes were looking, and I had to. 

She was smiling up at the artist with 
lips a little parted, her face all alight 
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with sympathy. Not by a shade hed 
her happy color altered. She was not 
even conscious that they looked at her 
as at a girl who has been made a fool 
of. Amusement and pride in him were 
all that could be read on the upturned 
face. She brought her hands together 
with a little unconscious impulse of ap- 
plause, and they suddenly echoed her, 
clapping him soundly, He went on, less 
nervously : 

“Well, I couldn’t appreciate the joke, 
but I’d have felt such an awful ass, ex- 
plaining; so I thought I’d just let it 
go—until Mr. Baumgartner made all 
those kind remarks abaout me just 
naou. I’d not known until then that I 
had been knighted for me_ works. 
Naou, I am a marine artist, and I 
don’t mind telling you that I’m quite 
the top in my line. Only, unfortunate- 
ly, it’s not Royal Academy art. I’m a 
theatrical scene painter; and I’m about 
to immortalize the coast of Spain on 
an order from a famous manager.” 

He was interrupted by a gale of 
laughter. 

“It is quite clear that you all see 
the joke,” he went on, when they would 
let him. “Perhaps you can’t get it 
through my head; but I wish very much 
you'd tell me just one thing.” He 
paused, and they waited in expectant 
stillness. “Who's it on?” 

That broke up the entertainment, for 
they all wanted to shake his hand. 
Eleanor came to me, her face shining. 

“Wasn't he splendid?” she exulted. 

“So he was hiding from Sir Thomas, 
and not from Madame Gonzales?” I 
asked, still rather dazed. 

“Yes; and then she turned out to be 
an old theatre friend. Of course, he 
had to explain to her about the ‘Sir’!” 

“You did not seem surprised your- 
self,” I suggested. 

“Oh, he told me, after dinner.” No 
one, at that moment, could have doubt- 
ed the genuineness of Eleanor’s color. 
“He had no idea of doing this, though. 
Don’t you think it was fine?” 

“So he is not a genius, and he hasn’t 
a title,’ I mused. 

“Oh, what does that matter?” said 
Eleanor. ) 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 
CHAPTER I. 


RONIN was twenty-two, and a 
loudly lamented trial to his fam- 
ily, when he relieved them of his 

presence. At first they had but little 
hope in the permanency of the relief. 
Cronin, had been given to running away 
since he had first discovered the use of 
his fat little legs. The periods of his 
disappearance had been increasingly 
long, ranging from a few hours in those 
early days, to a month or six weeks in 
his idle, dissolute, young manhood. 
Cronin, Senior, had more than once 
been summoned to the jail or hospital 
of a distant city to claim his offspring, 
and to relieve the foreign municipality 
of the burden of young Cronin’s sup- 
port. Time and time again he had 
sworn that it was for the last time he 
had paid Tom’s fines, and had received 
him again to the extremely modest shel- 
ter of his own rooftree. 
Altogether it was not remarkable 
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that the family should feel some skep- 
ticism in regard to the finality of the 
disappearance of its eldest heir, even 
when the boon companions of that 
worthy all pledged their words that this 
time Tom had enlisted and gone for a 
soldier. 

In the Cronin circle the news created 
a mild ripple of excitement. Her neigh- 
bors condoled with Tom’s mother over 
the back fences when they were all en- 
gaged in hanging out the clothes or 
searching for the dusty lair in which 
was hidden the egg which the proud 
barnyard cackling had just proclaimed 
born to a hungry world. 

But with their condolences were 
mingled congratulations. It would have 
been a meaningless courtesy, indeed, for 
them to pretend that Tom Cronin’s de- 
parture from the ancestral roof was 
anything but a benefit to the roof and 
to the neighborhood at large. 

And Mrs. Cronin, for all the weak 
tears that flooded her faded eyes, and 
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all the quavering of her sagging lips, 
could not deny the justice of their con- 
gratulations. To be sure, she told them 
all that Tom had never had half a 
chance, that his father had never under- 
stood the boy at all, at all, and that to 
any one who understood the gentle art 
of managing him, Tom was a good boy. 

The ladies on either side diplomati- 
cally allowed for maternal prejudice, 
and agreed with her about his father’s 
lack of understanding. 

But the whole neighborhood breathed 
easier when the statement of his com- 
rades as to his enlistment was con- 
firmed, months afterward, by Mrs. 
Cronin’s receipt of a letter from 
Manila, where Tom was serving his 
country. Not quite so many broken 
windows, not quite so many broken 
heads, not quite so many younger boys 
lured to idleness and roistering, not 
quite so many girls casting frightened, 
fascinated glances toward the ne’er-do- 
well—these were among the blessings 
which Little Cork Court saw following 
Tom Cronin’s departure. 

Tom had not the pen of a ready 
writer. Communications from him were 
very few and far between. One Christ- 
mas he sent home a box containing 
pineapple gauze for his calico-clad 
mother, and some Eastern gewgaws for 
his sisters. 

The gift rehabilitated him perma- 
nently in his mother’s eyes. Even his 
father was slightly moved by it, and 
admitted that the army might make a 
man out of Tom yet. 

But after that gift there was a long 
silence, and Tom Cronin’s mother went 
down to her grave with the evidence 
of the pineapple gauze as to Tom’s 
reformation undisturbed by any further 
word from him. 

It was nearly ten years after his de- 
parture from Little Cork Court that 
he reappeared in it. He and it were 


changed beyond mutual recognition. In 
place of the tumble-down cottages, little 
better than shanties, but each with its 
own yard, which he remembered, a 
widened Cork Court held a row of 
brick tenements, and across the road 
there was a factory. 
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The corner grocer, however, proved 
to be a white-haired edition of the gro- 
cer whom Tom had known, and from 
whom he had pilfered in the old days. 
Old Mr. Eichorn had some difficulty in 
recognizing in the broad-shouldered, 
bronzed swaggerer who leaned non- 
chalantly against his counter, the boy 
he had so often driven away from his 
barrels and boxes a decade before. 

But, by and by, he made out that the 
blue eyes, with their laughing dare- 
devil light, were the ones out of which 
the impish Tommy Cronin had used to 
look at him, and he traced further re- 
semblances to that plague of his life in 
Tom's nose and chin, although a big, 
sun-bleached mustache had changed the 
boy’s mouth for the purposes of identi- 
fication. 

The old gentleman gave Tom the 
news of the neighborhood. His mother 
and father were both dead; his sisters 
were married, and had moved away, 
Mr. Eichorn could not say where; his 
brother, John—the good young brother, 
who had always been useful for pur- 
poses of comparison with Tom—he was 
doing well for himself; he had mar- 
ried a girl with some money, daughter 
of Dooley—did Tom remember ?—Doo- 
ley who used to keep the saloon across 
the way. John and his bride had moved 
out to one of the new little suburbs, the 
name of which escaped Mr. Eichorn 
for the moment, but, doubtless, Mr. 
Dooley, who still lived in the court, 
could supply it, and would be*glad to 
do so. 

And then the grocer went on with 
his string of reminiscences; how this 
old comrade of Tom’s youth had gone 
totally to the bad, and was now in jail, 
how that one had succumbed to dis- 
ease, and the third had been killed in 
an accident, and how the fourth and 
fifth were reformed and God-fearing 
characters, even passing the plate at 
church. 

3efore the recital was completed, 
Tom was heartily regretting the senti- 
mental impulse which had induced him, 
upon his latest discharge from the army, 
to revisit the haunts of his childhood. 
However, since he had been guilty of 




















that blunder, he really ought to see 
the surviving members of his family. 

His pockets were not ill-supplied 
with money, he bore himself with the 
large, cheerful swagger of a man of 
broad experience. He would go and 
have a look at those who had stayed 
in this little hole, and would let them 
see the difference between themselves 
and an adventurous spirit cultivated by 
travel. 

From the reluctant Mr. Dooley he 
obtained directions for finding his 
brother John’s new abode. It was twi- 
light when he turned in at the garden 
gate, and walked up the short path to 
a small wooden cottage, elaborately 
decorated with twists, and scrolls, and 
knobs, and all the ornaments capable of 
being turned out by an_ industrious 
lumber mill. There were twenty or 
thirty such cottages in the row, but 
monotony was avoided by the twofold 
process of having the entrance of each 
house on the opposite side from that of 
its neighbor, and by having yellow and 
dark red alternate throughout the row 
with yellow and white. 

John Cronin was quite obviously not 
rejoiced to see his long-lost brother. 
Quite obviously he thought that his re- 
turn presaged trouble for the home- 
staying and law-abiding branch of the 
family. _He allowed only the briefest 
interval to elapse before . inquiring 
pointedly what were Tom’s intentions 
for the future, and he let it be apparent 
that he himself, a foreman steamfitter, 
would be able to do nothing to ad- 
vance the interests of a man who had 
neglected to equip himself with a trade. 

Mrs. John was equally thin in her 
civilities, and, although she assured 
Tom that he was heartily welcome to 
supper, she made it equally clear that 
she was sure he ‘would be wanting to 
spend the night with one of his sisters. 
“Tt was Rose, wasn’t it, that you was 
always so fond of ?” inquired Mrs. John 
tactfully. The very children—little 
John, aged five, and the baby in the 
highchair—seemed to eye their uncle 
askance. 

3ut there was one person in the John 
Cronin household whose manner was 
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different, one person who made up to 
Tom for the chilliness of his relatives’ 
reception. That was Miss Regina Doo- 
ley, younger sister of Mrs. John. Miss 
Regina, it developed, was paying her 
sister a brief visit of helpfulness, spring 
sewing being under way, and Miss 
Regina a notable seamstress. 

She was a pretty thing, not more than 
eighteen years old, dark-eyed, dark- 
haired, with laughter always bubbling 
on her lips and dancing in her eyes, with 
pretty petulances and breezy high 
spirits, and apparently with a soft 
heart beating somewhere beneath her 
blue-and-white striped shirt waist. 

She hung upon Tom’s words when 
he talked of travel, she prompted him 
with questions to the relations of all 
sorts of marvels, she frowned down 
her sister’s coldness, and almost took 
the rights of hospitality out of that 
lady’s hands. 

But when neither her hints in public 
nor her plain statements made in pri- 
vate had induced Mrs. John to invite 
Tom to spend the night, Miss Regina, 
with a toss of her curls, announced that 
she had pressing business at home early 
the next morning, and that she would 
accept the escort of Tom to her dwell- 
ing that night. 

“It'll not take you more than five or 
ten minutes out of your way to Rose's,” 
said Regina, “or I wouldn’t be asking 
you to see me home.” 

She flashed a look of defiance upon 
her frowning sister and her stern-look- 
ing brother-in-law. 

“And that’s what you get for bein’ 
an uncivil little beast of a woman and 
not givin’ the poor fellow a pillow to 
lay his head on, and him just back from 
the Philippines!’ she managed to whis- 
per to Mrs. John. 

Tom was not unused to easy con- 
quest over the impressionable feminine 
nature. However, it still kept its savor 
for him. He was not yet jaded with vic- 
tories. And there was something par- 
ticularly sweet in Regina's flattery. He 
had been a little hurt at John’s be- 
havior; he had never cared for John, 
and he remembered quite distinctly that 
John had never manifested any partic- 
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And Regina, preparing supper wn the kitchen, heard Tom’s laugh rever- 
berating at the girl’s bold witticism. 


ular fondness for him in the far-off 
days of their boyhood; still, he had 
gone to John with all the expectations 
of the returned prodigal, and he felt ag- 
grieved that there was no disposition to 
kill the fatted calf for him. 

Upon that grievance, which was 
sentimentally mixed with a hurt to the 
brotherly love he had never really ex- 
perienced, the obvious flattery of 
Regina fell like a balm. She was more 
than a pretty,-lively girl smitten with 
admiration of his inches, his tan, his 
world-wide experiences, his swagger, 
and his laugh. She was a dear little 


thing atoning to him for the unkind- 
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ness of his own; she 
was a ministering an- 
gel. The thought 
gave a new quality to 
the pleasurable sensa- 
tion which the near- 
ness of any attractive 
femininity always 
produced in Tom 
Cronin. 





CHAPTER II. 


Before the end of 
a week Regina was 
something more than 
a pleasure to his 
senses and to his 
sentiments. She was 
a means of revenge 
upon his brother. If 
John had been cold at 
their first meeting he 
made the cause of his 
coldness very appar- 
ent on their second. 

He informed Tom, 
in so many words, 
that he had neither 
time nor money nor 
influence to lend him. 
He recalled the fact 
that Tom had never 
been anything but a 
trial and a disgrace to 
the family; he argued 
that the only kindness 
the eldest son of the 
Cronins had ever 
done that worthy tribe was in disap- 
pearing from it. He said that while he 
would never go out of his way to do 
Tom a dis-service—that is, as long as 
Tom remained well-behaved and inde- 
pendent—he would equally never go out 
of his way to do him a service. They 
owed each other nothing, in John’s hard 
creed, and he owed even less of the 
nothing than did his brother. They had 
nothing in common, and there was ab- 
solutely no necessity for any inter- 
course between them. 

Tom’s powers of vituperation were 
greater than those of his brother, and 
his language infinitely more picturesque. 



































Nevertheless, the honors of the inter- 
view remained with John, and Tom saw 
no way of “getting even” until he be- 
thought himself of Regina. 

In the beginning his thoughts were 
dastardly enough—he would bring the 
girl to such a pass that all her kin, her 
father, her thin-lipped, cold-hearted 
sister, and John himself, whose children 
shared the same blood, should come 
pleading with him to save her. And 
then, when they were all at his knees, 
all demanding to know his terms that 
they might meet them at any price, he 
would laugh at them, and, shaking the 
dust of his native town from his feet, 
would go back to the more golden clime 
that he had left. 

It was with some such plan as this 
in mind that he began to pay court to 
Regina Dooley.- That he did not go on 
with it was due probably as much to his 
own inability to do or be anything con- 
sistently or persistently as it was to Re- 
gina’s own worth. 

Tom had it in him to be every sort of 
a weak villain, but never once a strong 
one. And Regina, though she was a 
good girl with the untried goodness of 
youth, was fiery and reckless enough to 
have played into his hands had he been 
capable of sustained evil. But that was 
beyond him—at any rate, at this stage 
of his career—and the result was that, 
instead of bringing her family and his 
own to shame by trifling with her and 
deserting her, he inflicted his telling 
blow upon them by inducing her to 
elope and be married to him. 

Regina felt herself very much of a 
heroine. She had defied her family, 
she had followed the instincts of her 
own undisciplined heart, she had vin- 
dicated her own independence. Her 
husband was quite the handsomest man 
she had ever seen, and the fact that he 
had not yet secured a permanent posi- 
tion did not trouble her for at least a 
month after their marriage. 

She had been too much accustomed 
from her youth up to men who drank to 
consider Tom’s occasional sprees, in- 
dulged in even during their brief court- 
ship, as fatal to any happiness. She felt 
very dashing, and picturesque, and ro- 
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mantic, for possibly three or four weeks 
after her nuptials. Then she and Tom 
had their first big row, its cause the 
red-haired girl next door. 

The Tom Cronins were living in a 
little settlement outside the city limits 
not unlike the one in which the John 
Cronins dwelt, except that it was poor- 
er and meaner, with more great smoke- 
stacks disfiguring the landscape, and 
more undrained swamps breeding mos- 
quitoes. 

Regina, like her sister, had that gold- 
en desideratum, “a little money of her 
own,” not much, but enough to guar- 
antee the rent of the cottage. After the 
first glamour of her romance had 
passed and the first joyful desire to lay 
offerings at her beloved’s feet, she 
thought a good deal about that bit of 
money of her own, nor did she fail to 
mention it in conversation. 

The red-haired girl next door, whom 
Regina promptly denominated a huz- 
zy, worked in a store in the city, and 
when she was at home was waited ypon 
hand and foot by an adoring mother. 
Consequently she had time to lounge 
upon the narrow little piazza which ad- 
joined the Cronins, and Regina, pre- 
paring supper in the kitchen or wash- 
ing up the supper dishes, heard Tom’s 
laugh reverberating at the girl’s bold 
witticisms, 

The first quarrel which she and Tom 
had on the subject was conducted with 
more or less privacy within their own 
four walls. It was then that Regina 
mentioned for the first time that it was 
she who paid the rent. 

It was not long before she realized 
that she would need to accumulate the 
wherewithal for paying other bills if 
they were to be paid. It was amazing 
to her that a man who had been so long 
subjected to the exacting discipline of 
army life could develop such remark- 
able shiftlessness as her husband dis- 
played. She did not know how the fear 
of the guardhouse, if it could have been 
introduced into their domestic rela- 
tions, would have spurred Tom into 
activity. 

It was an ugly and sordid enough life 
they soon came to lead. Regina’s rela- 
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tives had thrown her off at the time of 
her marriage to the ne’er-do-well, so 
that she did not have even the solace 
of talking over her troubles with them. 
A sort of sullen pride against them kept 
her from admitting that they had been 
right in their distrust of Tom Cronin. 
When she went out to work again, as 
she soon had to, she avoided her old 
customers lest the news of her plight 
should be more swiftly carried to her 
carping relatives. 

As for Tom, he loafed, and swag- 
gered, and drank at Regina’s expense 
for nearly a year. She sometimes 
asked herself what there was about him 
which made it impossible for her to re- 
fuse to give him money, but no matter 
what advice her reason gave her on the 
subject she was always powerless to 
withstand his demand. Of course she 
grumbled and protested, but she was 
opening her purse even while she did 
so. 

They had been married about a year 
when Regina suddenly told Tom that 
it would be necessary for him to get a 
job on his own account. She told him 
why with a certain cold antagonism— 
she was soon to become a mother; she 
could not go on with her work. 

Tom, on receipt of this news, utterly 
overwhelmed her by an unexpected 
burst of tenderness. Poor little Re- 
gina! Dear little girl! It had been a 
shame that she had to work so hard, 
but that was one of the worst things of 
army life—it unfitted a man so for 
the remunerative occupations of the 
civilian. 

But of course he would go to work 
—he would get a job at once—if not 
in this immediate neighborhood, where 
things seemed to be against him, at any 
rate somewhere. 

Regina’s coldness and sense of in- 
jury melted in a sudden gush of tears 
upon Tom’s shoulder. She had not been 
so happy since the first few weeks after 
her marriage. All her weariness, all 
the mental and physical lassitude and 
pain of the past months were forgotten. 
Tom was going to be a reformed char- 
acter. Home was going to be happy. 


The carping relatives should be made 
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to see the error of their views. And 
then Tom “borrowed” a little change 
from Regina, and went out. 

He did not come home that night, nor 
the next day and night. And the sec- 
ond morning came a postal card from 
him from a town a short distance away. 
He had gone there seeking employment, 
so he told Regina, but had found that 
nothing worthy his skill was to be had. 
He would come home as soon as he 
had earned his car fare back. 

The same day the saloon keeper’s 
wife at the corner saluted Regina with a 
pointed inquiry as to whether Mr. 
Cronin ever intended to settle up. The 
tender happiness of the night when they 
had planned a new life together was 
killed. Regina knew that she could 
never again feel anything like it; her 
trust in Tom was dead. 

He came home after a week or two, 
and Regina’s first impulse was toward 
tempestuous rage when she saw that 
he was bringing a stranger with him. 
She understood his object well enough. 
He hoped to delay, perhaps entirely to 
avert, the storm which was the just re- 
ward of his absence. He counted upon 
her disinclination to make a scene be- 
fore a stranger. The realization of that 
almost nerved her to make one. But it 
was the stranger himself who prevent- 
ed it. 

Tom introduced him grandiloquently 
as an old comrade in arms. His name 
was Dan Broderick, it seemed, and Tom 
had run upon him in the town where 
he had been. And there was something 
in Dan Broderick’s shy, friendly eyes, 
shining out honestly beneath his square 
forehead, something in his shy, friendly 
smile, which stole away Regina’s in- 
vective before she could use it. 

He lacked all of Tom’s flamboyant 
graces, this newly returned soldier. He 
was as short as he could be to enter the 
army at all, he had no dash, no pic- 
turesqueness, no easy flow of conversa- 
tion and of repartee. 

But looking at him, poor, tired, over- 
worked Regina felt a sudden sense of 
rest and security. To see him was as 
peaceful as to enter the green twilight 
of a woods after a long day on a glar- 




















ing plain; he was as soothing as the 
sudden surcease of trumpets and 
drums. She offered him the hand she 
had meant to withhold, and gave him 
the greeting that she had intended not 
to utter. 

Tom beamed at the success of his 
ruse. 

Dan did not have the difficulty which 
his old comrade in arms had encoun- 
tered in getting work. Within a week 
he had a job and was one of the board- 
ers of old Mother Mingel in the board- 
ing house across the tracks. He used 
to come to the Cronin cottage almost 
every evening. Tom was seldom there, 
and Dan used to sit on one of the un- 
comfortable steps leading off the piazza 
and smoke his pipe in the darkness, Re- 
gina resting in a rocking-chair on the 
porch above him. 

They said very little during those 
hours. Dan had no thrilling tales of 
strange lands visited and strange ad- 
ventures undergone. But Regina's 
bruised spirit felt some healing influ- 
ence flow from him in the silent dark- 
ness. 

It was not for a month after her 
baby was born—to die within the hour 
—that she knew it was to Dan Broder- 
ick that she owed everything. Owed it 
that Tom was kept at home and kept 
moderately sober during the ordeal; 
owed it that the poor little flower which 
had perished even in bloom had been 
laid decorously away in consecrated 
ground; owed everything. Her heart 
swelled with a sense of passionate grati- 
tude. She almost hated the man who 
had put hardship and poverty, neglect 
and shame upon her, and the very in- 
tensity of her resentment against him 
was the measure of her gratitude to 
the other man. 

As soon as she was able she went 
back to her work. It was no longer 
easy for her husband to get money from 
her. She told him bitterly that she was 


saving to repay Dan Broderick what 
they owed him. 

With the ending of her willingness to 
share her earnings, life between her 
and Tom grew even more wretched and 
hideous. 


He went away for days at a 
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time; once or twice she had to go to 
jail to bail him out after some disgrace- 
ful escapade. 

And then, one morning after a hide- 
ous quarrel in which he had threatened 
her with upraised fist, he left the house 
swearing that she should never see him 
again. The last words that he heard 
as he slammed the wooden gate, awry 
on its hinges, behind him were: “I pray 
God I never may! I pray God I never 
may !” 

CHAPTER III. 

As a matter of fact, it was more than 
six months before he reappeared upon 
the scene. He came crawling back to 
his home early one morning before the 
day was well awake. The trolleys that 
passed him going townward were full 
of early laborers making toward their 
work. The few pedestrians that faced 
the gray cold were work people, rough 
clad, and carrying tools or lunch pails. 

It was no morning for loitering, for 
the cold was of a biting quality. But 
Tom’s footsteps lagged. He stood at 
corners looking through unknown 
streets with a visitor’s air of interest. 
He stopped one or two of the hurrying 
toilers to ask some question of direc- 
tion. In every way that he could, he 
put off the evil moment when he must 
rap upon his own door and explain his 
presence—or rather his long absence— 
to his wife. 

A block or two from his home he 
straightened his shoulders beneath his 
overcoat, threw back his head like one 
taking a resolution, and with a defiant 
“here it goes,” he hurried on to the lit- 
tle house. The gate that had been sag- 
ging when he left hung straight now, 
and opened easily, clearing the ground 
as a well-behaved gate should. A faint 
violet cloud of smoke ascended from 
the kitchen chimney. So Regina was 
up! 

He strolled hastily up the path, not 
giving his bravery time to falter, and 
he pressed the button by the door. He 
heard steps slowly advancing—they 
were not like Regina’s tripping tread. 
He explained their heaviness to himself 
by saying that she was not dressed com- 
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pletely, and that she shuffled along 
slowly while she fastened hooks or but- 
tons. 

Then he heard the key turn in the 
lock, heard a bolt slip—that was some- 
thing new, there had been no bolt there 
six months ago, but doubtless when 
Regina had lost masculine protection 
she had wanted one. The door opened 
a few inches, and a stout, gray-haired 
woman stared out at him uninvitingly. 
The words he was prepared to utter 
were frozen on his lips, and no others 
came to take their place. 

“Vell? Vat is it? Vat you want?” 
the old woman spoke explosively. 

“Ain’t this number twenty-two?” 
asked Tom, backing from the door to 
squint at the figures on the transom. 
He saw that they were twenty-two, but 
he also saw that a new piece of coarse 
lace made a background for them as it 
had not done six months before. 

“Yah, dis is twenty-two. Vat about 
it?’ The old woman’s manner grew 
more hostile. 

“IT want to see Mrs. Cronin,” de- 
clared Tom firmly. 

“Vell, vy don’t you go vhere she is 
at, den, und not come boddering me 
ven I my breakfast make?” 

The inhospitable lady started to close 
the door, but Tom interposed a burly 
shoulder. 

“Don’t she live here any longer?" he 
demanded. 

“Nobody lives here but me, und mine 
man, und mine dree sons, und mine 
four daughters.” 

“Excuse me, ma’am,” said Tom, still 
keeping his shoulder against the door, 
“but have you lived here long?” 

“Dree month,” replied the 
woman. 

“Don’t you know anything about 
where Mrs. Cronin, that used to live 
here, has moved to?” 

The mother of the large family 
abruptly disclaimed all knowledge of 
any former tenants of number twenty- 
two, and succeeded in closing the door 
upon Tom. He stood there perplexed 
and disconsolate for a second, and then 
the door of number twenty opened, and 
the red-haired girl came out. She 


old 
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looked very stylish, as she herself 
would have put it, as she greeted Tom 
with great archness and vivacity. But 
for once he failed to note these femi- 
nine charms. 

“Say, Nellie,’ he began eagerly, 
“what's all this about my wife’s movin’? 
Do you know where she’s gone?” 

Nellie laughed loudly, and reminded 
Mr. Cronin that she and Mrs. Cronin 
had not been on confidential terms. 

“She cleared out before you'd been 
gone three months,” she added. “I 
don’t blame her for one. I wouldn't 
have waited that long for you.” She 
tossed her large hat coquettishly. 
“Jenkins’ movin’ van came an’ took 
away the things—maybe you could find 
out from him where she moved to.” 

Tom thanked the red-haired girl for 
the information, and set. forth for 
Jenkins’ office. He had a confused, 
foreboding sense of disaster as he went. 
Had she “made up” with her people 
and gone home? If she had, he would 
never be able to make headway against 
them again, he knew. He tried to for- 
tify himself with reflections on the 
rights of husbands, on the indissolubil- 
ity of the marriage tie in the eyes of all 
right-thinking persons, but he could 
not rid himself of the expectation of 
disaster. 

No one had come in to Jenkins’ little 
shop yet. On the slate outside the door 
was scrawled an order requesting the 
expressman to call for a trunk at such 
and such a place before nine o'clock. 
Tom paced up and down in the pene- 
trating cold of the winter morning un- 
til finally the burly Jenkins himself 
rounded the corner and unlocked the 
door of his little shop. 

Tom fairly pounced upon him with 
the request for information. Jenkins 
was maddeningly slow—could not re- 
member the call at all until his memory 
had been plodded violently by Tom. 
Finally he consented to recall a few 
facts. He turned over the pages of his 
ledger, he mumbled and grumbled be- 
hind his untidy gray beard. Finally he 
remembered that he had taken Mrs. 
Cronin’s household furniture to an auc- 
tion room on the edge of the city. 
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The challenge was reénforced by the presentment of an army revolver. 


“T guess she was breakin’ up for 
good,” said Jenkins ponderously. 

Tom was much depressed at this in- 
formation. Of course it promised but 
one thing—that Regina had broken up 
housekeeping, sold her belongings, and 
had gone back to her father’s. For all 
his swagger that was the place to 
which Cronin did not dare to follow 
her—at any rate, not so early in the 
morning. Perhaps later, when pota- 
tions would have given him a little 
Dutch courage, he might venture. 

He went to a little eating house near 
by, and ate his breakfast. Food seemed 
to inspire him with fresh ideas. He 
suddenly bethought himself of Dan 
3roderick. Dan had always been so 
friendly. Dan might know where she 


was, and what the likelihood was of 
her husband’s effecting a reconciliation 
with her. 





After he had finished his bacon and 
eggs, his doughnuts and coffee, he 
strolled off toward Dan’s_ boarding 
house. 

Old Mother Mingel looked at him 
with sour disfavor. No, she couldn't 
tell him where Dan was working now. 
No, nor what time he came home. 

“Don’t he live here any longer?” de- 
manded Tom Cronin. 

“No, he don’t, and ain’t for more 
than three months.” She shot the 
words malignantly at him. 

“An’ he didn’t leave no address when 
he moved ?” 

“He didn’t move,” replied old Moth- 
er Mingel, with pride. ‘My boarders 
don’t move ’cepting into homes of their 
own. He was goin’ away from this 
part of the country. If he’d stayed 
here he’d been boardin’ at Mingel’s 
yet.” 
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“How long did you say it was since 
he left?” Tom asked her slowly. 

A curious, unbelievable suspicion had 
come into his mind. Little specks be- 
gan to dance before his eyes. He 
gripped the railing of Mother Mingel’s 
steps. 

“Three months an’ a little more,” she 
retorted. She looked at him inquir- 
ingly. 

‘An’ didn’t he leave no address? No 
address for forwardin’ his mail?” 

“What would he do that for,” in- 
quired Mother Mingel logically, “when 
he never had any letters come?” 

“Tt’s blame funny for a man to move 
an’ not leave any address,” declared 
Tom sullenly. “Suppose some of his 
folks in the old country should die an’ 
him be left money? He’d be in a nice 
way, then, wouldn’t he?” 

“You was away some time yourself, 
wasn’t you?” Mother Mingel’s man- 
ner was not ingratiating. “I never 
‘heard that you left any address.” 

Tom shot an angry glance at her, 
and, vouchsafing no further words on 
the subject, left her. He had a curi- 
ously baffled feeling. And the coinci- 
dence about the three months stuck un- 
pleasantly in his mind. 

At the shop where Dan had worked 
there was no other information to be 
had concerning him than that which 
Mother Mingel had already supplied. 
He had given up his position, and had 
gone away from the city, so the shop 
foreman believed, about three months 
before. They were sorry to lose him, 
he added—a mighty good workman, 
and a nice, quiet, friendly fellow. Tom 
scowled at the eulogy. 

It was not until much drinking had 
filled him with pseudo courage that he 
dared to seek his brother John and his 
double sister-in-law, Mrs. John. On 
his way out to their suburb he repeated 
to himself all that he had ever read or 
heard—and all that the instinct of the 
lordly male supplied to him—concern- 
ing the bounden duty of wives. To 
forgive—“seventy times seven” was 


’ 


the quotation that Tom dug from some 
subterranean corner of his memory— 
to soothe, to heal, to be the stable, 
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steadfast point in a shifting world, this 
was the duty of woman. 

Through his drink-clouded brain all 
sorts of dim figures floated. Man was 
the warrior, ranging far afield in battle ; 
man was the forager, forced to distant 
hills and forests, seeking to provide for 
his own; woman must stay at home, 
in the fixed camp, waiting to welcome 
her lord, to remove the stains of the 
fray or of the chase. Regina had no- 
toriously failed in the first duty of her 
sex; Tom’s delusion as to himself was 
complete; he was the warrior, the 
hunter. 

It was with the firmness that a deep- 
seated sense of injury gives that he ad- 
vanced upon his sister-in-law who hap- 
pened to be alone in her dwelling. 

“Where’s Regina?” he demanded 
without preliminary parley as_ she 
opened the door to him. 

Mrs. John, though naturally taken by 
surprise, was ready for him. Disdain- 
ing exclamations and preliminaries as 
much as he himself had done, she re- 
plied: 

“Yes, where is she? That’s the ques- 
tion her family would like you to an- 
swer—you, the man that married her. 
What have you done with her? Where 
is she, that you swore at God's altar 
to protect? Where is she? Where 1s 
my sister Regina?” Her voice ascend- 
ed into a shriek. 

Somehow she frightened Tom. Ail 
sorts of wild fancies began to burn in 
his drugged mind. Had Regina com- 
mitted suicide? Had some terrible ca- 
lamity befallen her, for which this 
shrew was taking him to account? 

“For God’s sake, tell me if anything 
has happened her,” he entreated. “All 
this day I have looked for her’— 
Tom elided from his recollection the 
hours he had spent in various drinking 
resorts—‘‘an’ all that I know about her 
is that she sold the furniture out of my 
house. Where is she? What did she 
do with the money ‘J 

Mrs. John interrupted him with a 
shrill laugh. 

“Your house! Your furniture!” 

She laughed again tauntingly. It 














needed no words to convey her opinion 
of Tom as financial head of his house. 

“Yes, mine,” reiterated Tom loudly. 
“An’ my wife. Where is my wife?” 

“Much like a wife you treated her,” 
replied his sister-in-law bitterly. “An’ 
though God knows I am not excusin’ 
her—her that had good, kind people of 
her own an’ took up with riffraff like 
you, her that had good, kind people 
of her own that would have taken her 
back at any minute—though I am not 
excusin’ her, it’s not for any harm she 
ever done you, Tom Cronin, that I 
blame her. It’s for the harm she done 
her own, the shame she put upon a de- 
cent, respectable family. An’ now let 
me tell you you'd better get away from 
here before your brother John gets in 
from work.” 

At the bitter words which confirmed 
all that had been misty and vague in his 
mind throughout the day, Tom had felt 
a sudden weakness. Had it not been 
for that, his sister-in-law might have 
had more difficulty in closing the door 
against his burly frame. But as he 
leaned against the doorpost, the door 
was closed with a bang, and he heard 
the click of the lock. 

He pounded against the panel with 
futile rage, and screamed invectives 
after his departed relative, but the door 
did not open again, and there was no 
reply of any sort. By and by he gave 
up his impotent occupation and stag- 
gered off down the narrow, little path, 
feeling himself the most injured hus- 
band in Christendom. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Before morning he had _ succeeded 
in practically confirming what his own 
suspicions and Mrs. John’s words had 
led him to believe. Dan Broderick had 
continued to be Regina’s friend after 
he, Tom. had gone away from home. 
Dan had been such’ a quiet, honest- 
seeming sort of soul, that the neighbors 
had not begun to talk about his devo- 
tion to Regina as soon as they would 
have had he been a man of different 
type—say one like Tom Cronin hiim- 
self. And-Regina had been stich a poor, 
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sad, bruised wreck of a woman that it 
was not easy for scandal to make free 
with her name. But that they had final- 
ly gone away in company, these two 
most unlikely of lovers, there was al- 
most no doubt. But where? That was 
a question on which no one could give 
the slightest hint. 

When Tom had indulged himself to 
the full in the sentiments of an out- 
raged husband; when he had sworn to 
be avenged upon “the pair of them”; 
when he had ranted and raged out of 
a full heart and an honest conviction 
of the irreparable wrong done to that 
nonexistent quality, his honor, a slight 
feeling akin to relief began to permeate 
his thoughts. Never, in all the history 
of the world, to be sure, had human 
being taken his responsibilities more 
lightly; never had there been a being 
upon whom duty weighed so little. 
Nevertheless he was able to persuade 
himself, after a while, that he had been 
the fettered slave of circumstance, that 
he had known no freedom of thought 
or action since the day when he and 
Regina had married. Now that she had 
so outrageously, so criminally, given 
him his freedom, he could use it as he 
pleased. 

Of course, he told himself, some day 
he would meet the guilty pair and 
would reward them according to their 
deserts—that, in Tom's code, meant 
killing them. But meantime until that 
hour of retribution, which fate, work- 
ing ultimately for the advantage of in- 
jured husbands, would surely bring 
about, he was free. 

It seemed almost a pity that his im- 
agination could suggest to him no other 
use to make of freedom than that to 
which he had already put it. His men- 
tal outlook had not changed since 
twelve or thirteen years before, when 
to enlist in the army had seemed to him 
the wildest, most adventurous use to 
make of freedom. He reénlisted, with 
a hazy vision of the Philippine service 
again in his mind. 

It was not to the Philippines, how- 
ever, but to a fort in Arizona that he 
was sent. This offended him in the be- 
ginning, and added another wrong to 
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his list. His immediate superiors in 
command were also extremely obnox- 
ious to him. Corporal, sergeant, lieu- 
tenants, captain—they were all a set of 
insufferable martinets, unable to ap- 
preciate a soldier when they saw one. 

Tom's visits to the guardhouse were 
frequent. In the leisure for meditation 
which they afforded him, he used to 
think of Regina and Dan Broderick as 
responsible for them. If Regina had 
been what a wife should be, he would 
have been at home on-his own piazza, 
his chair tipped back against the side 
of the frame house, his feet easily ex- 
tended upon the porch rail, exchanging 
airy persiflage with Nellie next door. 
But Regina had been a false wife, a 
vile woman; Dan had been a faithless 
friend, and he, Tom, their victim, was 
here on this arid, sandy waste under 
the domination of a set of little upstart 
fools, some of whom had never been in 
action yet. 

When Tom deserted, there was no 
very strenuous effort to find and recall 
him. His officers were heartily sick 
and tired of him; he was an evil influ- 
ence in the regiment, making for con- 
stant trouble and mutiny ; he had a cer- 
tain swaggering hold over some of the 
foolish young privates who admired his 
inches and his bluster, but he was a dis- 
grace and a menace to the service. To 
make a martyr of him would be inju- 
dicious. 

Of course he ought to be found and 
sent to a military prison for punish- 
ment, as an example to others who 
would do likewise. But in Company C 
of the Seventy-third there was such 
honest rejoicing over his departure that 
only the most perfunctory notices were 
sent out. 

Neither Tom’s inclinations nor his 
resources carried him far in the direc- 
tion of his old home. He got over into 
New Mexico, and, with the utmost 


cheerful assurance, hired himself out to 
a ranchman whose few bright green, 
irrigated acres made an oasis in the 
sandy desert. 

He stayed with his employer long 
enough to learn a little something about 
farming and to accumulate a few dol- 
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lars. He picked up also during this in- 
terval a slight acquaintance with a few 
stray prospectors who stopped at the 
ranch on their way toward the north 
where coal and copper had been recent- 
ly discovered. He acquired also a little 
cattle lore, and when after six or seven 
months he left the ranch, he felt well 
equipped for life in the region. The 
agricultural side did not appeal to him 
a ranch hand's days were as busy and 
almost as monotonous as those of a sol- 
dier. But all around the green oasis he 
felt that there were things which called 
to his blood. 

Two or three years later, Tom 
Cronin, though he had taken the pre- 
caution to forget that name when he 
had left the Arizona fort, was one of 
the prize ‘bad men” of the Gila region. 
Irom Sanomo, the sprawling, little 
railroad terminal at its southernmost 
edge, to the farthest recesses of the Ma- 
delina Mountains, he was at home. 

He was a gambler whose dexterity 





and swiftness alone had saved him 
many times from the annihilating 
vengeance of those with whom he 


played. He was a cattle rustler whose 
prowess made him the admiration of 
those lawless souls with whom he con- 
sorted. His feminine associates were 
the equals of his masculine ones. To- 
ward all that was worst in the raw, 
wild, mixed region he drifted as though 
by some natural law of magnetism. 

Every one knew the story of Regina. 
Whenever Tom was in his cups he told 
it. Most people did not believe it— 
there was very little truthful auto- 
biography in the Gila in those days, and 
little attention was paid to Tom’s 
maudlin threats of vengeance against 
his wife and the man with whom she 
had eloped. It was generally felt that 
if he had been sincere in his determina- 
tion he would have gone back to the 
region from which they had disap- 
peared, and in which, it seemed to the 
logic of the Gila, it was likely to sup- 
pose they were still living. 

It was three years after he had taken 
Irench leave of the fort that he sat in 
at a game of poker with certain chosen 
spirits at Ernest’s Place. Ernest’s 




















Place was on the outskirts of Sanomo, 
if a town which seems itself to be the 
outskirts of the civilized world may be 
said to have outskirts of its own. Er- 
nest’s Place, as flamboyant signs in- 
formed the wayfarer, was the last spot 
at which a thirsty man going north 
might hope to refresh himself within 
thirty miles. It was bright and, to the 
Sanomo taste, inviting, with its cheery 
bar, backed by cherry shelves aglitter 
with bottles and glasses, with its tables 
for card players, its roulette wheel, and 
its big dance hall just back of the bar- 
room, but in sight of all its sparkling 
attractions. 

Things had not been going well with 
Tom for several days. He had ridden 
into Sanomo early in the week after a 
very narrow escape from capture by an 
irate owner of cattle, whose brand he 
had been deftly engaged in changing 
upon some cows. 

In Sanomo he had found that the 
lady whom he most affected had taken 
advantage of his few months’ absence 
in the hills to marry an infatuated 
ranchman and to abjure the gayeties of 
city life. This blow to his vanity re- 
called all that he had suffered—as he 
had come to persuade himself that he 
had suffered—at the hands of the faith- 
less Regina. He was short of funds 
and short of temper. 

In the game which he was playing in 
ernest’s cheerful resort there was a 
stranger. This had seemed to Tom and 
to his ally in the game, a young man 
who had frequently enabled him “to 
get away with” a dubious situation at 
cards, a rather happy circumstance. A 
stranger, perhaps, would not be on 
guard against them as the men who 
knew their reputation better would be. 

The game had not proceeded very far 
when the newcomer, an iron-gray man, 
keen of eye and lean of chop, inter- 
rupted it with a challenge to Tom to 
show the card which he had up his 
sleeve. The challenge was reénforced 
at the very instant of its delivery by the 
presentment of an army revolver to- 
ward Mr. Cronin. 

There had been a time, not so many 
years before, when the proprietor and 
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the assistant at Ernest’s Place would 
not have interfered in the diversions of 
their patrons. But a new order was 
coming in. Not even Sanomo had en- 
tirely escaped the blight of reform. The 
shooting affrays of citizens, to be tol- 
erable to the authorities, must have 
their origin in something else than 
crooked card playing. The stranger’s 
arms were suddenly pinioned from be- 
hind, and Ernest was roaring: 

“None of that, none of that! 
your shootin’ off the premises!” 

Tom and his ally had half risen from 
the table at the first word imputing un- 
fair play to Tom. But the leveled re- 
volver had kept them from acting. 
Tom, his hand at his belt, an ugly snarl 
transfixed on his handsome face, 
glared motionless at the steely blue bar- 
rel that brought him to such swift 
pause. 

But when Ernest seized the assailant 
of his honor by the elbows, he straight- 
ened himself to his full height, and 
opened his mouth to speak. 

“I know who you are, Tom Cronin!” 
The stranger, trying in vain to shake off 
the grip of the burly Ernest, made the 
announcement. ‘‘You’re a_ deserter 
from the United States Army; there's 
a price on your head, and I arrest 
you ; 

There was a sudden flash, a report, a 
cloud of acrid smoke. Tom had replied 
to the accusation against him by the 
most convincing form of denial known 
to his vocabulary. Ernest let go the 
stranger’s arms, but too late. The army 
revolver fell as they dropped limply at 
his sides, and he tumbled forward 
against the table. 

It was the quick wit of Tom’s ally 
that darkened the room in two decisive 
motions, shooting out the lights that 
swung above the bar and above the 
poker table. There was a moment of 
pandemonium, of orders shouted, of 
curses interchanged, of shrieks and 
ejaculations from the dance hall in the 
rear. Then there was the crash of 
splintering glass. And when the lights 


Do 





were on again, Tom Cronin had van- 
ished through the window—the door 
Ernest’s 


had been hastily barred at 














He strode noiselessly, but swiftly, toward the 
window. 


command when the fatal shot rang 
out. 


CHAPTER V. 


The tropic night outside was dark 
and velvety. The big, low-lying stars 
pricked the curtain of the night with 
faintly aureoled points of brightness, 
but there was no large illumination of 
moonlight. No houses, shining with 
lamps, stood near. A broncho hitched 
to a post before Ernest’s Place whin- 
nied softly in the darkness. 

Tom glanced in the direction of the 
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sound. There was a little blur of 
deeper density where two or three pon- 
ies were tied. In an instant—in less 
than an instant—he had unloosed one, 
and was on its back, urging it north- 
ward. He counted on the tactics of his 
friend and partner back there in the sa- 
loon to delay pursuit for a few seconds. 
Passing the other tethered beasts, he 
cut them loose, and with a vicious lash 
of his reins sent them galloping. That 
would mean, perhaps, a few minutes’ 
delay. 

He had gone only a few hundred 
paces when he thought he heard the 
roar of his pursuers bursting out of 
Ernest’s Place. He swerved his horse 
off the trail. A few rods away from 
the trail an arroyo fresh worn by the 
flood from a recent cloudburst zig- 
zagged off toward the left. He rode 
gingerly beside it, and then suddenly 
urged his pony into it. It was a deep 
gully, though not a wide one, and the 
animal balked. But Tom, swearing 
softly through his gritted teeth, forced 
the beast in. The question of a horse’s 
broken leg seemed of slight importance 
when he considered that his life might 
be the alternative. 

Waiting there in the deep ditch, he 
reasoned that some of his would-be 
captors would follow the trail toward 
his well-known haunts. Others woul: 
doubtless keep a perfunctory watch 
upon the southern roads leading from 
Sanomo. How to elude them all he did 
not know. Paths of travel were too in- 
frequent in that barren region to pre- 
vent the guarding of every avenue of 
egress. 

Still he trusted to his guiding star. 
He had been in many a tight scrape in 
his day, and yet here he was, sound and 
whole and full of the zest of life! It 
was a pity the man whom he had killed 
had been a—damned spy, Tom called 
him in his thought. 

For an army deserter to shoot the 
man arresting him was less likely to be 
regarded as a trivial offense, even in 
Sanomo, than for a gentleman to resent 
an imputation upon his methods of card 
play. Escape would not be such an 
easy matter, with the United States 
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Army a pursuer, as it might have been, 
had only Sanomo’s half-sympathetic 
authorities been in the chase. 

He heard a cavalcade sweep by on 
the trail to the north. He held his own 
breath, and prayed all his saints to keep 
his horse from whinnying; and_ his 
saints were kind. Not even a noisy 
breath came through the pony’s nostrils, 
and by and by he was left again to the 
deep silence of the night, hugging the 
wall of his gully beneath the northern 
road. He strained his ears for the 
sound of farther pursuit, but what 
seemed to him hours passed, and there 
was no further noise on the outskirts of 
the little town. 

By and by, the faint reflection of its 
lights against the wide southern sky 
faded out, and the same velvety dark- 
ness brooded over the tiny spot that 
held all the vast world around it. He 
vas cramped and tired with his long 
delay. Gingerly he led his horse back 
through the narrow gully toward the 
town. Only when he was near that lit- 
tle huddle of tiny houses was the wall 
of the arroyo sufficiently gradual in its 
slope to enable him to regain the trail. 

sut presently he was upon it again, 
headed toward the familiar north, yet 
traveling slowly, with no sense of se- 
curity, with no sense of certainty. If 
he followed in the track of his pursuers, 
what more likely than he should meet 
them returning? If he veered off the 
worn path, what end might come to 
him, without food, without water, in 
that untrodden, arid desert? 

Nevertheless the unknown seemed to 
him to give him at least a fighting 
chance for his life. He remembered a 
point at which the trail toward his own 
asylum broke, and a feeble line wan- 
dered off to the left. He had never in- 
quired whither it led; he had a half 
impression of hearing that it ended only 
in the ruins of an abandoned silver 
mine, 

However, even there he might man- 
age to survive for a few days; if there 
were wandering cattle he might obtain 
meat for himself, or he might creep 
close enough to some game to ward off 
starvation for a little while by a shot 
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from his revolver. Or some derelict of 
the silver-mining days might be strand- 
ed there, “dry farming” a little patch of 
ground. The chance was worth tak- 
ing, and Tom took it. 

Through the aromatic silence of the 
night, with the perfumed breath of 
junipers in the air, and with the sharp 
tingle of cold that comes at nightfall 
on the desert, he rode. After the first 
sense of desperation departed, and he 
grew accustomed to the pace of his 
horse, he had a strange, half-drowsy 
feeling of peace and well-being. The 
enveloping darkness was kind, kind as 
the arms of a mother—Tom thought 
back, with a pang of sentimental re- 
morse, to the poor, faded thing who 
had believed in him and been proud of 
him, and yearned over him so long be- 
fore. How many years it had been 
since he had thought of his mother, or 
of the old, idle, roistering, rowdy days 
in the dingy court! 

The cool air blew gently upon his 
forehead, his cheeks—the light touch of 
a sweetheart could not have been so re- 
freshing, so sweet. He dismissed his 
sweethearts from his mind impatiently. 
Noisy, exacting, demanding creatures, 
all of them, after their first brief soft- 
ness was brushed off—kittle kattle, un- 
certain, from her who had cast him off 
for the ranchman’s cloak of respecta- 
bility only this week, back through the 
changing line to a_half-remembered, 
native girl in the Philippines. Kittle 
kattle, all of them—all women except 
mothers. 

As for wives—well, he was too sober 
at the moment to indulge himself in 
much bitterness concerning Regina. 
But long habit stood him in place of 
active rage, and he coupled his recol- 
lection of her with a curse. 

He was riding easily through the 
darkness, half oblivious for the time be- 
ing of the danger in which he was, 
when his eye caught a distant light. It 
shone, tiny and yellow, out of the vast 
universe of blackness. It lay too low 
upon the horizon to be a star, though 
it seemed scarcely larger than the stars 
seen through the clear, rare air of the 
country. : 
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He jerked his horse to an abrupt 
pause. He studied the low, yellow 
point for a second. Then he studied 
the familiar language of the night skies. 
It would not be long, he knew, before 
on the far eastern horizon the faint 
pallor of dawn would steal, not long 
before blackness would give place to 
silvery gray, and that begin to pulse 
with rose and gold. 

Even if there were houses inthis 
wilderness, even if he were approach- 
ing the region of the abandoned mine, 
what meant a light at this dead hour of 
the night? It was not the fitful flare 
of a torch, not the red glow of a camp 
fire, not the wavering light of a swing- 
ing lantern. It was the steady light of 
a lamp, and a lamp meant some sort of 
a home. 

Well, it would do him no good to sit 
here astride his patient horse trying to 
solve the mystery. He could ride near- 
er—much nearer—without danger of 
discovery. Perhaps he could leave his 
horse and reconnoiter; perhaps the 
light was there to guide him to some 
kind of safety. 

It did not seem at all unlikely to Tom 
Cronin, criminal, vagabond, ne’er-do- 
well from his birth, that a special prov- 
idence would interpose in his favor 
when his own magnificent powers of 
strategy and energy failed! Luck— 
Heaven—whatever one called it—aban- 
doned others, not him! The idea of a 
light set in the wilderness to guide his 
danger-beset feet to safety made a sort 
of fatuous appeal to him. 

He rode on toward it, now and 
then losing it behind a scrubby growth 
of brush or a hummock of earth, now 
and then thinking that he was within 
a stone’s throw of it only to find that it 
receded from him. 

The east had barely begun to show 
light, the eastern stars to dim a little of 
their golden intensity, when Tom came 
near enough to the light to see that it 
shone through a tiny window in a small 
building. There was the low, dark line 
of bulked outhouses about it, and itself 
showed the outlines of merely a two or 
three-roomed cottage. A horse in the 





corral whinnied- to his beast while he 
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was yet at some distance from the half- 
seen, homely group of buildings. 

He dismounted, and tied the pony to 
a little juniper growing to one side of 
the trail. On foot he approached the 
window whence the light shone. From 
out the clustered buildings a dog came 
leaping with a silence that promised fe- 
rocity, but though Tom was prepare) 
for a spring, the animal merely licked 
at the hand that had sought the re- 
volver. He could scarcely have greeted 
a returning master with more affection, 
and he turned and padded softly be- 
side the intruder, as though guiding an 
expected home-comer. 

The window was uncurtained, and, 


standing well away from the band of 


light which the lamp threw out into the 
night, Tom could look within. At the 
sight his heart gave an exultant jump. 
A woman, slight and_ stooping, still 
wearing her daytime habiliments, bent 
over a rough cradle. 

Here was no stalwart householder to 
question Tom closely, to hold him, to 
give him over to his pursuers! Here 
was merely a woman to be bulldozed, if 
need be, into giving him directions as to 
the route to safety, a woman to keep 
him hidden for a day or two if that 
were necessary, a woman to provide 
him with rations for his escape. 

For there was something in the look 
of the chamber, in the attitude of its 
occupant, that told Tom she was alone 
in the house. The room, with its 
square bed beside the cradle, was obvi- 
ously the one sleeping room of the tiny 
dwelling, and no one reclined upon the 
patchwork counterpane. There was no 
man about; Tom knew it, and his blood 
raced joyfully through his veins. 

He strode noiselessly, but swiftly, 
with assurance, toward the window. 
His eyes had not yet made out where 
the door was, but he could speak as 
effectively through the opening as if he 
were in the room. 

The dog left him, and raced out of 
sight behind the building, reappearing 
as Tom approached in the poor little 
apartment with his mistress. He 
barked a short, sharp bark, and she re- 
proved him, but he refused to obey her 
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injunction to “get away.” He was still 
by her side, striving in every gentle way 
possible to warn her of the stranger’s 
approach, when Tom’s big frame 
blocked the light of the window: The 
child cried, fretfully and feebly, as the 
dog, ceasing to catch at his mistress’ 
hand, bounded toward the window. 

“Oh, Carlo! How can you?” 

The woman’s voice was very weary 
as she rebuked her friend for his un- 
timely boisterousness. Then, rising 
from the cradle, she obeyed the dog's 
behest and looked toward the window. 
Her hand went to her heart, and a little 
gasp passed her lips as she saw a man 
standing there. The sick child in the 
crib behind her moaned and whim- 
pered. The dog, with a short yelp, 
seemed to ask her instructions as he 
stood ready to spring over the low sill, 
his bright eyes fixed on her. 

But whatever affright had filled her 
at first glimpse of the shape in her win- 
dow, the child’s cry seemed to change 
the current of her fears. To Cronin it 
sounded like “thank God”—her excla- 
mation as she crossed the room. It be- 
wildered him for an instant, but he was 
just preparing to turn it to his own ad- 
vantage when she reached the wall and 
looked out at his close-looming figure. 
lor a moment they stared hard at each 
other—the woman with graying hair, 
with shoulders bent by dragging toil, 
with anxious, lined face, and the man, 
big, straight, and bronzed. 

“My God!” the woman murmured, 
and paused. Then she repeated the ex- 
clamation. And then, after another 
second of pregnant silence, she added 
tonelessly: “I never thought to see you 
again, Tom Cronin.”’ 


CHAPTER VI. 


Face to face with his wife, Tom did 
not have the rush of fury which he had 
been wont for so many years to assure 
himself would spring up at sight of her. 
Surprise left him a little stupefied—he 
could not even see, for the second, how 
to turn the encounter to his own ad- 
vantage. 

“Where's Dan?” he demanded per- 
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functorily, adding a perfunctory curse 
and a threat, but dully astonished to 
find they were but habitual words, and 
expressed nothing of the dull daze in 
his mind. Her worn face lighted for 
the flicker of a second, and then broke 
into lines of appeal. 

“That’s it, that’s it!” she cried, in a 
sort of smothered tempest, repressing 
some tumultuous emotion lest it might 
disturb the child. “That's it! He had 
to go away—he’s gone these three days 
to Deming. His Mexican left as soon 
as he had gone, an’ has never come 
back. I’ve had no one to send—no one 
to do a thing, an’ Rose has been like 
this since yesterday morning.” A ges- 
ture indicated the cradle. 

Tom stared at her stupidly. Through 
his conventional masculine mind the 
notion was struggling that this was no 


fashion for an errant wife to greet a , 


wronged husband. He tried to enun- 
ciate this belief, but Regina was hurry- 
ing on with feverish, shining eyes. 
“Tom Cronin,” she cried, and her 
work-roughened hands reached through 
the open window and clutched him by 
the sleeves, “Tom Cronin, God has sent 
you, God has sent you! Oh, if you’ve 
been sorry for all the wrong you did 
me, for all the hurt you gave me, for 
the faith you took out of me, an’ the 
love, an’ the hope—oh, if ever you’ve 
been sorry for the way you’ve treated 
me, serve me now!” Again her hands 
and eyes indicated the cradle. “I don't 
know what’s the matter with her, I 
don’t know what to do—she’s burnin’ 


‘ hot—she’s wastin’ away! Take one of 


Dan’s horses, ride to Sanomo, get me a 
doctor! I don’t know how you came 
here—I don’t know why you came, or 
if you are real or if you are a ghost— 
but go. God an’ the Holy Mother have 
let you come, that you might make me 
reparation!” 

Before the torrential flow of her 
words Tom was silent. There Seemed 
nothing suitable to reply to this as- 
tounding request. His lips opened, and 
“You have got a nerve” formed on 
them, but he was struck with the piti- 
ful inadequacy of the expression. He 
began clumsily to tell her that she was 
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dealing with a wronged and revengeful 
man, but she burst in upon him. 

“Why are you wastin’ time?” she de- 
manded fiercely. “Every minute is pre- 
cious. How dare you talk to me of 
wrongs—you that abused me, that neg- 
lected me, that deserted me? I heard 
that you had died, but I won't pretend, 
I won't pretend! I didn’t believe it! I 
knew you weren't the kind to die—I 
knew that if I stayed back there you’d 
come again when you were good an’ 
ready, an’ I could slave my fingers to 
the bone again for you! Dan—he be- 
lieved it—that you were dead—an’ he 
wanted to stay back there, but I would 
not—I did not tell him why. Don't 
talk to me of wrongs—the wrongs were 
all mine. But’—her face was suddenly 
illumined again with a zealot’s fanatical 
light—‘‘but this is your chance to re- 
deem it all! This is your chance to 
escape purgatory—to escape hell! Go 
back, go back, for the love of Heaven, 
for the love of your mother, though 
you never loved a woman since, an’ 
send me a doctor!” 

The intense passion of her words, 
made the more intense by the low, half- 
whispering voice in which she spoke, 
stirred him curiously, swayed him, 
bent him to her will. He forgot, for 
the second, his own plight; he forgot 
his high talk of vengeance. Glaring 
down upon her, half hypnotized to 
obey her wish, he muttered: 

“You have got a nerve! But I'll do 
it—I’ve got nothing against the kid— 
an’ I'll come back and settle it with 
Dan, man fashion.” 


“Oh, thank God, thank God!’ she 


sobbed as she ran from the room. 

It seemed scarcely a second before 
she appeared beside him at the window 
leading the pony. 

“He goes like the wind without the 
spur,” she told him. “You should be 
there by six. Oh, God will reward you 
for this!” 

Half unwillingly, but still beneath 
the spell, Tom mounted, and rode back 
over the trail he had so lately followed 
in. He began telling himself, as he ap- 
proached its junction with the northern 
road, of the danger which he ran, but 
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as though he were no longer in control 
of his own actions, he rode forward. 
He entered the road back to Sanomo. 

He called himself a fool because he 
risked his freedom for the sake of a 
woman who had wronged him. 

Nevertheless, as though that wom- 
an’s mind, and not his own, controlled 
him, he rode stolidly forward. It was 
a few miles out of Sanoma that he 
overtook a returning party of his pur- 
suers lagging back on tired horses. 
They surroundece him, and took his 
arms from him. 

“That's all right,” said Tom Cronin 
grimly. “But before you clap me 
away, I’ve got to give a message. The 
doctor’s got to go to a sick kid out west 
of here. I came back to get him. You 
numskulls would never have got me 
but for that.” 

“Whose kid is it, Cronin?” asked one 
of the deputy sheriffs. 

‘Fellow used to be a mate of mine in 
the Philippines,” said Tom. ‘Come, 
don’t be wasting time with talkin’. Get 
the doctor.” 

And the posse swept on toward the 
little town, Tom in their midst, the 
most bewildered of the group. 

What was he doing? What was it 
he had done? Life was so full of 
flavor and zest—was he going to sur- 
render it for a folly like this? It was 
incredible—Regina herself, for all her 
mad _ selfishness, could never have 
asked him had she known. But it was 
done! It was done—that was the un- 
believable thing! 

They drew up before the neat adobe 
house which the doctor’s wife had made 
fair with flewers and thin curtains. 
The message was given—the errand 
performed. They swept on again to- 
ward the jail. What was that large 
word, out of the prayer book, that Re- 
gina had used? Renaration? Tom 
raised his eyes toward the unclouded 
sky before the door of the jail closed 
upon him, taking a dumb farewell of 
it. Well, perhaps he owed her repara- 
tion, perhaps he owed the world some 
atoning sacrifice of self. But, if he 
did, surely he was paying, surely he 
was paying the price at last. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 


ASTER—or, not to offend him, 

Mr., Harold was achieving a 

careful, most elaborate toilet ; 

prinking before the glass of the dresser 
in the room. 

He had been shaved yesterday; he 
wondered, closely inspecting the sleek 
plane of downy cheeks and chin, if he 
should have been shaved again to-day. 
Yes? No. Um-m-m. He could dis- 
cover little change, to show for the 
twenty-two hours. Yet some of the fel- 
lows had to shave every day! 

However, he might be a Freshman, 
and be accounted a kid and unsophisti- 
cated, but he could demonstrate that 
he was a connoisseur in the art of up- 
to-date attirement. Therefore he donned 
his newest-patterned hose, his buttoned 
patent-leather oxfords, and his last- 
purchased tie—striped and very chic. 
And the et cetera. However, with such 
hose, and such shoes, and such a tie, 
a fellow could pass muster anywhere, 
regardless of the et cetera. 
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Arrayed so hopefully, Harold rather 
pitied his roommate, who was insanely 
studying, in his shirt sleeves, with a 
green shade over his eyes. 
“You must be going out among ’em,” 
volunteered the roommate, squinting up 
from the tomelike book. 
Harold grinned, conscious of his bla- 
zonry and his mysterious mission. 
“Woman,” groaned the roommate, ac- 
cording to his kind. He declaimed so- 
norously, as if in Harold he addressed a 
jury. This is the way with Laws when 
they are practicing for moot court. 
“What mighty ills have not been done by 
_ woman! ce 
Who was ‘t betrayed the Capitol? A 
woman ! 

Who lost Mark Antony the world? A 
woman ! ; 

Who was the cause of a long ten years’ 
war, 

And laid at last old Troy in ashes? Woman! 

Destructive, damnable, deceitful woman!” 


“Forget it,’ retorted Harold, with 
bluff superiority. 
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He could dare to talk this way to his 
roommate. One can talk any old way 
to one’s roommate, even though that 
roommate be a Senior Law. This is a 
fact inculcated early upon Freshmen. 
And the more so may one talk any old 
way to one’s roommate, when one is 
exhilarated by the prospect of a nice 
little “date” with Her! 


She was a “peach.” Out of his not- 


to-be-questioned high-school experience, 
reenforced now by a short but wildly 
brimming college experience, he de- 


He had been shaved yesterday. He wondered if he should have been shaved again to-day. 


clared that she was a “peach.” He pro- 
nounced this dictum confidently; and 
another Freshman, also canny—but not 
so lucky, as matters turned out—had 
agreed. 

Now he actually had a “date” with 
her—his own especial, and, so to speak, 
private date. He had won his spurs in 
society. 

First, Mr. Norris, whose popular 
cognomen was “Punk,” had taken him 
there to call, in the course of that “‘per- 
sonally conducted” tour of social sta- 
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tions, assumed by Delta Phi Omicron. 
The Delta Phi Omicrons wanted him, 
Harold, to join them. The Gamma 
Gammas wanted him, too. The Gamma 
Gammas were very strong, “classically.” 
They possessed the captain of the var- 
sity debating team, and the presidents 
of the Athenian and the Forum literary 
societies, and their man had taken sec- 
ond place in the intercollegiate ora- 
torical contest. The Delta Phi Omi- 
crons . 

He had written home about the two 
fraternities, and his father and mother 
had agreed upon the Gammas. Some- 
how, the Delta Phi Omicrons had 
seemed not to appeal to them at all. 
Nevertheless, it could not be denied that 
the Gamma fellows, while intellectually 
comme il faut, were rather careless of 
ties and hose, and appeared to lack that 
joyous, debonair atmosphere of the 
Delta Phis, and that esprit de corps 
which incited each Delta Phi to emulate, 
in perfection of raiment, his brother. 
While it must not be overlooked that 
the Delta Phis had the best dancer in 
college, and the champion fencer, and a 
varsity halfback. And 

“Oh, you must be a Delta Phi,’ 
had said. 

And he thought that he would. 

A demure, dainty little creature she 
was, with such innocent, big blue eyes, 
and such a rounded, slim waist, and 
such a ravishing voice and low laugh. 
Norris had stated, offhand, that there 
was an uncommon lot of pretty coeds 
in the varsity this year ; and, to Harold’s 
mind, she was the queen. And she was 
not a silly Freshman girl, either; she 
was—well, she was taking one Junior 
study, he knew, because she had said 
so. She was staying with an aunt, 
which was another point in her favor, 
because then she was not amenable to 
the university regulations as to callers, 
imposed upon the girls who roomed be- 








, 


she 


_ neath alien roofs. 


She had asked him to come again; 
but in proof that this was not merely 
perfunctory, when he had encountered 
her at the post office, soon following 
upon the evening mentioned, she had 
recognized him, and had smiled her de- 
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licious smile; and, walking boldly by 
her side—as befitted a graduate in high- 
school gallantry—he had accompanied 
her all the way to her home; yes, like 
an audacious privateer he had cut her 
right out, and had borne her away as a 
prize. 

They had strolled along, step in step; 
and he had “joshed” her, and she had 
laughed, and he had laughed, and they 
had touched elbows—ecstatic contact !— 
and without any effort on his part she 
had let him make a date with her for 
the next night. She even had engaged 
that she would not have any other call- 
ers—unless, of course, somebody might 
come in by accident. 

Now, how was that for a Freshman? 
Getting an exclusive evening! Going 
some, eh? 

Her name was Miss Brown. Nor- 
ris had called her “Babe.” But Norris 
seemed to be able to do almost any- 
thing that he chose. Her first name 
really was Lucille. He, Harold, had 
looked her up in the university direc- 
tory, and had found out. Perhaps some 
day he could call her Lucille—which 
was a beautiful word, indeed. 

And to-night he was to have her, on 
his own ‘responsibility. He was inde- 





‘pendent of Norris, and the other fel- 


lows. He had been launched; and he 
would demonstrate that he could take 
care of himself. He hoped that nobody 
would butt in and spoil it all. Evident- 
ly she had singled him out as superior 
to the average Freshman. Something 
about him had told her the truth. 

He certainly was forging ahead—far 
distancing, already, his roommate, who 
was content to bone at his law tomes, 
to look like Webster, and to disparage 
the feminine element in life. 


Miss Brown was at home. He had 
rung with poignant apprehension; but 
she herself had opened the door to him, 
and thereupon gave him her hand in 
welcome. A dandy little hand it was— 
soft, and warm, and frank. And she 
was alone—reserved for him, as it were. 
He had half expected to behold the par- 
lor containing, even by this time, at least 
three or four other callers—just his 
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luck!—but nobody was there. Thank 
Heaven! He sighed relief. However, 
they might come yet. , 

She had on a blue house gown, sim- 
ple and high-waisted, and with a bit of 
a train to it; the color exactly matched 
her big round eyes. She wore a Delta 
Phi Omicron pin. Humph! Well, 
maybe she would wear his, when he got 
it. Her cheeks were satiny and pink, 
her lips were short and ripely red, her 
hair was massed high in a Psyche knot ; 
she assuredly was delectable, and an odd 
little tremor pervaded him as he per- 
ceived himself thus snugly téte-a-téte 
with her in the cozy room. What a 
privilege! 

He lavishly safeguarded his trousers, 
over the knee; and as they were gen- 
erously rolled at the bottom, he knew 
that above his exfords the newest-pat- 
terned hose were showing finely, and, 
he trusted, impressively. Before her 
friendly, bewitching smile, as she sat 
companionably opposite to him, bol- 
stered among the couch pillows, he in- 
genuously blushed. Deftly led, he ex- 
hibited his conversational powers. 

No, he was not going to try for the 
football team. 

But she should think that he would, 
He was large enough. He looked very 
strong. Subtle flattery! 

Y-yes; but his folks would not let 
him play the first year. He might try 
for baseball, though. 

Of course. He ought to do some- 
thing. All the men ought. 

He resolved that he would—for her. 
Listen! Footsteps along the walk, ap- 
proaching the house! Horrors! What 
if they turned in? While talking, he 
strained his ears anxiously, A-a-ah! 
They passed. He was reprieved—until 
more footsteps sounded. 

And what frat was he going to join? 

He didn’t know yet. Maybe he 
wouldn’t join any. Maybe he wouldn't 
have the chance. He belonged to a frat 
—a high-school frat. 

Oh, a high-school frat! Was that the 
pin? What a pretty pin! Might she 
see it? Thanks. But he ought to join 
The 


a real fraternity—a college frat. 
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Delta Phis had asked him, she knew; 
hadn’t they? 

Yes, and so had the Gammas. 

Well, the Gammas were nice, of 
course—but she should think that he 
would like the Delta Phis better; that 
is, if he cared to dance. They gave the 
swellest parties in the university. Did 
he dance? 

A little. : 

He was too modest. She knew that 
he must be a perfectly fine dancer. Oh, 
a girl generally could tell, just by look- 
ing ata man. He must join the Delta 
Phis, then. 

He would, he guessed—if they still 
wanted him. He—he supposed she 
went to their parties? 

Footsteps again. Confound! They 
were turning in—no, they weren’t—yes, 
they were! Next thing, the doorbell 
would ring! No—there! They were 
growing fainter, receding. Whew! A 
narrow escape, that! It was almost 
nine o'clock. Surely nine o’clock was 
too late for another caller, wasn’t it? 
If he might weather intrusion until nine 
o'clock, he would be safe. 

Yes, she went to most of the Delta 
Phi parties. Of course, she didn’t know 
about this year. Maybe she wouldn't 
be so popular. She sighed. 

He stammered: Did he dare to pre- 
sume, he would tell her that she need 
have no fear on that score. She should 
go with him! Ah, intoxicating pros- 
pect! She might not guess—’twas a 
little early to ask her—he had not joined 
the Delta Phis yet, you see—but—oh, if 
she only. would! Proudly would he es- 
cort her into the hall. 

Um-m-m. 

Yes. 

Um-m-m. 

No. 

Was it cold out of doors? 

No, not so very. 

Was he taking Spanish? 
hour? 

Ten to eleven. 

She had half decided to take Fresh- 
man Spanish. - Was it hard? Did he 
think that she could make up the back 
work, now? 

By all means she could. Yes, indeed. 





What 
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He strove to focus his attention upon some fancied speck in that left orb. 


Spanish was a snap. He’d—he’d help 
her. 

Would he? How grand of him! That 
was a bargain, then. She extended her 
hand. 

Deliriously he accepted the pledge. 
That. warm morsel of a hand! My, 
but he was getting on, for a Fresh- 
man, ‘ 

She mustn’t forget, he adjured anx- 
iously. 

Oh, she wouldn’t. She would buy 
her books in the morning, the first thing. 
What were they? 





Um-m-m. 

Oh, yes. 

He had a big dictionary that—she— 
might—use, whca she wished. He 
would bring it to her, if he might. He 
—he had another, anyway. Oh, deli- 
cious picture! She using his diction- 
ary! That dictionary should be hal- 
lowed forever. 

It was very sweet of him to make 
the offer, but she would not think of 
keeping the dictionary. She would get 
a small one, and then sometimes when 
she could not find a word they—capti- 
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vating “they” !—could look it up in his 
big one. And now should they have a 
grate fire? Did he like grate fires? 

Indeed he did. 

They'd light this one, then, It was 
all laid. Oh, dear, where was a match? 

He had a match. 

Of course. She supposed he smoked 
cigarettes, like all the boys. 

He would light the fire. 

No, she would light it. 

It was his match! 

But it was her fire !—how prettily she 
pouted !—well, then they would both 
light it. 

* Ah, what an exquisite companionship 
was this, together to kneel—recked he 
naught that he was bagging his trous- 
ers—-at the hearth as before an altar, 
while he applied the match. She blew. 
He blew. They blew—and thereupon 
they bumped heads; bump exquisite! 
“Oh!” sail she; and she laughed merri- 
ly, while ne was covered with confusion. 

And now the fire was blazing splen- 
didly, and he resumed his chair; draw- 
ing it, an easy, low, patent rocker, up- 
holstered in crimson plush, forward to 
the tiling. She had sunk upon a has- 
sock, near, and in that position sat girl- 
ishly, gazing into the flames. 

How perfect this was—and he was 
only a Freshman! But then he was a 
superior Freshman, and the gods were 
cognizant of the fact and were granting 
accordingly. 

“T love a fire,” she said. dreamily. 

“So do I,” said he. 

The conversation certainly was intel- 
lectual; at least, the exchange of confi- 
dences was momentous. 

“It’s something like camping out, 
don’t you think ?” 

Yes, he thought so. 

Did he ever camp owt? 

Loads of times. From his bluff tone 
she might conceive him a regular trail 
maker and wilderness dweller. 

Well, that was what a grate fire re- 
minded her of; camping out. Wasn't 








it fun to watch the flames flicker, and 

to make castles and see pictures? 
From his chair he acquiesced. 

a picture she made, herself! 


What 
And so 
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innocently romantic she was! Bless 
her! My, but this was cozy! 

Now, just as they were nicely set- 
tled, what if somebody should come 
blundering in and spoil it all? Oh, 
thunder! The Delta Phi fellows con- 
sidered it swell to make calls at half- 
past nine, and after; they did! If any 
of them came now he would hate them. 

She gave a little shiver. 

“Cold?” he queried, solicitous. 

No, only kind of shivery. That was 
the trouble with a grate fire; it started 
a draft along the floor. 

“Perhaps And he sprang gal- 
lantly and drew the portiéres of the hall 
entrance, Did that help any? 

Yes, she thought that maybe it 
stopped the draft. Thanks. 

And now they certainly were cozy. 

Wouldn’t she have his chair? 

Oh, no; she preferred the hassock. 

He was glad. He liked her on the 
hassock. It seemed more “comfy.” He 
wished that he might tell her so, but he 
could not frame a sentence that would 
express itself delicately enough. And 
now she was obliged to hitch back a lit- 
tle; the fire was blistering her face. 
Yes, it was a very hot fire. In her new 
location a fold of her blue dress just 
touched a castor of his chair; it estab- 
lished an electric communication which 
tingled clear through him. But she 
must not know. She must not suspect 
that this pleasant proximity affected 
him at all out of the ordinary. Chivalry 
forbade. He would not embarrass her, 
and cause her perhaps to withdraw far- 
ther. He glowed with satisfaction. 

l‘or they certainly were cosy. How 
soft and glossy her hair was! The fire- 
light turned the seal-brown of it to am- 





ber. He noted, awed, covertly survey- 
ing it. Yum! 

Yes? 

No. 


Indeed ? 

Quite so. 

Ah ! 

Um-m-m. 
Um-m-m. 
Maybe. 
Perhaps. 

They said—— 
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“AU the night didst tho 


So she had heard. 

He had heard, too. 

The fire snapped, and she uttered a 
little exclamation. A spark had flown 
into her eye! Dreadful tragedy! Did 
it burn? N-no, but it was hurting her. 
It was a speck of something. Cruel 
speck, to torture those beautiful eyes! 
Might he try to see it? Maybe he could 
get it out. 

She obediently dropped back her 
head, with its wonderful glossy crown, 
and he leaned to gaze. Her face was 


upturned, right there below ; and he had 
to lean, in order to see well. 


His prov- 





u cling feverishly to my near hand, muttering unintelligible things.” 














ince of physician authorized him. The 
left eye? Yes—this one. Poor eye! 
She was bravely looking straight up at 
him. Her lips were slightly parted, and 
between them was a glimpse of white 
teeth. She smiled—wvery brave she was 
—and more of the white teeth showed; 
small, even, white teeth, between those 
smooth, rose-petal red lips. How fasci- 
nating her face was, in that position— 
warm, flushed, vivid from the fire! He 
wondered how it would feel, if he might 
stroke it; but, of course, that would be 
a faux pas, and he must conduct him- 
self as a Freshman with more dignity 
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than other Freshmen. Her blue eyes 


opened wide—even the left and injured. 


eye, although it watered—gazing up into 
his eyes. He mustn’t take advantage of 
her—no. She was so trustful of him, 
and she was in distress. 

“I don’'t—see—anything,” he stam- 
mered. Which was an egregious lie. 

He strove to focus his attention upon 
some fancied speck in that left orb. But 
there was so much to see, bewildering 
him. 

“Can't you see anything?” she im- 
plored. “It’s there, I’m sure.” 

How glowing her face! And the 
parted lips seemed fastened there, on 
the face, at his mercy. He was strange- 
ly confused, as if he were peering into 
the hypnotic depths of a pool or crystal 
globe. He felt that he was drawing 
nearer, by slow, helpless degrees. 

“T don’t see—it,” he faltered. 

The face waited patiently. 

“It's there,”’ she insisted. 

So “it” was. In reality he had been 
seeing “it” for some time; and on a 
sudden he had found “it,” and was not 
disappointed. ’Twas a kiss ecstatic; 
quick, but ecstatic. 

He was very frightened. 

“Oh, how dreadful of you!” she up- 
braided. ‘And so mean, too! I didn’t 
think you were like that.” 

He wasn’t, usually, he said; indeed he 
wasn’t. He—he hadn’t intended to; he 
he couldn’t help it. 

“You must never tell, will you?” she 
entreated shyly. 

He? Earnestly he vowed. Never 
would he tell—betray her sweet favor! 
No! He was a man, and a gentleman. 

She appeared to forget all about the 
speck, and he did not remind her, That 
would have been unfair. 

“You're such a nice little Freshman,” 
she murmured naively, with a sidelong 
smile; and he blushed and grinned 
sheepishly, so relieved to be forgiven. 
*Twould have been a pity had he spoiled 
their coziness. 
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At last he wended homeward way. 
He endeavored to proceed decorously, 
or his secret might be communicated 
upon the very air. He, of all the fel- 
lows, tobe singled out for such great 
good fortune; to be awarded the sweet 
confidence of such a girl, at the first 
throw of the dice. ’Twas incredible, 
but he would try to deserve her. He 
would be true; he would make her 
proud of him, even though he was but 
a Freshman now; and they would be 
chums through all his college course, 
they would study Spanish together, and 
after he graduated he would—he would 
marry her. Yes, assuredly. Whew, 
but she was wonderful! : 

He undressed softly; and softly he 
turned in beside that slothful roommate 
—who might look like Webster, and de- 
claim sonorously, but who missed much. 

And through the rest of the night he 
slept uneasily, and dreamed; almost to 
his undoing he slept and dreamed, for 
in the morning his roommate examined 
him. 

“Youth, where wast thou last even?” 

Harold grinned, silent. 

“Girling! The circumstantial 
dence convicts, my lord.” 

Harold grinned—but less spontane- 
ously. 

“All the night didst thou cling fever- 
ishly to my near hand, muttering unin- 
telligible things.” 

“Gwan!” growled Harold. 

“*Gwan’? What means ‘Gwan’? I 
appeal; I appeal from Freshman drunk 
to Freshman sober; for love is but a 
drunkenness. Shun it, my son; shun it. 
And some bright day you may be even 
as I, 


cvi- 


“Love seldom haunts the breast where learn- 
ing lies, 
And Venus sets ere Mercury can rise.” 


“Forget it!’ counseled Harold. 

Why enter into a discussion without 
profit to either contestant? He knew so 
much—and that biased roommate 





plainly knew so little. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 


HAT was one of her titles on our 
advertising paper; for, in the 
show business, we like allitera- 

tive lines. There were others, too: “The 
Mysterious Mask,” “The Baffling Beau- 
ty,” and so on; but this is the real truth 
of her story—and only a part of it was 
the sensation of the Paris season, which 
is saying a good deal. 

Now, I have been in the show busi- 
ness long enough to grow as supersti- 
tious as a negro crap shooter, and I car- 
ry the left hind foot of a graveyard 
rabbit in my pocket, fight shy of the 
number thirteen,-and go around a block 
to avoid walking under a ladder; but, in 
spite of those precautions, I was up 
against it that year. 

I couldn’t just figure what I had done 
to give the particular Billikin who looks 
after show people the hump; but noth- 
ing but hard luck was coming my way. 

In the first place, the headliner act 
went to smash the opening night. Four 
tigers—magnificent beasts, that I paid 
Hagenback a fancy price for in the 
spring, and had in training all summer 
9 
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—got rattled by the applause, forgot all 
of the pretty little parlor tricks we had 
taught them so carefully, and mixed 
it up with their trainer and among 
themselves in the exhibition cage. 

It made a hit, all right; for the Pari- 
sians love excitement—and danger, 
when it is on the other side of stout 
iron bars—but what was left of the 
trainer decided for the simple life on 
a dairy farm, and three of the animals 
had to be shot, so I couldn’t repeat it. 

When the Parisians found that I 
couldn’t afford to use up four tigers 
and a trainer at every performance, they 
went elsewhere for their amusement. 

I had counted so much on that act 
that I hadn’t been particular enough in 
selecting the time fillers, and I had 
made one fatal mistake: My women 
trainers were a bunch of clock stop- 
pers; think of that in Paris! For ob- 
vious reasons, beautiful women rarely 
select the training of wild animals as 
a profession, and we have to work with 
what we can get. What I got that sea- 
son was the limit. 
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As Mike said: 

“Sure ut’s not th’ cute little guns an’ 
th’ wicked whips they carries that scares 
the poor, dumb bastes, an’ sinds them 
snakin’ back to their corners like 
spanked puppies. Th’ ugly mugs av thim 
is enough, an’ sure ut’s cruelty to ani- 
mals I calls ut meself.” 

Mike was a privileged character; for 
he had been with me since the days 
when I started in the business with a 
caravan, a troupe of performing dogs 
which he exercised, and a decrepit old 
lion, whose cage I fearlessly entered at 
every county fair we could reach before 
he died of old age. He was one of the 
dezen or so “Wallace, the Untamable,”’ 
fakes which worked the country cir- 
cuits. 

Mike also labored under the delusion 
that he had saved my life, rescuing me 
at imminent peril to himself from ‘‘the 
cruel fangs of Wallace,” as he de- 
scribed it when he could get any one 
to listen; but if that mangy old beast 
ever had fangs of any sort, he lost them 
long before I bought him for a ten- 
spot from a bankrupt circus company. 

As I grew more prosperous, he be- 
came a sort of general utility man about 
the show, and on the night when things 
looked blackest for me in Paris, he 
played the rdle of mascot. 

I was upstairs in my private office, 
trying to figure some way of getting a 
sensational act to fill the place of the 
one I had lost, when he entered, without 
the formality of knocking. 

“Sure, she’s a drame! A _ regular 
drame! An’ ut’s waitin’ she is to see 
you!” he exclaimed excitedly. ‘Jimmy 
was afther tryin’ to stall her off with th’ 
spiel that you was busy; but her face 
was good fer eyes grown sore with 
watchin’ th’ others, an’ I told her if she 
w’u’d wait I’d use me pull, an’ get her 
th’ interview. You'll not be afther dis- 
app 'intin’ her, sor?” 

I was as much surprised by Mike’s 
enthusiasm as by the word he had se- 
lected to describe my caller. ‘Peach” 


was his usual choice, and those he hon- 
ored with that title usually owed much 
of the bloom which it suggested to other 
sources than nature. 
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“You say she is a dream, Mike?” I 
answered banteringly, discounting his 
enthusiasm by the aroma of alcohol 
which pervaded the apartment. 

He shifted about uneasily, and a lit- 
tle flush came to his face. 

“Sure! An’ I suppose ut’s yerself is 
wonderin’ why I didn’t call her a 
‘peach,’ ”’ he said, his shrewd, blue eyes 
seeming to read my thought. “Ut didn’t 
seem to fit, sor.” 

That unconscious tribute decided me, 
for the old reprobate was a keen judge 
of human nature; and I nodded to him 
to bring her up. 

“Th’ sight av her will be like a grane 
oasis in a sandy desert,” he assured me, 
with a pleased grin. “Sure, ut’s th’ 
achin’ av me eyes from lookin’ at th’ 
others that’s driven me to th’ drink.” 

Mike did not require much driving in 
that direction, but during his brief ab- 
sence I ruefully reflected that his ex- 
cuse would have been a valid one. 

When he returned with my caller, I 
was forced to acknowledge to myself 
that his assurance was also justified. 
She was a beauty. She was accom- 
panied by a modestly dressed, plain- 
faced woman of about her own age, 
whom I assumed to be her maid, and 
who effaced herself during the inter- 
view, in which my caller went straight 
to the point. 

“T have come to offer you an attrac- 
tion to replace the Terrible Tigers, mon- 
sieur,” she said, in English which car- 
ried only a suggestion of foreign ac- 
cent. “I am the trainer of the group.” 

“That in itself would almost guar- 
antee its success before a Parisian au- 
dience,” I answered, convinced that she 
was trying to make game of me; for it 
was incredible that a woman of her 
beauty and no less evident refinement 
should be an animal trainer. “The ani- 
mals are rabbits—or humming birds ?” 

“The group consists of six full- 
grown, jungle-bred leopards and two 
jaguars; all perfect specimens, in the 
pink of condition,” she replied curtly. 
“They are thoroughly trained, but they 
put up enough show of rebellion to make 
the turn exciting.” 

That decided me right there; she 
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A decrepit old lion, whose cage I fearlessly entered at every county fair. 


knew her business. The act where the 
animals go through their tricks like do- 
mestic pets are not the ones which make 
commuters miss their trains, and bring 
the same people again and again to the 
show. The audience never goes out 
yawning when a trainer is backed into a 
corner by his beasts. The women may 
scream at the reports of the blank car- 
tridges which are apparently his last 
defense—but they come again. 

I was more puzzled than before about 
the young woman, though; for the name 
on her card was unfamiliar, and I had 
been in the business so long that I 
thought I knew every one connected 
with it. 

There was one thing I did know for 
sure, however—I had had it rubbed 
into me good and hard by the diminish- 
ing box-office receipts—I had to raise 
the standard of pulchritude in my per- 
formance or close. I had a three-year 
lease of the Hippodrome, and I was 
about ready to take her at her face 
value, irrespective of the merits of her 
animals, 


I told her so in plain English, and 
she was so thoroughly business that she 
didn’t mistake my business statement 
for flattery. 

Right there, she knocked the founda- 
tions from under my air castles. 

“T am not so foolish that I do not 


_know the value of a pretty face in this 


business; but my act will have to stand 
or fall on its merits, monsieur,’ she 
said quietly. “I am perfectly willing to 
have the animals brought here, and to 
give you a trial performance before 
you decide; but there is one condition 
which nothing will induce me to alter. 
I never enter the cage with my animals 
without a mask; neither in public, nor 
at rehearsal.” 

“That destroys half of the value of 
the act, at least,’ I protested. “I have 
told you frankly why it should be valu- 
able to pe 

“You cannot judge of its value until 
you have seen it,” she interrupted. “The 
trial will cost you nothing, and then, if 
you do not consider it worth my price, 
I can remove the animals.” 
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Before I could raise any further ob- 
jection, she named her price, and it was 
so stiff that it held me for a while. 
She had risen from her chair, evidently 
as a hint that she did not wish to bar- 
gain; but I was desperate. 

“T’ll double that, and sign a contract 
for three months, right now, if you 
will cut out the mask foolishness!” I 
exclaimed. 

She shook her head, and, for the first 
time during our interview, smiled; and 
then I was ready to make any kind of 
an offer; but she cut me short. 

“Not if you quadrupled it, monsieur ; 
it is impossible,’ she said. ‘Tell me 
after you have seen the performance if 
you do not think it is worth what I ask, 
and your high estimate of my personal 
charms will soften any resentment I 
might feel if you criticized my profes- 
sional ability.” 

Now, I am not running an animal 
show for my health, and I have been 
called a hard bargainer; but after the 
trial performance, the next day, I signed 
the contract at her own price without 
a kick; and there were a few clauses 
in it which I had not bargained for. 

She held out for a private dressing 
room, a large one near the wings, and 
the services of her maid. She got both, 
and she could have had anything she 
asked for; for the season was saved. 

The performances of the animals 
were not wonderful, although they were 
fine specimens and all that she had de- 
scribed them to be; it was the woman 
who was the attraction. 

She entered the arena in a low-necked 
and short-sleeved evening gown, and, 
although I’m not much a judge of such 
things, I knew that it was all right. 
It was made of a soft, clinging material, 
black and yellow in color, like the glis- 
tening coats of her cats. The black silk 
mask which concealed her face seemed 
only to accentuate the whiteness of her 
neck and arms. 

~When she first came into the arena, 
driving her snarling animals before her, 
I deeply regretted that mask; five min- 
utes later, I had ceased to think of it; 
for her absolute fearlessness, and, above 
all, her grace, had captivated me. 


I have had too much experience in 
the handling of wild animals, especially 
the cats, to retain any illusions about 
the efficacy of kindness in training them 
to do the things which the public ex- 
pects, and which nature never designed 
them for. 

There are tricks in all trades, and 
ours is not a gentle one; but not an 
animal in her group gave the slightest 
evidence of having gone through the 
stern discipline of the training cage. 
Individually and collectively, they were 
put through their paces; but the whip 
and training rod which she carried were 
used only for signaling. 

A thousand times, I expected a trag- 
edy; for never for a moment did she 
seem safe from the sharp-clawed paws, 
which constantly -struck at her, the 
snapping jaws, which missed her by a 
hair's breadth. 

But miss her they always did, for her 
tall, slender figure was as lithe and 
sinuous as the bodies of her cats, and 
she moved among them as one of them- 
selves, a quick turn of her supple body 
evading the lightning stroke of a heavy 
paw, which would have crushed her; a 
sidestep at exactly the right instant mak- 
ing the vicious spring of a rebellious pu- 
pil harmless. 

Mike’s tongue had, of course, been 
busy; and every trainer, keeper, and 
employee of the show had gathered in 
the auditorium, too wise to the business 
to give expression to their feelings 
while the animals were in the arena. 

It was not until the last animal had 
bounded through the door to the run- 
way which led to their dens, and the 
trainer had stepped from the great ex- 
hibition cage to the wings, that they 
broke loose, and their applause and 
cheers fairly raised the roof. It went 
to every corner of that great building, 
raising echoing howls and roars from 
the animals’ dens at the rear, and natur- 
ally penetrating to the neighboring 
dressing room. 

A moment later she came out to bow 
her acknowledgments, slipping the mask 
from her face, and destroying with her 
smile the plans which I had rapidly 
made for my advertising campaign. 
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I had it all framed up in my mind to 
make capital out of the mask which con- 
cealed her beauty; to bill her as a dis- 
guised princess, and work along that 
line; for Paris loves a mystery. 

But the smile knocked out that plan; 
for Paris loves a beautiful face more, 
and I suddenly remembered that she 
had refused to show hers only during 
the performance. 

Then I struck a compromise ; I would 
use both the beauty and the mystery; 
turning my press agent loose on the 
subtle power of her eyes through the 
holes in the mask, and all things like 
that. 

But I might have saved myself a lot 
of brain work, for we didn’t need any 
advertising. 

Paris went wild over her performance 
and her beauty, as only Paris can; and, 
as for mystery, I had enough of that 
right in the Hippodrome building dur- 
ing the next few weeks to satisfy me 
for a lifetime—not the least baffling 
of it the behavior of the girl herself. 

She took up her quarters with the 
other trainers, but she kept to herself, 
rarely leaving the building, and spend- 
ing the time which was not occupied 
in the care of her animals mostly in her 
own room, holding little intercourse 
with any one but her maid. 

When she did go out, it was only in 
answer to the insistent demands of some 
of the most famous of the French sculp- 
tors and artists to model or paint her, 
and she was shrewd enough to appre- 
ciate that that vogue added to her value 
in her profession. Rodin’s bust of her 
is in the Luxembourg to-day; Helleu’s 
drawings of her profile added to the 
fame of her beauty, and her likeness 
by well-known men looked from a half- 
dozen frames in the Salon that year. 


From the very first, Mike had been 


her devoted slave, giving the rooms to 
which she was assigned such a cleaning 
as they had never before known, and 
even devoting his most cherished pos- 
session—a collection of portraits of 
prize-ring heroes, which he had been 
years in collecting—to making them 
look more homelike. It must have been 
pretty hard for her to live with them; 
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but she thanked him most graciously, 
and not one of them was ever moved 
or disturbed during her occupancy. 

Her other conquest among the em- 
ployees was Jack Bailey, the best train- 
er of lions I ever had, and a quiet, 
gentlemanly fellow, in spite of his voca- 
tion. He was bowled over from the 
time of her first performance, and al- 
though ‘it was a long time before he 
said anything to me about it, I knew 
that he was troubled by her treatment 
of him. 

We are always on the lookout for ac- 
cidents in the trained-animal business. 
Whenever a trainer is putting his group 
through its act in the barred arena, 
there are always several others de- 
tailed to stand by to help him out in an 
emergency ; for the most carefully edu- 
cated animals sometimes get out of 
hand. 

When the Lady of the Leopards was 
in the exhibition cage, I always counted 
upon Jack being a volunteer member 
of that life-saving crew, the one nearest 
to the entrance. Absolutely fearless 
of danger himself, he would stand there 
through the entire act, his face drawn 
with apprehension, one hand clutching 
the butt of the heavy revolver in his side 
pocket, the other moving instinctively 
to the fastenings of the door when- 
ever one of the snarling brutes seemed 
on the point of reaching the slender, 
graceful figure of its mistress. 

And mademoiselle did not seem un- 
mindful or wunappreciative of his 
thought for her while she was in that 
perilous position. It isn’t safe to let 
one’s mind wander from the business 
in hand when one is in a cage with eight 
wild beasts ; but she would occasionally 
take a chance, and more than once I saw 
those great, dark eyes meet his at no 
little peril to her safety. 

If a woman I loved had looked at me 
in just that way, I should have been 
pretty well satisfied with the progress 
of things, but Jack apparently was not, 
and while his precautions for her safe- 
ty were never relaxed, he grew morose 
and unhappy. 

Then there was always another ad- 
mirer in the audience; swarms of the 
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When she did go out, it was only in answer to the insistent demands of the most famous of the French 
sculptors and artists to model or paint her. 


ordinary stage-door Johnnies, who kept 
her quarters filled with flowers, and all 
that sort of thing, of course; but one 
man who was different from all of the 
others. 

In the first place, he booked the same 
seat—a chair in the front row, nearest 
to the arena—for the entire season, and 
never once was it unoccupied during 
her performance. He always came alone, 
reaching the Hippodrome just in time 
for her act, and leaving it immediately 
after she had responded to her last cur- 
tain call; and from the moment she 
entered the exhibition cage until her 
final disappearance into her dressing 
leg he seemed to have eyes only for 
her. 

He was a handsome man, of the 
Mephistophelian tpye, dark of skin and 
hair, aquiline of nose, and with intense- 
ly red, thin lips. There was something 
repellent about his face and expression, 
however, and, seeing him there night 
after night, he got so on my nerves that 


I would have excluded him from the 
Hippodrome if I could have found a 
legitimate excuse. 

There was none, however; for he sat 
impassively through that thrilling per- 
formance, never joining in the applause, 
but never missing a movement of the 
trainer or the animals. I called him 
an admirer simply because of his assidu- 
ous attendance; but there was nothing 
of approbation in his expression, and, 
watching him, I came to recognize that 
there was more of cruelty and ferocity 
in his eyes than in the eight pairs which 
watched the slim, graceful figure of 
their trainer for a sign of fear or hesi- 
tation, which would have been the signal 
for attack. 

As for the Lady of the Leopards, she 
seemed absolutely oblivious to his pres- 
ence, although every one of the em- 
ployees of the show had noticed it, and 
commented upon it. 

I watched her closely when she was 
in the cage, fearing that he might dis- 
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tract her attention, or disconcert her. 
Not once during her performance did 
she give the slightest sign that she was 
conscious of his presence, and when she 
came out, unmasked, in response to 
the enthusiastic applause of the au- 
dience, she was tactful enough to make 
her acknowledgments all embracing. 

I was sufficiently curious to make in- 
quiry about him, and, although Paris 
had accepted him into its gayest life of 
dissipation without question, his name 
recalled stories which told me that his 
face did not belie his nature. 

He was an ex-dictator of one of the 
Central American republics ; a man who 
had escaped with the tremendous for- 
tune which he had wrung from the 
miserable inhabitants by the most atro- 
cious oppression and tortures, which 
had made his name odious, even in that 
little-civilized land. 

I would gladly have refunded the 
money to cancel his booking; for, even 
in the show world, there were rumors 
of bad treatment of such troupes as 
had ventured to the capital which he 
ruled; but I could find no plausible rea- 
son, and so, night after night, he came, 
attracted, I felt sure, by the hope that 
some time the Lady of the Leopards 
would be too slow by the fraction of a 
second in her movements, and that he 
would see such a sight as his cruel na- 
ture delighted in. 

But, business is business, and I be- 
came more concerned about Bailey than 
the man in the audience. At the best, 
the management of a large group of 
performing lions is a dangerous busi- 
ness; but Jack had always been so cool- 
headed and watchful that I felt pretty 
safe about him. 

I began to notice a change in his act, 
though; for the proprietor of a show 
must be as watchful of the condition of 
his trainers as of his animals. Jack was 
growing reckless and impatient, driving 
his animals unmercifully, and inviting, 
rather than avoiding, conflicts with 
them. 

Finally, I called him into my office one 
evening, before the performance, and 
spoke to him about it. 

“I reckon you are right; my act has 


THE LADY OF THE LEOPARDS 
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been going off,” he acknowledged frank- 
ly enough. “It’s because I’m off, my- 
self; I’m hoodooed, all right.” 

“Nonsense, Jack; you’re in love!” I 
answered. ‘‘Where’s your nerve, man? 
Stop mooning around, and get it over 
with. Put it up to the girl, and if she 
won't have you, forget it.” 

“Say, you don’t know what you're 
talking about,” he said savagely. “I tell 
you I’m plain hoodooed; there’s some 
kind of black magic in that mask she 
wears, and I believe that’s what makes 
her safe in the cage with those infernal 
cats; for she hasn’t got strength enough 
in those little arms to beat ’em into be- 
ing good. It works on me, too; I’m 
plumb locoed when she has it on. Oh, 
I know what sort of a spiel you want 
to give me!” he continued hastily, when 
I started to speak. “I know that with- 
out it she’s so beautiful that she’s got 
all these Frenchmen dippy about her; 
but [I reckon I’m like her cats; she 
hasn’t got me buffaloed for a minute 
when she hasn’t got it on. When she’s 
in the cage, I can’t keep my eyes off 
of her, and I’d let her wipe her pretty 
little feet on me, if it would give her 
any pleasure; but when she comes out, 
smiling and smirking, to bow to those 
howling yaps in front, she leaves me 
stone cold.” 

“Then catch her with it on, and have 
it over with before your lions get you, 
Jack,” I advised. “It’s a queer sort of 
love which can’t stand her unmasked 
charms; but I’m afraid that you are 
jealous of her smiles at the audience.” 

“No, it isn’t that; I don’t know what 
it is,’ he said seriously. ‘I did tackle 
her this afternoon in the runway. She 
was just coming back from exercising 
her leopards, and still had her mask on. 
She tried to get away from me, but [ 
caught her by the arm; that’s how I 
know she isn’t strong, for she just 
seemed to wilt. I tried to tell her that 
I loved her, but she cried, and told 
me I didn’t know what I was talking 
about, and that I must never talk that 
way again. It might have been all 
right if Mike hadn’t come along and in- 
terrupted us, for I sort of felt she was 
melting up; but that gave her an excuse 
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to break away. Then, about an hour 
later, I saw her, unmasked, and she 
gave me the marble face, good and plen- 
ty; not that I cared, then; for I tell 
you that without her mask she doesn’t 
seem to have any attraction for me. 
I'll try to do better with the lions to- 
night, sir; but I tell you that I’m hoo- 
dooed, and it’s all by that infernal piece 
of black silk.” 

I have acknowledged that I am super- 
stitious, and I hate to hear a man assert 
seriously that he is hoodooed ; for I be- 
lieve in it. Perhaps Jack’s fear of it 
was infectious ; anyway, I had a strange 
presentiment of impending misfortune 
when the performance started, and I 
was more than ever careful to see that 
every possible precaution had been 
adopted near the arena; that the pres- 
sure-hose pipes were all connected, a 
bountiful supply of blank cartridges 
provided, and the Roman candles and 
other safeguards were in their proper 
places. 

The bulk of the program went 
through as usual, however, with great 
show of teeth and protest; but no real 
danger. There were only two more 
acts: Jack’s, with his lions, and then 
the grand finale, the Lady of the Leop- 
ards. 

Jack got out unharmed, and mighty 
lucky he was; for never before or since 
have I seen a man take such chances. 
His mood seemed to have communicated 
itself to his lions, and they were ugly 
and surly; but he went at them as if 
they were a pack of poodles, and, single- 
handed, drove them through their turns. 

It was one continuous roar, snarl, and 
growl; the audience fairly went wild; 
but I made up my mind that Bailey 
would not enter that cage again until I 
had had another talk with him. 

He did, though, and this was the way 
of it: 

The Lady of the Leopards came on 
at her: regular hour, her sleek-coated 
cats leaping over each other as they 
entered the arena from the runway. 

Standing at the doorway, she watched 
them quietly for a few moments, giving 
them the customary interval of free- 
dom to stretch their muscles after the 
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close confinement of their dens. Then, 
with a sharp crack of her whip, she 
stepped forward, and all but one of 
them—the largest and most vicious of 
the lot—a jaguar which she called 
“Miguel’—went quietly to its appointed 
pedestal. 

Every night there was the same strug- 
gle with the jaguar, and I had come 
to believe that it was part of his act; 
that she had trained him to a show 
of rebellion to give the turn interest 
from the start. Snarling and striking 
out at her with his great paws, he would 
stand defiantly in the centre of the cage, 
every hair on his long, powerful back 
raised, every one of his glistening, white 
fangs exposed by the curling of the 
thick, cruel lips. 

There could be no question of the 
issue if it came to a contest of strength. 
One stroke from one of those powerful 
pads would have swept aside the rapier- 
like, sharp-pronged training rod which 
she carried, and another would have 
crushed that gracefully poised head as 
easily as her own little hand would have 
smashed an eggshell. 

But gazing steadily and fearlessly 
through the holes in that black mask 
were a pair of eyes which seemed to 
hypnotize the brute into unwilling sub- 
mission, and, step by step, as she ad- 
vanced, he retreated before her, voic- 
ing his protest in savage growls, and 
making half-hearted passes at her with 
his paws. 

I could never explain it to myself; 
the power which she exercised over 
Miguel and his companions was new to 
me, although I believed that there was 
little which I did not know about the 
training of wild animals. Any other 
one of my trainers would have been 
killed before assistance could have 
reached them; but with her the result 
was always the same. 

Some nights the battle of wills was 
longer than others; but it always ended 
in Miguel giving one angry whine of 
protest, and then submitting—jumping 
to his pedestal, from which he watched 
her viciously until called upon to take 
his place in the performing group. 

That night the struggle was pro- 
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The brute retreated before her, voicing his protest in savage growls. 


longed, and, from the nervous clutch- 
ing of her little hands on the training 
rod and whip, I feared that she would 
be unwise enough to force a fight upon 
him, for she did not seem to be her- 
self. 

Fortunately, just as I realized that 
the limit of her patience had been 
reached, the brute gave in, and, with 
one graceful spring, jumped to his place, 
turning to watch her with eyes which 
were still red with anger, as she bowed 
her acknowledgment of the thunders 
of applause which broke the deathlike 
silence. 

Then, for perhaps ten minutes, the 
performance went on as usual, and I 
was beginning to feel that my presenti- 
ment had played me false, when I was 
startled by a little cry of dismay from 
the exhibition cage. 

I almost laughed when I saw the 
cause of it, for the trainer stood still 


in the middle of the cage, in no apparent 
danger. 

It was only that the elastic which 
held her mask in place had broken, and 
had she kept her presence of mind, and 
let her mask go, I believe that there 
would have been no trouble. But, close- 
ly following that little cry, there was a 
clatter of falling metal; for she raised 
both hands to keep the falling mask in 
place, letting whip and training rod fall 
to the floor. 

Seven of the animals watched her 
curiously, making no move to take ad- 
vantage of her defenseless position ; but 
Miguel was quick to see his chance, and 
act upon it. 

I gave a cry of warning as I saw him 
crouch and gather himself together on 
his narrow perch; but even as I shout- 
ed he sprang, his great, lithe body hur- 
tling through the air like a golden pro- 
jectile from a catapult, the razorlike 
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claws extended, as he landed on the 
shoulders of the woman who had so 
often subdued him, and bore her to the 
ground. 

For a moment there had been an ab- 
solute hush in that great auditorium, a 
hush broken first by a triumphant laugh, 
and I caught a glimpse of the cruel face 
of the Spaniard, his white teeth gleam- 
ing between his carmine lips, his eyes 
radiant with pleasure. 

Then, for a few minutes, I hardly 
know what happened; it is a confused 
memory of a screaming audience, of the 
cracking of blank cartridges, the hiss of 
rockets, and the explosions of the Ro- 
man candles, as the emergency men on 
the outside of the bars attempted to 
drive the maddened brute from the 
senseless body of the woman which he 
was clawing. 

I suppose that ten seconds had not 
elapsed before I reached the door of 
the cage; but Jack Bailey was there 
before me, swearing horribly as he 
struggled with the heavy fastening. 

Fortunately, there is never concerted 
action against a trainer by a group of 
animals. Individuals always take ad- 
vantage of the moment of freedom from 
restraint by attempting to escape, or in 
settling old grudges between themselves, 
and, in this instance, they were fighting 
with each other, or making frantic ef- 
forts to avoid the rain of fire which the 
emergency men were sending between 
the bars. 

Only Miguel had attacked the girl, 
and, in his triumph, he was insensible 
to the stinging fire balls which scorched 
his hide, the prodding of the long irons 
which jabbed into him, and the acrid 
fumes of the gunpowder which he 
hated. 

He hardly raised his great head from 
his gruesome task of greedily lapping 
the blood which flowed from a long 
gash in the girl’s scalp, when Jack 
sprang into the cage; but the savage 
growl of protest died in his throat. 

There was a sharp crack and a spit 
of fire from Jack’s revolver, which was 
held within a foot of his head, and, as 
I saw the powerful muscles relax and 
the long body fall limply across his vic- 


tim, I realized with thankfulness that 
Bailey had violated my strictest rule, 
which stipulated that no trainer’s pistol 
should be loaded with ball cartridges. 

Together we bore the senseless body 
of the girl from the pandemonium to 
her dressing room, the first time that 
either of us had crossed the threshold 
since she had occupied it. Her beautiful 
hair had come loose, and fell in a blood- 
clotted mass about her face, and the 
black-and-yellow dress was torn to rib- 
bons by Miguel’s talons. 

Neither Jack nor I had uttered a 
sound since we raised her from the floor 
of the cage; but when we entered that 
dressing room we nearly dropped our 
burden, and exclamations came simul- 
taneously from our lips. 

Standing in the middle of the room, 
safe and unharmed, and still radiantly 
beautiful, in spite of the distress written 
on her face, was the woman we believed 
we were carrying; robed in the black- 
and-yellow dress with which we were 
so familiar, a black silken mask 
clutched in her hand! 

I was so dumfounded that my hold 
on the injured woman loosened as I 
gazed on what I believed for a moment 
was her ghost; but, after the first shock 
of surprise, Jack had thought only for 
his burden, and, disregarding the coun- 
terfeit, he carried her tenderly to a 
couch. 

Then a dozen little things which I 
had nearly forgotten came back to me, 
and I began to see daylight; but before 
I could speak, the woman who faced 
me went to the floor in a dead faint, and 
for the next hour doctors and women 
had possession of that dressing room, 
and [ found my time so well taken up 
in attempting to bring order out of 
chaos and satisfying the insistent de- 
mands of the newspaper men for par- 
ticulars of the catastrophe that I had 
little time for thought. 

In the midst of it all, Jimmy, the 
call boy, handed me a note, and, in the 
confusion, I tore it open without looking 
at the address. I read it through un- 
consciously ; I can repeat its contents 
now only because I have been permitted 
to reread it since. It said: 




















Just a word of adieu, my dearest Estelle, 
and a reminder that I have kept my vow. 
I am leaving at midnight for my beloved 
and long-neglected country. Can you guess 
why, Estelle? No? Then I shall tell you. 
You may remember that when I was forced 
to leave my capital hurriedly immediately 
after our marriage, you refused to accom- 
pany me, telling me that you loathed me, and 
that you had only consented to marry me to 
save the life of your miserable father. 

Circumstances did not permit me to train 
you then, my beauty; but I told you that so 
long as you might be desired of men you 
would never be free to bestow legitimately 
on another the favors which you refused to 
me. You had the first taste of my power 
immediately ; my last official act was the exe- 
cution of your father. Now that the jaguar 
which you did me the compliment to name 
for me has destroyed the beauty which mad- 
dened me, you no longer require the pro- 
tection of my name. : 

I go to resume my dictatorship, and my 
first act shall be the announcement of the 
nullification of that absurd ceremony which 
conferred all of the obligations and none of 
the privileges of a husband upon me. Again 
adieu, and may you fare as quickly to your 
gutter ending as I return to power and the 
smiles of women whose beauty has not been 
banished by a jaguar’s claws. 

t was noon the next day before I 
was admitted to the sick room, and 
heard the real story from Estelle Lang- 
ham’s lips, although I had guessed much 
of it when I learned her real name, for 
I had known her father, a circus man, 
who had died down in Central America, 
after his show had gone to pieces 
through the exactions of the dictator. 

“This letter gives the essential facts,” 
she said bitterly, pointing to the note 
which I had opened by mistake. “Miguel 
fell in love with me; but, although I 
was only a school rider in my father’s 
little circus, I repulsed him. His power 
in the country was absolute, and, in re- 
venge, he ruined us with trumped-up 
lawsuits and claims for damages. 

“My father lost his temper, and struck 
the officer in command of the soldiers 
who came to seize our horses, and 
was promptly condemned to death. You 
can guess the result, for every one of 
the people connected with the show was 
imprisoned or banished, and I was left 
at the mercy of the man whose will was 
the only law recognized, and who held 
the power of life and death. 

“I gave way, and we were married ; 
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but it was an evil day for Miguel, for 
the people who had tamely submitted 
to his barbarous rule were outraged by 
his alliance with a hated gringo, and, 
that evening, the capital rose against 
him. His only safety lay in immediate 
flight, and that gave me the opportunity 
for which I had hardly dared to hope. 

“T refused to accompany him, and he 
dared not encumber himself with an un- 
willing captive, for the rebels were al- 
ready marching into the capital. Then 
he made the vow of which he speaks in 
this letter, cursing me, and telling me 
that so long as my beauty remained to 
me he would never give me freedom. 

“T laughed at that, and as he rushed 
from the room I went to the window 
overlooking the courtyard of the palace, 
listening gratefully to the cries of wel- 
come which greeted the advancing in- 
surgents. Miguel’s escort, composed 
of his tools, who dared not face the 
rage of the people without his protec- 
tion, was already mounted in the court- 
yard; but he sat on his horse quietly, 
in spite of their protests, until a de- 
tachment of the ragged foot soldiers of 
the palace guard dragged a man from 
the prison cells beneath, and stood him 
up against a wall. 

“I fainted with the echo of a rifle 
volley in my ears, and when the insur- 
gents entered the courtyard they found 
it occupied only by the bullet-riddled 
body of my father. 

“Miguel’s successor sent me back to 
Europe, where I arrived, penniless and 
alone in the world, save for my sister, 
who had been left here to train these 
animals when my father started our 
disastrous cruise to the South. I still 
feared Miguel, and dared not appear in 
public; but Blanche had the leopards 
ready for the public, and we decided to 
apply to you. We did, and you know 
the result.” 

“But there is more than that to it, 
Estelle,” I protested. “Who suggested 
this substitution?” 

“Mike, indirectly,” she answered, 
smiling. “That night when we came to 
see you, Jimmy gave one look at my 
sister, who stated our business, and 
then started to put us off. Mike was 
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standing near, watching me curiously, 
and I appealed to him. I suspect that 
he had been drinking, and did not quite 
understand me; for he thought that I 
was the trainer, and volunteered eagerly 
to get me an interview. 

“That mistake suggested the idea of 
substitution to me, and during his ab- 
sence Blanche and I hurriedly agreed 
upon a tentative plan. I was to make 
the beauty, which had been nothing but 
a curse to me, an increased capital for 
us both, and I doubled the price which 
we had agreed to ask. 

“In the protection of this establish- 
ment, I felt safe from Miguel, and 
Blanche never knew that it was he who 
watched her performance so eagerly 
every night. 

“The deception was not difficult to 
carry out, for Blanche and I are of 
exactly the same height and figure; 
but I should never have had the courage 
to enter that cage with the leopards, 
and it was absolutely necessary that we 
should live by their act. 

“I’m relieved that it is over, though. 
Now that Miguel has left the country, 
I can go back to the circus ring and 
support us both, for I shall never al- 
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low Blanche to enter an animal's cage 
again.” 

“She won’t have to,” said Jack Bailey, 
who had listened ‘quietly to Estelle’s 
narration. ‘The doctor let me have a 
little talk with her this morning, and 
we decided that one animal trainer in 
the family was enough, and I’m to be 
ie: 

Estelle never went back to the saw- 
dust ring, after all. Miguel had made 
a little miscalculation. The Costa Blan- 
cans welcomed him back, but it was to 
a hospitable grave, for the dictator of 
the moment had him shot within twenty- 
four hours after he landed. 

Mike is still with the show, and has 
an added duty, for when nothing else 
will quiet our little Estelle, he tells 
her the story of how he saved her 
daddy from the cruel fangs of Wallace, 
and the far more interesting one of 
how he saved the season by suggesting 
that her mammy and her Aunt Blanche 
should flimflam the Parisians with a bit 
of black silk. 

And, looking into his shrewd, blue 
eyes, Estelle and I sometimes wonder 
whether his story isn’t more than half 
truth, 





if and But 


F tears and groans could make things right, | 
If worry could kill care; 
If moping filled the dark w ith light, 
And made the black day fair ; 
Then weeping would be quite the thing, 
And groaning would be fne; 
And moping mixed with worrying 
*Twere useful to combine. 


But tears and groans are never cures 
For plans all gone astray, 
And sodden care untouched endures 
Where worrying holds sway; 
And darkness blacker grows, we find, 
The more and more we mope; 
Fear as the ruler of the mind 
Is withering to Hope. 


JoHn Kenprick BANGs. 
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HE climate and the calendar have 
little in common in America. We 
know it will be spring in a few 

weeks, but a large majority of us are 
just beginning to face the winter with 
new clothes. The months ahead of us 
are raw and cold, and we are conscious 
of the fact that we must be warm, then 
fashionable. 

It is not so difficult to combine these 
two conditions now as it has _ been, 
Fashion does not object to its votaries 
being warm in the open; it does restrict 
one to thin clothes in the house. The 
sensible woman who knows how neces- 
sary it is to her health not to be over- 
heated will choose wisely from now on. 
She will find that it takes some inge- 
nuity to keep warm in the winter with- 
out being so heavily weighed down that 
muscles and brain are both fatigued out 
of reason. 

This is the serious disadvantage of 
the fur coat, and just here it may not 
be amiss to give a word of warning 
concerning it. These garments are con- 
siderably reduced at this time of the 
year, and they are a temptation to the 
woman who has never thought she 
would be able to own one. The influx 
of semiprecious pelts, which are often a 
common garden animal in life, has made 
a fur coat a popular instead of a lux- 
urious garment. 

The woman who says she has never 
been warm in the winter thinks of a 
fur coat as the most alluring and com- 





fortable possession. She ranks it above 
all other clothes, and feels herself rich 
indeed when she has bought a passably 
good-looking one. She does not reckon 
on its serious disadvantage of weight. 
Experience is the only thing that will 
teach her. If the coat is intended as 
a garment for occasions such as a motor 
ride, a cold day in the trolleys, a cov- 
ering for thin evening gowns, then it is 
an acceptable possession; it will give 
her the full value of the money invest- 
ed. She will not feel handicapped by 
its weight, and she will enjoy it for- 
ever. 

As a rule, however, the woman who 
now invests in a fur coat intends to 
wear it every day. She will make it 
serve instead of an ordinary tailored 
coat. She will wear it over a skirt and 
a blouse, over a one-piece frock, and 
even over a thin summer coat suit. 
This means that she will be carrying 
pounds more than she is able to bear, 
and she will speedily realize it in the 
back of her neck and the muscles of 
her waist before a fortnight is over. 

A woman to whom I gave this ad- 
vice instantly shot back the question: 
“Tf not a fur coat, what?” The answer 
may interest you, for it seems that many 
women are meeting this problem. 

That a warm topcoat is necessary in 
this climate at this time of the year 
every one knows. It is not always nec- 
essary for warmth, but it is necessary 
for protection against the weather. The 
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Two street suits that are in good taste. 

The one on the left is of heavy, dark-green cheviot with stitching that suggests an overskirt. The 
coat has long revers of black corduroy. The hat is of black hatter’s plush with a pump bow and stiff brush. 

The suit on the right is of black cheviot with a broad band of corduroy on the skirt, and a deep 8 
sailor collar of it on the coat. The hat is of velvet with a wired bow of heavy lace in front. 


> oo. 
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Simple evening gown for a young girl, which can be made at home without the aid of a skilled 
dressmaker. The materials are thin pink messaline and white silk muslin. The latter is draped over the 
former in Grecian tunic fashion. Bands of lace set on the messaline, and wreaths of roses made of pink 
silk ribbon, form the trimming. 
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woman who has only one good tailor 
suit, and this is all the majority have, 
is well aware that it will not long be 
worth the wearing if she exposes it to 
snow and rain, to wind and damp. 

In other less artistic days, we wore 
those hideous raincoats, made of a 
drab-colored cravenette, or of gray rub- 
ber. Only occasionally did one see any- 
thing so snappy as the highly glazed 
black rubber coat, with its many pock- 
ets, which was copied from a police- 
man’s coat. Fortunately, these varie- 
ties went out of fashion, and the 
worsted cloth coat came in. This is the 
kind a woman wants to get for warmth 
and weather protection. 

If you are going out on such a search, 
do not choose coats of plain serge or 
broadcloth. These two materials have 
lost their snap as wraps. Broadcloth is 
out of fashion altogether, and serge is 
only used for one-piece frocks at pres- 
ent. 

There are cheviots and homespuns 
that go under the general name of man- 
nish suitings. These come in dark olive, 
stone-gray, marine-blues, and all au- 
tumn colors. Usually they are made up 
of invisible stripes, where blue and 
green, gray and black, bronze and black 
can be mingled. 

Do not confuse these with the famous 
polo coats that have flooded the coun- 
try. These are made of a soft wool, 
are practically without shape, and are 
intended for motors, for traveling wraps 
by steamer or train, and for all those 
outdoor occasions for which fashion has 
decreed shapeless, mannish garments. 
So, you see, here comes a third kind 
of coat in the style of the day, and it 
is ignorance of the distinctions between 
the three that leads a woman to spend 
money on the wrong garment. 

To sum it up, the fur coat is too 
heavy for walking ; the woolen polo coat 
is too bunglesome for the street; the 
slim, straightly cut worsted coat is the 
correct choice for everyday wear. 

This is not the month, as a rule, that 
women get winter coat suits, but as it is 
the time when a number of tailors work 
at reduced prices, it is to be expected 
that women will take advantage of the 


conditions. Their hope is in buying a 
suit now that will give them service un- 
til summer. 

Every woman has the germ of econ- 
omy in her make-up, and although her 
face may assume a martyr’s look, in 
her heart there is joy. Woman is the 
born economizer of the world—but she 
too often saves on the wrong thing, and 
in the wrong way. When she does not, 
she is an example to her class. 

For instance, her first thought in get- 
ting a suit now is to have it ready for 
another season; whether it will serve 
well for the present is a secondary 
thought. 

There is no denying that the working 
out of this scheme right now has as 
many thorns as a black palm. No one 
is quite sure of what will be worn as 
soon as the first warm weather comes. 
Every one whispers plaits in an alarmed 
way, and some look knowing and make 
uncanny suggestions about Eton jack- 
ets. And yet, at the present writing, 
few women would be so dead to the 
fashions as to order a combination of 
these with the expectation of their ad- 
vent in the spring. 

The two-yard-wide skirt has been ac- 
cepted by the majority, and if the wom- 
an who is ordering a suit wants to give 
herself a later chance of having a wider 
skirt, with little trouble, she had better 
have the back panel made of fiat- 
stitched plaits which can be let out. As 
for the coat, she had better choose a 
model that reaches about five inches be- 
low the point of the hips, for it is un- 
likely it will grow longer, and it is very 
likely it will have to be made shorter. 

Get your tailor, however, to turn up 
the coat about three inches under the 
lining, in order to have more length if 
you should need it. And, if it is pos- 
sible for you to wear a coat that fastens 
straight to the collar, choose it instead 
of one with revers. You can always 
inbutton it to the bust in warm weather, 
and fill in the space with a full-plaited 
frill, 

Avoid the very wide basket-weave 
silk braid as trimming, unless you are 
willing to indulge in a perishable luxury. 
Better to have the suit entirely plain 
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A quintette of hats that have become popular. 

No. 1 is of hatter’s plush trimmed with a spray of black and colored feathers. 

No. 2.is a turban that can be made at home, of plaid velveteen in dark-blue and red. 
a bandanna, and the end in front is faced with geranium red velvet. 

The hat in the centre is a plain black velvet sailor for afternoon wear, with a white brush standing 
up at the back. 

No. 4 is a turban of tapestry, the crown being gathered into a wide bias band, and trimmed with 
two colored feathers at the side. 

No. 5 is a small hat of semiprecious black fur. Around the head there is a folded band of satin 


finished with a narrow frill of white lace against the face. 


It is tied like 
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Three separate blouses to wear with coat suits. These models can also be copied for bodices of 


one-piece frocks. 
No. 1 is of marquisette, or veiling, over a self-colored China silk lining that is laid with bands of 


Persian silk ribbon. The stock is of batiste and lace. 
o. 2 is a popular model in two colors of chiffon cloth laid one over the other, then over white China 


silk. The sailor collar and sleeve ruffles are of the under color. In this blouse sage-green and navy-blue 


are the combined colors. 
No. 3 is a cloth blouse in a new variation of the peasant style. The pipings and buttons are of black 


satin to match the thick cord on the yoke of the skirt. 
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than to put money into 
something that will live its 
day too quickly. 

The most dangerous al- 
lurement that is offered to 
the woman of slender means 
just now is the request of 
the dressmakers to have 
summer clothes ordered be- 
fore the rush of the spring 
work. I should strongly ad- 
vise a woman against this. 
There are few, indeed, who 
are so indifferent to the new 
styles that they can cheer- 
fully begin the season with 
a gown that is already out of 
fashion. Heroic souls will 
often end the season with an 
unfashionable costume, but it 
is asking too much of one’s 
serenity to start it with one. 

And yet this is what hap- 
pens over and again when a 
woman makes up her sum- 
mer clothes in February. 
Such a scheme is all very 
well for the rich woman, 
who has many clothes and 
who intends to go South to 
spend Lent, to have ¢hin 
things made now according 
to the latest dictates of 
Paris; but the woman who 
reads this article to get in- 
formation is not likely to be 
going South for the spring, 
nor is she able to try out 
about five hundred dollars’ 
worth of gowns in Florida 
and Georgia, and then dis- 
card them for newer things 
on her return to the North. 

Even in the matter of 
making anything so simple 
as white duck skirts there is 
nothing definite to go on, and 
one faces the danger of los- 
ing weeks of work by mak- 
ing them now. This was the 
experience of a number of 
women last year. They made 
up linen and duck skirts in 
February, and put them 
away with satisfaction for 




















Young woman’s 
bands of blue and green plaid. The belt is of patent leather with 


two gilt buckles. 
loose bow of itself. 

















outdoor suit of dark-blue cheviot, trimmed with 


The turban is of blue velveteen trimmed with a 
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June wear. They were plaited and they 
flared at the seams; when June came 
every skirt had to be ripped apart, and 
cut over by a new pattern. 

It is never unwise to buy summer 
fabrics at winter prices. The woman 
who has a good sense of values can do 
this with saving and profit. There are 
many things in silk muslin, organdie, 
and veilings that can be gotten now 
and put away in thick blue muslin or 
paper. 

A part of the wardrobe that the ma- 
jority of women want to create or re- 
plenish now is the indoor frocks. Even 
the American woman who does not go 
out much socially has found the com- 
fort and economy of thin gowns that 
relieve the heavy frocks of house duty. 
For these all the thin’ veilings, soft 
satins, like messaline and meteor, cotton 
chiffons, and cotton marquisette are the 
materials offered for the woman who 
wants attractive gowns. Two of these 
serve well, but three or four are better 
because they give variety, and because a 
frequent change gives better wear. 

The lining is often the most important 
expense in such a gown, but this has 
been offset by the use of whice muslin 
slips, which are trimmed with colored 
ribbon or with lace ruffles and beading. 
These may be bought at the shops or 
made at home. They are not expensive 
either way. 

If one has a silk lining left from a 
gown whose day is done, it can easily 
be arranged as a foundation for one, or 
all, of these thin house frocks. If it 
is made in princesse fashion, only slight- 
ly fitted into the waist, and cut out 
round or V-shaped at the neck, back, 
and front, with shoulder straps and no 
sleeves, it can serve as a separate slip. 
Almost any color will serve, as it is a 
day of combinations instead of a one- 
color scheme. 

I have seen a stone-gray silk lining 
serve admirably for a cerise gown of 
veiling trimmed with gray net and em- 
broidered with silver thread; also for 
a gray-and-white striped cotton chiffon 
trimmed with gray satin and champagne 
lace; and for a light-blue marquisette 
‘trimmed with soft silver ribbon. You 


see, gray is a neutral color, and lends 
itself to many others. This arrange- 
ment is merely given in detail to show 
the woman who must be economical 
how attractive things can be accom- 
plished at small expense. A white lin- 
ing of any kind serves for any gown; 
its disadvantage is that it soils easily, 
which means that it must be constantly 
cleaned. 

The woman who is making up such 
indoor frocks will find that the cutting 
and fitting are not different in any large 
measure from the gowns of last winter. 
She wants to make them a trifle short- 
waisted back and front, and with skirt 
and bodice in one piece with an attached 
girdle. The skirt may be two yards and 
a half wide, and never over three, and 
the trimming may be a deep satin fold 
between two folds of the material, or 
merely the satin with a short overskirt 
drapery around the hips. The edge of 
this overskirt, which, by the way, is 
drawn in a diagonal line from the waist 
in front to a point back of the knees, 
is edged, or piped, with satin. 

This is a most effective piece of 
drapery, and was brought out on an 
individual gown this winter. It is of- 
fered as something new to the woman 
who is tired of the usual plain skirt with 
a satin band. 

The blouses of these house frocks 
show a great deal of color just now, but 
it is on the inside, not the outside. It 
is achieved by an inner drapery of col- 
ored chiffon, or silk muslin, or ribbon. 
The ribbon idea is very pretty, and will 
appeal to the home dressmaker. 

One of the new arrangements that is 
quite simple, but does not seem to be 
well known, shows a band of colored 
satin ribbon going around the figure 
under the arms, and a band of equal 
width going down the middle of front 
and back. This arrangement of line 
suggests the Maltese cross which is so 
widely used for ornamentation. 

Writing of that reminds me of an- 
other new touch that the home dress- 
maker should know when she is in doubt 
as to how to trim a pretty little gown. 
A Maltese cross is cut from gold, silver, 
or aluminum net, placed on the material 
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One-piece frock to wear under a separate coat. The original is of black and white striped veiling. 
The skirt has a wide-shaped piece just below the knees piped with black satin. The deep sailor collar ahd 
wide flat cuffs are lined with white China silk, and also piped with the satin. The band of lace at the inner 
edge of the collar is an excellent detail to follow. 
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of the gown at the bust, or waist, and 
at the edge of sleeves, and is sewn with 
colored crystals that are now sold by 
the box. The cross can also be made of 
lace, and some women may like this idea 
better, as it is not so glittering. Heavy 
lace, like Venetian, is used for it, and 
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the transparent crystals are sewn to it 
without design. 

I think it is in these small touches 
that one gown shines out above another. 
They do not commit one to any fash- 
ion; they are not expensive; and they 
can be easily done at home. 





A Shopping Ballade 


IST the voice of fair Annette 
As, with concentration keen, 

Speaks she mystic epithet, 

Sending with a raptured mien 

O’er the counter. List, and e’en 
Untutored understanding will 

From the alien language glean 
Syllables that subtly thrill: 


Crépe and lawn and flannelette, 
Denim, crash, and louisine, 
Calico and spangled net, * 
Hopsac, duck, and Bengaline, 
Luster, zephyr, grenadine, 
Gossamer, piqué, and twill, 
Vaire and frieze and velveteen— 
Syllables that subtly thrill. 


Rep, mazilla, Lisle, Tibet, 
Sura, mohair, peau de cygne, 
Felt, crépon, and Swedish jet, 
Gauze de laine, and crinoline, 
Poplin, linen, crépe de Chine, 
Chiffon and voile, merino, drill, 
Serge and tulle and bombazine— 
Syllables that subtly thrill. 


ENVOI. 
Friends, take heed and flit between 
The lines! There lurks a dreadful bill 
Beneath the maze, where brains careen 
*Mid syllables that subtly thrill! 
Joun Epwarp RUSSELL. 
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Marcia 
By Anne O’Hagan 


GRUNWALD 


ILLUSTRATED BY CH. 





SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 


Doctor Loring Bristow, a rising physician in a New England town, has married Marcia Bostwick, a 
young and lovely girl. Marcia’s mother, a woman of fine, independent character, has somewhat opposed 
the marriage, distrusting Bristow, but has finally given her consent. In spite of an attractive personality, 
Bristow is selfish and domineering, and he and his wife are entirely_ unsympathetic. ristow begins a 
flirtation with Irene Tevis, a handsome young married woman. Gradually Marcia’s eyes are opened, and 
her love for her husband dies. The loss of her mother increases her unhappiness. enry Chisholm, a 
young artist and stepson of the richest woman in town, returns from Italy. Marcia is greatly interested in 
him, and he falls in love with her. Finally, in a moment of pity for her unhappy condition he tells her of his 
love, and at the same time announces that he is going back at once to Italy. Some little time after Chis- 
holm’s departure, a daughter is born to Marcia, and Bristow insists on naming the child Adeline, after Mrs. 
Chisholm, Two or three years later news comes that Henry Chisholm has been murdered by pirates in the 
Adriatic. Things go from bad to worse with the Bristows until, past all endurance, Marcia leaves her hus- 
band’s house, and goes with little Adeline to New York, where she obtains employment in a florist’s shop. 
Bristow sues her for divorce, and obtains his decree, the custody of Adeline being awarded to him. But, 
determined not to be deprived of her child, Marcia declares in court that Bristow is not Adeline’s father, 
and on being questioned as to who the real father is, names Henry Chisholm. The judge then reverses the 





order of the court, and gives Adeline to Marcia. 





CHAPTER XV. 


T was midsummer, mid-afternoon, 
| and mid-ocean—the most irrespon- 
sible time and place in all the uni- 
verse, Miss Theodora Brownell, 
stretched in an easy-chair on the deck 
of her father’s yacht, the Hesper, pro- 
foundly felt the stirrings of irresponsi- 
bility. They moved her to desire to 
say to the lean, worn-looking man who 
reclined against the tobacco-brown 
cushions of the wicker chair opposite 
her, that, on the whole, she liked him 
better than she had ever liked any one 
in her life—and was she not nineteen? 
—and that she would be glad to have 
him make the most of this informa- 
tion. 
Miss Brownell, being the daughter of 
a multimillionaire, was accustomed to 
having whatever pleased her. Being a 
most attractive young woman, as well 
as a great heiress, it was seldom neces- 
sary for her to lay violent hands, so to 
speak, upon masculine admiration and 
attention. 
She repressed the 





inclination, of 


course. Imperious as she was, frank 
as she was, with the absolute frankness 
of the woman trained to think that 
whatever she speaks must be, heard 
respectfully, there were nevertheless 
lengths to which she would not go. 
However, she allowed herself the privi- 
lege of skirting the point which she 
would like to make. 

“Do you know, Mr. Chisholm,” she 
said, half laughing, ‘‘since we picked 
you up on that little island I’ve learned 
how true the copy-book sayings are?” 

Henry Chisholm looked at her ques- 
tioningly. She nodded. 

“Yes, I have. You know the copy 
book, or the almanac, or whatever re- 
pository of wisdom it may be, has al- 
ways proclaimed that it is giving and 
not getting that makes happiness— 
creating and not merely receiving. I 
always believed all that sort of thing 
was tommyrot, but since we found you 
back there, sick and starved and worn 
to a shadow by anxiety, and since we 
had the good fortune to be of some 
service to you, I’ve come to know that 
there’s no pleasure like watching one’s 
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own handiwork grow. You see, I re- 
gard you as my handiwork. Your 
Creator and your parents, your school- 
masters and your world in general, 
may think that they had a hand in con- 
structing you,” she added, laughing, 
“but if they’d seen you as nearly all in 
as I saw you, they would know better, 
and they’d understand my claims. I 
assure you I’m going to take the most 
annoyingly proprietary interest in you! 
It will be hard for you, but it has en- 
larged my education. I know one of 
the fundamental facts of human na- 
ture now.” 

Henry Chisholm smiled across at her. 

“One of the fundamental facts of 
royal nature,” he amended, and the girl 
flushed vividly with pleasure. 

The adjective was not ill chosen for 
her. She was tall, round-limbed, full- 
bosomed, a Junoesque creature from 
the ruddy gold of her thick hair to the 
white tip of her canvas shoes. If she 
was arrogant, it was with the par- 
donable arrogance of a goddess—or a 
child. Candid she was, and incapable 
of petty, feminine trickery. 

Henry Chisholm felt a little sorry for 
her as he looked at her. There were 
so many chances that, under the influ- 
ence of her wealth, the imperiousness 
and directness of her youth would de- 
generate into mere callous effrontery. 
As for what she was suggesting, a 
much less subtle brain than his could 
have fathomed it, but it left him un- 
touched, his conceit unstirred. 

“Well,” she said, after a minute’s 
pause, ‘‘are you prepared to submit to 
proprietary interference? And won’t 
you be sorry, after all, that we didn’t 
leave you to perish on your rocky little 
_island with your Greek fishermen and 
your ruined temple?” 

“IT know that that proprietorship 
against which you warn me is only the 
occupation for a princess’ idle hour,” 
he told her. There was a serious un- 
dertone to his light words. “I know 
that a thousand other interests will ab- 
sorb you when we reach land. By and 
by, you will be remembering me only 
as one of countless beneficiaries—as the 
man you happened to pick up some- 


where—where was it?—when you are 
off on an antiquarian cruise with your 
father. It is I who will always feel the 
proprietary interest. You see, my own 
life and my restoration to my kind hap- 
pen to seem important to me, more so 
than they will to you two months 
hence. When I am a toothless old man, 
I shall go about mumbling of the sum- 
mer when I sailed the seas on the great 
lady’s yacht, of the spring when she 
came and took me from my half-desert 
island. Lucky for me, isn’t it, that your 
father happens to be an amateur arche- 
ologist ?” 

“Oh, some other craft would have 
anchored off the islet, and would have 
sent a boat ashore,” she answered half 
petulantly. 

“Possibly,” he answered. “Your fa- 
ther unearthed a legend, did he not, to 
the effect that a yacht had put in there 
only eighteen months before? From 
the excitement that your arrival seemed 
to cause, and from the way in which 
the inhabitants remembered that former 
yacht, I should say that once in a gen- 
eration was a liberal reckoning of their 
times of intercourse with the outer 
world. Of course, my utter inability 
to understand their language put me at 
a frightful disadvantage.” 

“Tell me again,” she begged, “about 
your adventure with the pirates. Do 
you realize that there will probably be 
a tugboat full of reporters down the 
harbor to meet you and to get the story 
from you? You want to be in training 
to give it to them.” 

“You are a child in your demand for 
stories. As for the reporters, I don’t 
think there will be any. I doubt 
whether the world was aware that poor 
Monkeith and I had disappeared from 
it. And so I doubt if the line in a con- 
sular report proclaiming my recovery 
would overmuch excite the press of the 
civilized world.” 

As he stopped speaking, there ap- 
peared upon the deck the yacht’s 
owner, Mr. George Watson Brownell, 
who was the subject of much attention 
from that same press. When the or- 
gans of the proletariat were not en- 
gaged in attacking his banking policies 
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and in denouncing him as “a malefactor 
of great wealth,” the sheets with a claim 
to exotic culture were apt to be describ- 
ing the treasures of his various collec- 
tions or in lauding the fine catholicity 
of his tastes. 

That Greek, both ancient and mod- 
ern, was the chief of his hobbies was 
one of the best-known facts in regard 
to him. The Socialist papers used to 
ask their readers how much leisure they 
—the readers—commanded in which to 
acquire strange languages, and how 
much wealth to dig for such useless 
treasure as broken-nosed Aphrodites 
or legless Hermes. But Mr. Brownell 
pursued his various courses, both in 
business and in art without heeding— 
probably without knowing—the clamor 
which less fortunate folk raised about 
his avocations. 

Just now Mr. Brownell smiled 
genially upon the “find” of this latest 
expedition of his. Personally, he did 
not think Henry Chisholm as interest- 
ing as a stained fragment of a marble 
arm buried a few centuries beneath the 
mold, but he was mildly glad to have 
been of service to a gentleman. 

He knew his daughter—the only one 
of his family remaining to him—well 
enough to know that if the human 
salvage which they had recovered on 
the little island had been a sailor, or a 
salesman for American suspenders, or 
any impossible being whatever, and she 
had chosen to make him their guest for 
the voyage home, their guest he would 
have been. 

“Tsn’t it tea time?’’ he demanded. “I 
feel as though it were. Three days 
more of this mill-pond effect in the At- 
lantic and we'll be docking. I dare say 
ou won't be sorry for that, Chisholm.” 

“T think I shall be rather sorry to 
leave this,” Henry replied. 

“You must try this with us again,” 
said Mr. Brownell hospitably. “A good 
thing there is no Mrs. Chisholm, is it 
not? Or we might have one of those 
lamentable Enoch Arden stories.” 

“Oh, give my supposititious widow 
more than a year in which to recover 
her grief and to console herself.” Hen- 
ry laughed as he spoke. 
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“My dear boy,” replied his host, 
with mock seriousness, “‘you’re a very 
likely fellow, and deserve well at the 
hands of a supposititious widow, but I 
wouldn’t trust her, I wouldn’t trust 
her! Ah, here comes the tea.” 

“Father is always making that stupid 
joke about women,” protested Theo- 
dora. 

“Joke?” her father repudiated the 
idea. “It’s the most deadly earnest, my 
dear. I don’t know a woman—not one, 
not even your charming self—in regard 
to whom I would dare.to make a single 
prophecy. Do you, Chisholm?” 

The smile which Mr. Brownell’s 
words had caused to appear on Henry’s 
brown face slowly changed from one 
of amusement to one of tenderness. 
Theodora watched it with a little tight- 
ening of her heartstrings. 

“Yes, I do know one,” said Henry 
Chisholm. The glow of tenderness, of 
belief, remained on his face. 

“Lucky man!” was Mr. Brownell’s 
rejoinder. Then he turned to his 
daughter who had arisen with some 
abruptness. ‘“\Why, where are you go- 
ing, my dear?” he asked. 

“I’m going below,” said Theodora 
crossly. “I can’t remember the num- 
ber of times I’ve drunk tea on this 
interminable voyage. For Heaven's 
sake, the next time, let us go on the 
Lusitania and get somewhere, not spend 
an eternity at sea.” 

She moved stormily away, and her 
father regarded her departing white- 
serge back with an expression of 
amusement. After it had disappeared, 
he turned to Chisholm with a smile. 

“To illustrate what we were talking 
about,” he murmured _ explanatorily. 
“Would you believe, my dear Chis- 
holm, that the only reason the yacht 
was not sent across, while we ourselves 
came home by fast steamer, was The- 
odora’s own loudly expressed hatred of 
transatlantic liners, and her determina- 
tion to have at least one comfortable 
voyage in her life?” 

They smiled knowingly at each other, 
while in her cabin Theodora was rating 
her maid, and in her heart was saying: 
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“One he knows, does he? One? I 
hate her, I hate her!’ 


CHAPTER XVI. 


The night before the Hesper docked, 
Chisholm paced the deck impatiently. 
He was suddenly in a great hurry to be 
at home. He railed retrospectively at 

‘the impulse which had made him accede 
to Mr. Brownell’s suggestion back there 
in the islands that the crossing should 
be made in the yacht. His motive in 
accepting the invitation had _ been 
vague; now it seemed to him to have 
been absurd. 

All the months that he had been 
upon the island, on the coast of which 
he had been washed ashore after the 
encounter which he and Monkeith, in 
their little boat, had had with the water 
brigands, he had been devoured by one 
consuming desire—to get back to 
America and to Marcia. He had been 
wounded, and his wounds, inflamed by 
salt water, had been a long time heal- 
ing. 

The islanders—a handful of fisher- 
men and their families—had been kind 
to him, but he and they had been able 
to exchange ideas by signs only. A 
long, slow fever, through which he was 
nursed carefully and medicated crudely 
by the old grandmother of the family 
on which he was quartered, had left 
him weak and full of fantastic notions. 
The favorite trick his fancy played him 
was to force him to imagine Marcia in 
need of him. He ‘fad absurd visions 
of her, falling off precipices, starving 
in garrets, driven with scourges from 
place to place. 

These whimsical ideas were both the 
children of his illness and the prolong- 
ers of it. He was in.a bad way, feeble, 
melancholic, irritated by his inability to 
make himself understood except on the 
most primitive topics, annoyed by the 
lack of a word of that universal lan- 
guage—money—grieved for the loss of 
Monkeith and their little crew, when, 
one crystal-clear day, the Hesper an- 
chored outside the rocky islet’s one 
small haven, and sent ashore a boat. 

The islanders had clustered around 





the shore to watch the landing. It was 
a most imposing one. There was a daz- 
zling blue-and-gold personage from the 
yacht, armed with all sorts of govern- 
mental papers permitting the eminent 
patron of archzology and all the arts, 
Mr. George Watson Brownell, of New 
York, to pursue some investigations on 
this particular spot; there was a daz- 
zling white-and-gold vision, an Amer- 
ican princess at the very least, the 
islanders opined; there were lusty 
rowers, and a sad-looking savant; there 
was an elderly lady who screamed when 
the little boat rocked, and finally there 
was an unobtrusive gentleman in gray 
tweed, to whom the islanders were not 
at all inclined to do obeisance until they 
discovered that he was the father of 
the white-and-gold princess, and, there- 
fore, obviously a king. 

And the one thought in Henry Chis- 
holm’s mind, as he stood in the rear of 
the little group of natives and watched 
the landing of his compatriots, was that 
here at last was his possibility of con- 
veyance to the mainland whence he 
could make a rush across the conti- 
nents, and find for himself what peril 
threatened Marcia. 

But there was something eminently 
reassuring about Mr. George Watson 
Brownell. No one, not even a lover 
removed from possibility of communi- 
cation with his beloved, could reveal 
himself to that polished and erudite 
citizen of the world as an impetuous 
fool. One’s own affairs immediately 
sank into their proper insignificance in 
Mr. Brownell’s presence. 

Henry was not accustomed to giving 
any one trouble; he had a certain native 
shyness which made him hate to thrust 
his own concerns forward. After * > 
had introduced himself to the gre. 
man, and had given an account of how 
he happened to be here, and had had 
the gratification of hearing the great 
man say, with a nod of his head, “I 
recollect the case,” he could not bring 
himself to urge haste upon the Amer- 
ican who had so kindly offered to be 
his host for a while. How could he 
say to a learned patron of the arts, 
spending a holiday in the pursuit of 
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The girl shot the question at him in a voice that shook, for all its fierceness. 


ancient marbles which would some day 
delight and instruct children in a 
museum—how could he say to such a 
one: 

“Kind sir, abandon your researches. 
I’m in love with another man’s wife— 
quite blamelessly! And I have lived 
thousands of miles away from her for 
months—for years! But now I must 
go to her at once. Give over digging, 
and take me to her.” 

Obviously he could say nothing of 
the sort. 

So, day by day, he had waited, watch- 
ing the excavations which were made 
under Mr. Brownell’s direction, talk- 
ing with the charming Theodora, wear- 
ing again his customary sort of cloth- 
ing, eating again his customary sort of 
food, and, inevitably, surely, coming to 
think his customary sort of thoughts. 
He saw the desire to rush to Marcia, 
the delusion that she was in trouble, as 
the sick fancies of a ‘fevered brain. 
From longing intensely to see her, he 
came to wonder what he should do 
when he did see her. She had probably 
lived down her recollection of his fare- 
well in the Merriam Woods. Proba- 
bly his presence in Salesby would only 
serve to embarrass her. 


Of course, he must go home, he must 
show himself to his lawyers and the 
agents of his little property, he must 
prove himself alive. But as far as Mar- 
cia was concerned, why should he hur- 
ry? So that he had accepted, with a 
sense of relief, Mr. Brownell’s sugges- 
tion that he should make the Atlantic 
trip on the Hesper. 

_To-night, the last night before they 
would land, he was impatient with him- 
self that he had done so. The old sense 
of urgent hurry was upon him. Why 
had he wasted time in this unconscion- 
able manner? Why had he dillydallied 
on board a yacht, teaching a romantic 
and self-willed young girl a foolish les- 
son that it might take her years to out- 
learn, when he might have been hurry- 
ing home to Marcia? 

Theodora, escaping from the invari- 
able after-dinner game of piquet with 
her aunt in the saloon, came up on 
deck and joined him in his walk. He 
resented it. He wanted to be alone, 
that his thoughts at least might be free 
to fly forward. Besides, the girl had 
been difficult for the last day or two. 
But it was his nature to be gentle, and 
he tried to put aside his impatience. 

‘What is she like, that one woman?” 
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Theodora’ made the interrogation 
abruptly. 

Henry started. 

“What do you mean?” 

“T mean the one woman that you’re 
so sure of—what is she like?’ The 
girl’s voice was hard. 

For a minute Henry was nonplused. 
The strong desire he felt to call for her 
nurse and to advise that she be spanked 
and sent to bed was not possible of 
fulfillment. To evade her, to laugh at 
her, seemed scarcely worth while. 

“How can I tell you what she is 
like?” he answered. “She's very fine, 
and proud, and brave, and loyal.” 

“Ts she beautiful ?” : 

“She has a certain sad beauty—a cer- 
tain shy beauty,” he replied. ‘I don’t 
think it would attract the eyes of the 
opera-house habitués, or ever be chron- 
icled in a Sunday paper.” 

“When are you going to be married ?” 
The girl shot the question at him in a 
voice that shook, for all its fierceness. 

“God help me, never,” replied Hen- 
ry Chisholm. ; 

Theodora caught her breath. 

“Never? You mean 

“T mean that my one woman is not 
free,” he replied gently. 

“And you expect to be faithful: to 
her—to this mere dream—all your 
life?” 

“A man knows himself very little if 
he dares to boast a capacity to faithful- 
ness,” Henry told her. “But I do ex- 
pect to be faithful, even as you have 
said. And I will tell you something 
else.” He turned to her very gently, 
and his quiet, direct gaze compelled her 
hurt, angry eyes to meet it. 

“What will you tell me?’ she de- 
manded sullenly. 

“T will tell you that it is only that 
capacity for faithfulness in me—for 
faithfulness to something, I will not 
say to a woman necessarily, but to an 
idea, an ideal—that has won for me any 
kind regard from you. There is not 
another quality that I possess. I don’t 
dare claim that I possess that, but sure- 
ly there is nothing else in me. I am 
not young, and Heaven knows I am 








not beautiful’—he tried to be humor- 
ous—"I have no brilliancy. If the kind, 
royal princess had not found m2, wast- 
ed and tattered, on a forlorn :hore, if 
she had not fed and clothed me and 
made me over again, she would never 
have looked at me twice. I know that, 
and I want you to remember that I 
know it when we have all separated and 
gone our different ways.” 

“Fine, and proud, and brave, and 
loyal,” the girl repeated the words 
musingly. “And yet I will wager you 
anything she is not as brave as I am. 
I'll wager you that she never had the 
courage to tell a man, a man who didn’t 
love her, that she ; 

“Theodora, have you a scarf on?” 

It was her aunt’s voice, and her aunt 
stood in a lighted doorway and peered 
nearsightedly in the direction of her 
niece and Chisholm. Henry Chisholm, 
on whose forehead the dew of abject 
terror had suddenly started, blessed her 
with all his heart, and hastened to re- 
store her niece to her charge. 

When Mr. Brownell’s yacht returned 
from foreign waters, the port of New 
York was an example to the nations in 
amiable courtesy. All the customs in- 
vestigations were as brief as possible. 
Miss Brownell was off in an automobile 
almost the instant that they docked. 
Chisholm’s brief declaration that he 
brought in nothing dutiable, because he 
brought in nothing and stood at that 
very moment in borrowed clothing, was 
soon made, and he took leave of his 
host with all proper expressions of 
gratitude. Mr. Brownell gave him the 
moment’s undivided attention which he 
was accustomed to give to all who 
achieved speech with him—his secret 
of success, he sometimes told gradu- 
ating classes, was concentration—and 
then bade him good-by and forgot him 
utterly for the next five years. 

If any one had told him that he had 
reason to be grateful to Henry Chis- 
holm, he would have regarded the in- 
formant as insane—more_ especially 
after his daughter the next year mar- 
ried an Italian prince whose art gallery 
had happened to attract the great 
finaicier’s fancy, and which, being un- 
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able to purchase it outright, he had 
thus made partly his own. 

Henry, his own master again, hur- 
ried to a street car, and was borne to 
the office of a New York friend. The 
friend was inopportunely out, but his 
clerk, who remembered Henry and who 
had been inclined to attack him with a 
red-ink pen as a visitor from the nether 
world, was of the opinion that Henry 
might find him at the Waldorf calling 
upon a Western customer, who liked 
to put up in that elaborate hostelry. 

Accordingly Henry presented him- 
self at the desk of the hotel, and de- 
manded to know if Mr. Hathaway was 
with Mr. O’Brien. There was some 
telephoning, and while he stood, wait- 
ing for his answer, he looked about him 
with the eagerness of a returned wan- 
derer. They were good to look upon, 
after all, these clean-cut, hustling 
Americans, these fellow citizens of his! 
A little hard, a little restless, a little 
materialistic—yes, they were all of that, 
but how they achieved things, how they 
wore the look of those who achieved! 
And then his general reflection became 
particularized, for there walked toward 
him one of the best-looking of the type. 
It was Loring Bristow. 

Henry had always shrunk from any 
friendship with Doctor Bristow, but 
they had seen a good deal of each other, 
perforce, in the narrow confines of 
Salesby’s society. To the home-comer, 
any familiar face was suddenly a 
friend’s face. And besides, he could 
learn at once, by addressing Bristow, 
how Marcia was. He intercepted Lor- 
ing as he advanced. 

“Good morning, doctor,” he began, a 
little nervously, for this was the first 
“real” person, as he told himself, that 
he had seen since his casting away— 
the Americans of the yacht had been 
merely a transition experience. 

Loring turned, looked at him, recog- 
nized him; a dark flush dyed his face, 
and his eyes grew steely. Instinctively 
his hand shot up as though to strike 
the newcomer. He lowered it, how- 
ever, without a blow, and, merely 


brushing aside Chisholm’s outstretched 
hand, he strode on. 
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“Mr. Hathaway is with Mr. 
O’Brien,” observed a voice in Henry’s 
ear, “and would like to know who it is 
that wishes to see him.” 

Henry swung slowly around to the 
desk again. His eyes still followed the 
tall figure of Doctor Bristow out 
through the revolving doors. He looked 
at the clerk with an expression of dazed 
inquiry. The clerk, ignoring the inci- 
dent, prompted him, repeating his pre- 
vious remark: 

“Mr. Hathaway would like to know 
who it is wishes to speak with him ?” 

Henry stared for another blank in- 
stant, and then said slowly: ‘Never 
mind,” 

He turned away from the desk, and 
the clerk followed his progress toward 
the door with as much interest as he 
himself had watched Doctor Bristow’s. 

“You meet every kind of dope in this 
business,” he remarked affably to a man 
before the desk who had witnessed the 
transaction and who was smiling over 
it. 

Once outside in the bright, hot sun- 
shine of Thirty-fourth Street, it oc- 
curred to Henry that he had been a lit- 
tle precipitate. He had declined Mr. 
Brownell’s genial offer to be his banker 
for any but an infinitesimal amount, 
and the business that he had intended 
to transact with Mr. Hathaway was a 
loan. It had been his purpose to buy 
some clothes, which, though they might 
not be of such admirable manufacture 
as the borrowed Brownell costume he 
was wearing, would have the advan- 
tage of fitting him a little better. He 
had intended to lunch with Hathaway, 
and to satisfy his first greed for home 
news on that gentleman’s conversation. 

He drew from his pocket the change 
left from the bill which Mr. Brownell 
had insisted in pressing upon him. It 
was enough to feed him modestly and 
to take him to Salesby, but he had a 
sudden, silly distaste for appearing in 
Salesby in ill-fitting garments. 

It was a ridiculous thing, he decided, 
for any American gentleman, hailing no 
matter whence, not to have an account 
with a New York tailor—how could 
any American gentleman be sure of not 
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arriving in the metropolis penniless and 
in sore need of clothing? As far as he 
was concerned, the oversight should be 
soon remedied. Meantime, he would 
go back and send up his name to Hath- 
away closeted with Mr. O'Brien. 

The clerk took his reappearance with 
stoic calm, and telephoned, or tried to 
telephone, Mr. O’Brien’s room. There 
was no response, he said, and eventual- 
ly he reported the testimony of the cor- 
ridor maid to the effect that the two 
gentlemen had gone out about three 
minutes since. Henry swore softly at 
himself, and departed forthwith for 
Hathaway’s office. 

He wasted the greater part of the 
afternoon in futile pursuit of the agile 
Hathaway. In the intervals of his vex- 
ation over the waywardness of his 
friend’s habits and his irritation over 
the fit of Mr. Brownell’s clothes, he 
bestowed a good deal of thought upon 
the inexplicable conduct of Loring 
Bristow. 

One explanation finally occurred to 
him. For some reason or other—he re- 
fused to criticize the reason, even in his 
inmost thoughts—Marcia must have 
been led to tell her husband of the tone 
of his parting from her in the Merriam 
Woods. And Bristow had resented it, 
with the illogical, inconsistent jealousy 
of a man who did not trouble about 
single-mindedness in his own behavior. 

“A wife’s a piece of property to Bris- 
tow,’ Henry reminded himself. “And 
every other man is a thief who looks 
at her, even though her owner has 
shelved her for the time being. How 
she ever came to care for him, the 
cheap cad’”—his mind had gone back 
‘to the flirtation with Mrs. Tevis—‘is 
one of the mysteries.” 

Finally, when Hathaway had _ suc- 
ceeded in eluding him for the greater 
part of the afternoon, he took the train 
into Boston. He could reach Salesby 
that evening and go to his stepmother’s 
house. What was the use of bothering 
about the silly clothes, after all? Prob- 
ably Marcia was in New York with 
her husband, and with that thought 
Henry’s interests in the fit of his ap- 
parel decreased rapidly. 


It was between ten and eleven when 
he pulled the bell of the big square 
house, and reminded himself of his last 
home-coming. To-night, again, there 
were lights on the lower floor, indicat- 
ing that his stepmother had not yet 
gone to bed. She kept late hours for 
an old woman; she ought to begin to 
think of sparing herself. 

And why, by the way, had he been 
such a muddle-headed dunce as not to 
prepare her in some way for his ar- 
rival? Since she believed him at the 
bottom of the Adriatic, or the A<gean, 
or the Mediterranean, it would prob- 
ably alarm her a good deal when he 
walked in among her guests. 

But it was too late now to do any- 
thing, for the door was opening and 
the impeccable Jawkins stood before 
him, switching on the porch light above 
his head. Jawkins retreated a step 
when the illumination disclosed who the 
late visitor was. 

“Tt’s all right, Jawkins. It’s I my- 
self and not a ghost.” Henry stepped 
smilingly into the hall. Jawkins re- 
pressed a flood of ejaculations with 
considerable skill and dexterity. ‘‘Is 
Mrs. Chisholm up? Is there any one 
with her who could break the news of 
my being alive and here to her?’ 

Jawkins had so far forgotten what 
a perfectly trained servant should do 
as to seize Henry’s hand and pump it 
ecstatically up and down. 

“There are some ladies and gentle- 
men with her, playing cards, sir,” he 
whispered, “I guess Mr. Lowden would 
be the best one to tell her. I'll ask him 
to step out here, if you will wait a min- 
ute, sir. God bless you, sir; how did 
you ever come to escape them savages 
and cannibals you fell among? 

Henry laughed at Jawkins’ idea of 
foreign parts. ~ Il tell you all about it 
later,” he said, “but now you’d better 
send Mr. Lowden out.” 

In this intention Jawkins was frus- 
trated by no less a person than his mis- 
tress. A rubber had just been played, 
and there was a change of tables among 
the players. Mrs. Chisholm, who was 
moving more slowly than of old—she 
was ailing a good deal that summer, 
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though she denied it strenuously, fear- 
ing to admit even to herself the thought 
that the quest for pleasure and excite- 
ment must have its end—came to the 
door. “What is the matter here, Jaw- 
kins?” she inquired testily. 

And then staring toward “the mat- 
ter” with a look that was intended to 
be belligerent and forbidding—what 
business had any one to stand and whis- 
per with her servants in the hall ?—her 
face suddenly grew ghastly, and she 
tottered backward with a scream, 
clutching the curtain of the door. Some 
crude, horrible notion of death’s mes- 
senger had rushed upon her as she 
saw her stepson standing there. 

“It is I, it is I myself,’ Henry re- 
assured her, hurrying forward. “It 
was unpardonable of me to break upon 
you in this fashion, without warning. 
I don’t know what I was thinking of.” 

The old lady pulled herself together, 
and held out her hand to her stepson. 

“Since you are not from the under- 
world, I’m very glad to see you. You 
all know my stepson, Henry Chisholm, 
don't you, good people?” 

She turned toward the handful of 
guests who had hurried to her when 
she screamed. 

Some of them did know Henry, and 
grasped his hand, and congratulated 
him upon being still in the world, and 
those did not know him were promptly 
introduced to him. For the time being, 
the unsavory interest which had _ at- 
tached to his memory during the past 
months was forgotten. To-morrow— 
in half an hour perhaps—they would 
be whispering among themselves about 
the scandalous story which had leaked 
out of the courtroom at the time of the 
Bristow divorce. 

Leaked out? Been shouted by the 
scandal-loving old lady whose guests 
they were, who never found life so 
diverting as when it was reproducing 
French novels. 

But for the moment it was his ear- 
lier and less villainous renown—the re- 
nown of a man who, in the twentieth 
century, had actually met with pirates 
and been left by them for dead—that 
interested Mrs. Chisholm’s guests. 
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As he was led triumphantly into the 
drawing room, Henry’s eyes sought the 
big davenport where, at that home- 
coming of years ago, he had seen the 
shy, white, little figure of the new bride 
withdrawn from the mirthful circle, 
lonely and waiting. She did not sit 
there to-night, and her ruddy, hand- 
some husband was not in the room 
making eyes and compliments to the 
pretty women. Henry bent his steps 
toward the davenport, and seated him- 
self in the corner. He patted the up- 
holstered arm upon which he remem- 
bered Marcia’s white hand had re- 
clined. 

“Tl tell you all about it, if I may 
have a sandwich and a glass of wine 
first. I’ve come home stony broke, and 
I didn’t have even enough for a meal 
on the diner.” 

Mrs. Chisholm gave the order to 
have supper served immediately, and 
they bore him off to the dining room, 
asking dozens of questions as they 
went. 

“The Brownells’ yacht!” They looked 
at him with a new respect and interest. 
Some of the men thought disgustedly 
that it was a pity such luck had been 
wasted on this fellow who probably 
would never use his unique opportunity 
to get even a tip on the market. And 
the women felt that it was a pity he 
was not married so that. his wife might 
take advantage of the connection he 
had made for her—that is, if he had 
been sensible enough to establish one. 
He seemed a most impractical person! 

3y and by, he had eaten his sand- 
wiches and salad, and had drunk his 
claret, and had told his story. And 
they all decided against more cards that 
night. They had had_ excitement 
enough. They added up their winnings, 
they subtracted their losses, they paid 
their debts, and they went out into the 
warm summer night, leaving him alone 
with his stepmother. 

She seemed even more broken to him 
then than she had before. Her move- 
ments were slow and heavy, she sup- 
ported herself constantly with a cane, 
her face was of a curious grayish pal- 
lor, her eyes dull. 
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She clutched at the curtain of the door. 


“By the way,” began Henry, “I saw 
your old favorite this morning, in New 
York—Doctor Bristow. He cut me 
with considerable emphasis.” His voice 
and manner were inquiring. 

Mrs. Chisholm threw back her head, 
and laughed with great enjoyment. Her 
head, if one could forget the face, was 
still merely middle-aged—indeed, al- 
most youthful; it was one of the most 
marvelous shades of light mahogany 
that Paris could produce, and it was 
curled and coroneted until it was a 
very masterpiece of the art of the 
coiffeur. é 

Henry stared at her, amazed. As 





her laughter did not cease, 
his amazement changed into 
something like anger. 

“May I ask you what is 
so very amusing about my 
statement?” he demanded 
haughtily. 

In the old days, when he 
was a boy, out of favor 
with his father, his feeling 
toward his stepmother had 
generally been one of 
haughty anger. It was curi- 
ous how his original emo- 
tion in regard to her sud- 
denly welled up through the 
thin covering with which 
his maturer years, with 
their philosophy and their 
half-dreamy indifference, 
had overlaid it. 

Mrs. Chisholm fumbled 
for a handkerchief, with 
which she wiped her eyes, 
that were streaming at the 
exquisite jest. She pulled 
one out of the reticule of 
yellow brocade that swung 
against her yellow brocade 

gown; and, in doing so, 

she drew out, also, some 
crisp, green bills, which 
were souvenirs of her 
evening as a_ hostess. 

The amusement vanished 

from her face for a sec- 

ond as she smoothed the 
bills out and _ replaced 
them. 

“No one need tell me that Mary Judd 
plays a straight game,” she remarked, 
in a reflective aside. “The money that 
woman gets away with!” 

Then her mind came back to the pres- 
ent, and her eyes to her stepson, looking 
at her with the look she used to know 
well—of proud, resentful rage. Her 
fac e became mirthful again at the sight. 

“T suppose you think a man ought 
to be grateful for such a favor as you 
did Loring Bristow ?” 

Henry studied her frowningly. There 
was already a little fear around his 
heart. Could Bristow—that contempti- 
ble whelp, as he called him in his 
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thoughts—could Bristow have taken the 
town into his confidence, after worm- 
ing out of Marcia the secret of his— 
Henry’s—love for her? Had the bound- 
er actually managed to make his wife’s 
name town talk, and over nothing? 

“T don’t recall ever rendering Doctor 
Bristow any disservice,” he answered 
his stepmother, watching her narrowly, 
and preparing himself for whatever her 
next words might be. 

Again the old lady threw back her 
marvelously coiffured head, and emitted 
her shrill laugh. 

“Will you kindly éxplain yourself to 
me?” Henry spoke curtly. 

Her laugher grated upon him like an 
indecency. She brought her head erect 
again, and gazed at him. A look of 
Rabelaisan joy on her withered old face 
departed slowly and unwillingly, and 
one of almost stupefied wonder took its 
place. 

“Do you mean to say you don’t know 
that the Bristows are divorced?” she 
asked him, at last. 

Henry started. 

“Haven't I just told you,” he asked, 
after a second, “that I have had no 
communication with the civilized world 
—if this is the civilized world,” he add- 
ed disgustedly, “for nearly a year? My 
fishermen did not subscribe to Town 
Tattle, or even the Evening Transcript.” 

“Well, they have been divorced,” de- 
clared the old lady, still staring at him. 

“Even so, I fail to see why Doctor 
Bristow should cut me in a hotel corri- 
dor. Of course, he may have known 
that my sympathies would be with her 
—would have been, if she hadn’t been 
my friend 

Mrs. Chisholm interrupted him with 
a cackle of delight. The thing was get- 
ting on Henry’s nerves. He glared at 
her. 

“Will you kindly stop that, and tell 
me what you mean?” 

“My dear boy,” replied his step- 
mother, with a certain satirical dignity, 
“your acting does credit alike to your 
histrionic skill and to your chivalry. But 
it is entirely wasted. There is no 
sense of your keeping up the bluff, 
after the lady herself has confessed.” 

II 
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There was a moment’s long silence, 
and it seemed to Henry that they stared 
at each other across leagues of space. 
Surely they were not near enough to 
each other to be intelligible. Surely 
they were not near enough for him to 
have heard aright. 

“Confessed?” His voice sounded as 
far away from him as his stepmother 
appeared to be. ‘‘Confessed?” 

She nodded two or three times. “Ex- 
actly. I don’t wonder you're astounded 
—I don’t suppose a woman of our class 
has admitted herself a—well, I won’t 
pain your ears—but has admitted her- 
self to be anything but a wronged and 
suffering angel in a thousand years. I 
don’t wonder you're astounded. The 
doctor would have won his suit, any- 
way—had won it 

“I beg your pardon,” said Henry la- 
boriously, “but do I understand that it 
was Doctor Bristow who was suing 
his wife for a divorce? Do you mean 
that it was not she who had at last 
grown tired of that brazen affair of his 
with Mrs. Tevis? Do you mean what 
you seem to mean? Or have I gone 
crazy?” 

“You seem to me to have gone crazy,” 
was Mrs. Chisholm’s testy rejoinder. 
“T told you to drop your play acting, 
and here you are keeping it up as 
though it were any use. Marcia ran 
away from home, taking the child— 
my goddaughter”—she smiled grimly— 
“with her. She had always made her- 
self as unpleasant to Loring as a wom- 
an could possibly be, and so I suppose 
he was not disposed to overlook a 
crowning performance of that kind. He 
sued her for divorce on the ground of 
desertion. He won his suit, and was 
granted the custody of the child. It 
was then that the immaculate Mrs. Bris- 
tow, the Puritan ‘saint’—there was a 
jealous venom in the old woman’s voice 
—'‘said that the child was not his, but 
yours.” 

She snapped out the last words with 
a rancorous enjoyment. Her stepson 
had tired her a little with his implied 
protestations of innocence. She looked 
at him sharply. 

“Of course I remembered the morn- 
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ing when I had found her trysting with 
you in your sylvan retreat, though, upon 
my word”—she laughed harshly—‘‘even 
then I hadn’t given either of you credit 
for a full-fledged affair of this sort!” 

“Hush !” 

Her stepson thundered the word at 
her, and leaped from his chair to stand 
menacingly over her. She cowered back, 
and stretched her hand out vaguely to 
find a bell cord, but there was none 
within reach. She began to have the 
sinking, faint sensation that visited her 
so often nowadays—her doctor had 
commanded her to give up excitements, 
the doctor she kept for actual use, not 
Loring—and she began to wish that she 
had obeyed him, at least, this evening. 

“Don’t be so violent,” she half whim- 
pered. “I’m not well; I’m in no condi- 
tion to stand excitement; my medical 
man has expressly forbidden it. I’ve 
had too much to-night already, and 
your acting in this outrageous way ¥ 

“Do you mean to tell me,” began 
Henry, paying no attention whatever 
to her peevish pleas for peace, “do 
you mean to tell me that a woman as 
old as-you, a woman as experienced as 
you, a woman who pretends to be a 
judge of character and of human na- 
ture, could be for a moment deceived 
by such a thing as you're telling me? 
You don’t mean to say that you actual- 
ly thought that poor child was telling 
the truth? You couldn’t, you couldn’t 
be so stupid.” 

“Bosh!” His stepmother spoke with 
more vigor. “I know that no woman 
swears away her own reputation and 
makes her child illegitimate unless she 
absolutely has to! Oh, she told the 
truth straight enough, and it’s pure 
nonsense, your going on in this way 
about it.” 

He stood looking down upon her, 
with an expression half wondering, half 
pitiful, gradually replacing the anger 
that had distorted his features. Was it, 





indeed, possible, he seemed to be ask- 
ing himself, that a woman could live 
long years, could see all manner of 
people and countries, and come at the 
last to such spiritual dullness as this? 
For a moment, the amazement that such 
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a thing could be was even more to 
him than the thought of Marcia. 

“And what’s more,” declared Mrs. 
Chisholm vindictively, ‘you will find 
that all the town agrees with me. You 
men with artistic temperament and your 
dreams and ideals are a very stupid lot 
if you don’t know that though a woman 
will lie herself out of eternal salvation 
to keep her worldly reputation, she 
wouldn't lie away her reputation to 
gain Heaven the next minute.” 

Henry went back to the chair he had 
abandoned, and sat slowly down. 

“Poor girl; poor, tormented, little 
soul!” he said softly. Then his eyes 
sought his stepmother again. ‘Where 
is she now?” he asked. 

Mrs. Chisholm shrugged her shoul- 
ders. 

“How should I know?” she asked, 
with a yawn. 

“She has left Salesby ?” 

“IT suppose so. It certainly wouldn’t 
be a pleasant place for her to stay. Too 
bad—I was quite attached to the little 
girl—not knowing,” she added, with a 
grimace, “how close a connection she 
really was. I shall have to do some- 
thing for my namesake and my 
she looked at him with a daring leer; 
but, meeting the stern expression in his 
eyes, she changed her mind, and finished 
mildly—“my goddaughter.” Then she 
added: “And now, Henry, if you will 
excuse me, I really must go to bed. 
Jawkins will show you to your old quar- 
ters. No wonder you did not care to 
live in them the last time you were 
home!” She chuckled meaningly as 
she started to leave the room. 

“One moment.” Henry stayed her. 
“Who does know where M—Mrs. Bris- 
tow is?” 

“If any one, the Lawrences. But 
you can't set out on a search for her 
to-night, my dear boy. Much better 
to go to bed, and begin fresh in the 
morning. Tell Jawkins what you want 
for breakfast, and when you want it 
served, and he'll have it sent to your 
room. Good night. I’m glad the ban- 
dits didn’t really make away with you.” 

“Thank you. So am I,” declared 
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Henry, with the ring of great sincerity 
in his tone. “Good night.” 

And as she went toward the door, he 
marked again how feeble were her 
steps. 

His stepmother would have been more 
than ever inclined to regard him as in- 
comprehensible, if she had heard his 
parting words to Jawkins that night. 
He had delighted the man’s soul with 
a repetition of the story of his adven- 
ture, and, in return for the favor ac- 
corded, he had asked one. 

“Can you leave word for one of the 
servants to have some tea and toast for 
me at seven?” he asked. “I know it is 
late’’—the clock in the hall chimed the 
half hour after three as he spoke—‘but 
I have to make an early start. I have 
a lot of things to do to-morrow.” 

“T’ll bring them to your room my- 
self, sir,” declared Jawkins fervently. 

And so liberally did he interpret “tea 
and toast” that iced canteloupe, kidneys 
en brochette, and corn muffins—three 
dishes which had been dear to the 
youthful Henry Chisholm’s appetite— 
accompanied his morning beverage. For- 
tified by them, he set out at half-past 
seven to make a somewhat unconven- 
tionally early call upon Mrs. Lawrence. 

He found her house forbiddingly 
shuttered. Repeated ringing eventually 
brought a man from the gardener’s cot- 
tage, at the rear of the estate. In an 
aggrieved manner, this individual in- 
formed Mr. Chisholm that “it was no 
good his trying to bust people’s bells 
with his impatience; there was nobody 
at home.” 

“When will Mrs. Lawrence be at 
home?” Henry demanded. 

The aggrieved individual was sure 
he didn’t know; it might be the first 
of September, or the fifteenth; or then, 
again, it mightn’t be until the first of 
October. Some years it was one, and 
some years it was another. Sometimes 
she came home when the children’s 
school opened, and sometimes she 
didn’t; for his part, he guessed the 
weather had a good deal to do with 
rH: 


“Where is she?” Henry asked. 


And, learning that she was at Kenne- 
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bunk, he took the first available train 
for that resort. He was able to per- 
suade himself, by the time he entered 
Maine, that he would find Marcia with 
her friends. Mrs. Lawrence was not 
a coarse-grained creature like his step- 
mother—Mrs. Lawrence was a gentle- 
woman of high principles, of fine per- 
ceptions. Of course she would have 
seen for what poor, little, tortured Mar- 
cia sacrificed her reputation as she 
would a bauble. Mrs. Lawrence would 
have understood, Mrs. Lawrence would 
have thrown the zgis of her position, 
of her impeccability, before the heroic 
little perjurer. 

And, having reassured himself in re- 
gard to Marcia’s present state, he gave 
himself leisure to inquire what it had 
meant, her use of him in that bitter 
crisis of her life. It had meant one 
thing, at least—the belief that she could 
trust in him, could lean upon him, to 
the last degree. She had thought him 
dead, to be sure, but she had used his 
memory, had used her knowledge of his 
love, as though she loved him in return. 
Women like Marcia did not take su- 
preme gifts from casual, unbeloved 
hands. 

Ah, it was good! He would find her 
with her strong and understanding 
friend; he would claim from her the 
right to protect and to cherish her for- 
ever, the right to make the child whom 
she had thrust upon him his own in 
truth. 

The cab which he took from the sta- 
tion seemed to him the slowest-moving 
vehicle he had ever encountered, and 
he had ridden in ox carts. It seemed 
hours to him from the station to the 
rough stone-and-timber house, high on 
a jutting headland of black rocks. In 
reality, the time was exactly eighteen 
minutes. The antiquated vehicle paused 
at the steps. 

Chisholm, leaping out and dashing up 
them, was immediately aware of a flut- 
tering feminine gathering upon the 
broad piazza. There was the tinkle of 
feminine laughter, the white glimmer 
of feminine garments. He glanced ea- 
gerly in the direction of the sound, to 
see if perchance Marcia were there, 
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smiling her shy, quiet smile. But these 
were all young girls—misses of sixteen 
or seventeen, mates of young Betty 
Lawrence. His heart suddenly sank. 
He had forgotten the children, he had 


_forgotten cautious maternal dread of 


scandal reaching their ears. 

His finger was upon the bell button, 
when, from the broad, dim hall within, 
a slender figure moved swiftly toward 
the screen door. Mrs. Lawrence her- 
self, exquisitely cool and crisp in pale- 
green linen, opened the door to him. 
It was borne in upon Henry’s mind 
that she had seen him, and wished to 
keep her servants from seeing him. 
He forgot, for the moment, that he was 
supposed to be dead. 

“Ah, then the reports are exaggerat- 
ed,” cried. Mrs. Lawrence, admitting 
him, and speaking with a vivacity which 
somehow did not sound cordial to Hen- 
ry’s ears. He noticed, also, that she 
did not extend her hand to him. “I 
am—is it too banal to say that I am 
very glad you did not meet with those 
reported mishaps in Greece, or Asia 
Minor, or wherever it was?” 

Impatient at even a moment’s inter- 
ruption in his quest, he briefly assured 
her that there was no banality about her 
congratulations, and, to her “How did 
it all happen?” he replied with a hasty 
“Another time, if you please.” 

She had led him into a large, cool 
room at the other end of the house 
from the youth-infested corner of the 
piazza. She bade him seat himself in 
a deep wicker chair, and, as she placed 
herself opposite him, he saw her face 
settle into lines of austerity. 

“T came home only last night,” he 
began. “I knew nothing—nothing at 
all—of what had occurred here until my 
stepmother informed me. She was en- 
tirely ignorant of Mrs. Bristow’s where- 
abouts, but she thought I might learn 
them from you. Is she’”—his face quiv- 
ered in a boyish look of appeal—‘“is 
she, by any blessed chance, staying with 
you?” 

“Mrs. Bristow stayed with me before 
the suit,” answered Mrs. Lawrence 
coldly, “and for two days afterward. I 
have not seen her since.” 


“Surely you do not disbelieve in 
her?” he cried. 

Mrs. Lawrence smiled a little cyni- 
cally. 

“I don’t quite understand you,” she 
replied. ‘Do I disbelieve in her wifely 
honor? Do I disbelieve in her sworn 
word? Which disbelief do you put be- 
yond me?” 

“It was a bad phrase,” he answered. 
“T did not realize I was speaking to 
so close and formal a reasoner. What 
I meant was that, of course, you know 
that Mrs. Bristow, at that suit of which 
my stepmother tells me, committed a 
heroic perjury in order to keep her 
child.” 

She looked at him narrowly. “I have 
been inclined to take that view of it at 
times myself, but I cannot regard per- 
jury as a light matter at any time, and 
I think a perjury by which a woman 
stamps herself as immoral, and brands 
her child as nameless, is not a heroic 
perjury, but an insane one.” 

He arose. His eyes took in all the 
details of the charming room, the sil- 
very-gray tones of the wicker chairs, 
the silvery-greens of the upholstery, the 
softly weathered effects of the paneled 
walls, the blazing glow of great bowls 
of nasturtiums set here and there in the 
midst of the cool greens and grays. It 
was a delightful room—Marcia must 
have known it well; Marcia had come 
here since she was a young girl. And 
now, when she needed its soothing in- 
fluences the most, they were denied her. 

“Can you give me her address?” he 
asked Mrs. Lawrence. 

She flushed deeply, hesitated for a 
painful moment, and then answered: 

“I’m afraid you'll not believe me 
when I tell you that it is not my fault 
that I do not know it. Marcia left me 
without a farewell, and has never writ- 
ten to me since.” 

She paused again, and the painful 
flush remained stationary on her face. 

“T know you think that I myself was 
the cause of her leaving me in such a 
way, but I was not. I was anxious to 
have her stay with me until some plan 
for her future could be worked out— 
sincerely anxious. I was willing to put 
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my view of her indiscretion out of mind, 
I was willing to keep my distaste for 
such a situation as had arisen in abey- 
ance. I was even willing’—she spoke 
with certain challenging consciousness 
of her own magnanimity—‘that my 
children, my young daughters, should 
suffer the temporary bewilderment that 
young persons do suffer in such pain- 
ful circumstances. But I could not tell 
Marcia, when she asked me, that I 
thought her course justifiable. I have 
an unfortunate habit of speaking the 
truth. I have often wished that I pos- 
sessed a temporizing tongue.” 

“T understand,” replied Henry, look- 
ing at her gravely. “You were willing 
to be the Spartan, and bear with all the 
discomforts that Marcia had thrust 
upon you; you let her see how much 
you were prepared to endure for her 
sake. And she, of course, could not 
permit you to suffer so much—shall I 
call it intellectual inconvenience ?—on 
her account.” 

“You are hard upon me,” said Mrs. 
Lawrence... “I am as I am. I have 
often wished that I were quite differ- 
ent. I can only assure you that I should 
have acted in the same way had Marcia 
been my own daughter.” 

They took a grave leave of each 
other, with the formal good manners of 
mutually respectful opponents. Henry 
went back to his crawling carriage, no 
wiser than when he had leit it. \Where 
was Marcia? What was she thinking? 
How was she living? With what philos- 
ophy was she enduring her situation? 


CHAPTER XVII. 


When Marcia had recovered con- 
sciousness that afternoon four months 
before, in the room off Judge Perkins’ 
trial room, her whole being was one 
shuddering cry: 

“What have I done? 
done?” 

She did not utter it aloud, but it was 
the one consuming thought in her mind. 
Her eyes asked it of the women who 
had attended her in her swoon, of the 
court officers, of the frightened little 
child who stood trembling at the foot 


What have I 
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of the bench on which she lay. Through 
the light veil of excitement or conven- 
tional pity which hung before the wom- 
en’s eyes, she read the hard answer: 

“You have disgraced your sex, you 
have stained your daughter’s inheri- 
tance, you have put yourself beyond the 
pale.”’ 

Iona Lawrence, efficient, executive, 
had taken charge of the situation, and 
had gotten rid of the other women. In 
a few minutes, she had Marcia and 
Adeline in the carriage with her, and 
they were driving rapidly to her home. 
She had made a little, brisk, impersonal 
conversation—this was not the time for 
personal talk. She had called in Doc- 
tor Hobson, and had had him pre- 
scribe a sleeping draft for Marcia. She 
had told him, with large omissions, the 
result of the suit—Doctor Bristow had 
won his case, but Marcia was to keep 
her daughter. 

“Thank Heaven for that!’ the doctor 
had ejaculated. “I’ve known her since 
she was a baby, almost—the most sen- 
sitive, the most devoted soul in the 
world, if one only takes her right. I 
think it would have killed her, had they 
taken the child from her.” 

Mrs. Lawrence had laid upon herself 
strict commands of silence, and had told 
the doctor nothing of the reasons for 
the court’s leniency in regard to the cus- 
tody of the child. 

The sleeping draft had been ineffec- 
tive. All night long, Marcia had lain 
awake, repeating over and over again 
the question: “What have I done?” 
Sometimes it seemed that she must 
scream aloud, so mad, so insane, did 
her act appear to her. Then, dully, 
she would try to recapitulate the rea- 
sons which had made her break in upon 
the proceedings with her monstrous an- 
nouncement. 

She had been obliged to keep Adeline 
—the necessity was as strong and in- 
stinctive in her as the necessity for 
drawing her next breath. And, apart 
from this primitive passion of mother- 
hood, she was persuaded that she had 
high ethical grounds for going to any 
lengths, making any sacrifices, in order 
to retain possession of her daughter. 
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What sort of upbringing would any 
child have in Loring Bristow’s house? 
What new lessons would it learn every 
day, lessons of selfishness, lessons of 
dissimulation, lessons of cold, deter- 
mined materialism? Why, to leave a 
child to Loring Bristow’s bringing up 
was to commit a moral murder—so she 
told herself excitedly in the darkness 
that night. 

But upon her hot justification of her- 
self, the whole force of society’s tradi- 
tions would pour in a chilly flow. She 
had shut herself off from the respect- 
able world, she had taken from her 
daughter the heritage of decency, and 
why? Was it not, after all, because 
she was a selfish mother, unwilling. 
even for the sake of her daughter’s 
good, to forego the dear companionship 
that had filled her life? Was it not 
mere selfishness, after all? 

3ack and forth, back and_ forth, 
through the long night the questions 
and the answers played battledore and 
shuttlecock through Marcia’s tired and 
harassed brain. She arose in the morn- 
ing, unrefreshed, bewildered, feverish. 

Mr. Lawrence, easy, masculine being, 
content to let the powers responsible 
for setting the world in motion remain 
responsible for its progress among the 
spheres, had entreated his wife not to 
do anything hasty. 

“But think what she has done!” Mrs. 
Lawrence had replied, tense with horror 
and with the need of immediate, repara- 
tive action: 

“T’ve been thinking a good deal about 
what she has done,” Mr. Lawrence had 
replied, with more emphasis than was 
usual with him. “I’ve been thinking 
about it a good deal. And I am inclined 
to think that that slim little slip of a 
woman has done a pretty big thing.” 

“She’s committed a colossal folly— 
I'll not deny the enormity, if size is 
what you are admiring in it.” Mrs. 
Lawrence had been a little tart. 

“She has given up certain intangible, 
conventional things which the world 
has agreed to call good, but which, in 
her case, as in thousands of others, 
were rotten at the core, for certain defi- 
nite, real goods. You know, Mrs. Law- 


rence,” he continued, with an attempt 
at jocularity, “you yourself would not 
care to put an underbred fellow like 
Bristow in charge of the education of 
your young ones.” 

“Speaking of my own young ones,” 
his wife had replied, falling, as she 
sometimes did, into his more casual 
forms of speech, “it is going to be 
very unpleasant having Betty and Olga 
know all about this unfortunate affair. 
As long as Marcia stays with us, the 
subject will be fresh in their minds. 
I wish—I wish ¥ 

“My dear Iona,” said her husband 
remindingly, “surely you are not so 
upset over this affair as to feel that you 
must explain yourself either to your 
young children or to Salesby society?” 

“Naturally, I hadn’t thought of ex- 
plaining myself to Salesby society,” 
Iona replied coldly. “It is not criticism 
that I dread—naturally not! But I 
don’t care to have the girls’ thoughts 
turned in the direction of matters they 
are too inexperienced to judge. With- 
out caring in the least what Salesby 
society may think of our championship 
of Marcia, I suppose I may be allowed 
to say that I shall be very glad when 
her plans are all made, and she can con- 
veniently ss 

The door of the morning room had 
opened, and Marcia had entered. Iona 
had colored to the roots of her thick, 
black hair. She bore all the guilty signs 
of having been caught in the act of 
talking about her friend, and not all 
her husband’s kind volubility could con- 
ceal the fact from Marcia. 

The girl was sensitive, with the ex- 
aggerated sensitiveness of a sore soul. 
There was no objection to her pres- 
ence in a conventional household which 
she was not able to state to herself much 
more tellingly than the householder. 
She had put herself beyond the pale—- 
some people might even believe that the 
thing that she had sworn was true. 
Some people might even believe her a 
shameless creature, low, promiscuous, 
sneaking! She supposed the reason that 
she was not now in jail for false swear- 
ing was that some people did, indeed, 
believe that of her. 
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But surely not 
these, not her 
old friends, who 
had known her 
since she was a 
child. Her eyes 
sought Iona’s 
piteously; but 
Iona, with the 
most resolute 
intention in life 
to be kind, could 
not look warmly 
upon her. 

The day had 
worn on, Iona 
carefully avoid- 
ing the issue, 
Marcia mutely 
questioning her 
with her sad 
glance whenever 
they met, or sat 
together. Final- 
ly she had been 
able to endure 
the suspense no 
longer. 

“Do you 
blame me; do 
you blame me?” 
she had _ cried, 
with a break in 
her voice. 

There _ had 
been a long, 
painful _ silence. 
Then Iona had 
spoken. 

“If it was the only thing to do—if 
it was literally the only thing to do, 
because it was true,” her voice fell, 
“then, of course, you had no choice.” 

Marcia sprang erect and faced her. 

“Tf it was true!’ she cried. 

“Of course, I do not believe that it 
was,” Mrs. Lawrence hastened to re- 
assure her, “but if it was not—I wish 
I could say what you want me to; I 
wish I didn’t have to seem hard, but 
you have asked me, and I must tell the 
truth. I think it was a terrible thing 
to do.” : 

And this was the judgment of her 
friend! What charity could she hope 
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Marcia gave a little exclamation of joy at sight of Adeline. 





from the rest of the world? Behind 
her burning forehead, the thought had 
revolved all day in Marcia’s brain, This 
was her friend who judged her—what 
would the world have to say to her? 
Mr. Lawrence was the trustee of the 
little property which she had inherited 
from her mother. Before he left the 
house that morning, he said to her: 
“T’ve advanced you your income for 
the next six months, Marcia, my dear. 
Of course, you know you can draw 
ahead as much as you want, in reason.” 
Marcia looked at him gratefully as 
she took the check. 
“Of course, Marcia knows that she © 
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can have all the money she needs, now 
or at any other time,” his wife had 
struck in, sincerely glad to be able to say 
something hearty and kind. 

But Marcia’s: “You are very kind, 
but I hope not to borrow any money,” 
was not as grateful as her look had 
been. 

One day more, she tried to adjust 
herself to the new situation which her 
own act had created. She could not 
do it. She saw Betty and Olga, the 
two young daughters of the house, driv- 
en away for a fortnight’s visit to their 
aunt; she felt that they were being re- 
moved from her influence, or, at any 
rate, from the atmosphere of cloud and 
unhappiness in which she was en- 
wrapped. 

She must leave—she must leave at 
once. It was good of Iona to be will- 
ing to take her in at all, but she must 
not impose upon that goodness. She 
must go, she must lose herself in ob- 
scurity somewhere, where the sight and 
the thought of her need not trouble her 
friends, where she would be free to 
begin again, and work out her own sal- 
vation and Adeline’s. 

The next day, while her friend was 
from home, she went away, leaving a 
note which said: 


It is better for me to begin at once the kind 
of life that I must lead hereafter. As soon 
as I am settled I shall send you my address. 
Always I shall love and bless you. M. 


The train was barely pulling out of 
Salesby station when the conductor, 
who had known her for twenty years, 
stopped at her seat. Fondness and pity 
mingled with embarrassment on_ his 
wrinkled face. Like all the rest of the 
town, he knew the main fact—that Doc- 
tor Bristow had divorced his wife, al- 
though it was only the inner circle 
reached by Mrs. Chisholm which had 
yet learned the details of the private 
hearing. 

“Excuse me, Miss Marcia,” he said, 
dropping into the nomenclature of an 
earlier period, as a happy issue out of 
the trouble of properly addressing her, 
“excuse me, Miss Marcia, but the doc- 
tor’s man—his chauffeur—asked me to 


give you this.” He held an unaddressed 
envelope toward her. 

Marcia opened it, after her old friend 
had passed on, with fearful, trembling 
hands. Then she read, in Loring’s 
writing: 

Do not think that you shall not be pun- 
ished. Was it not enough that you thwarted 
me in everything from the moment of our 
marriage? Was it not enough that in every- 
thing you were insubordinate, unwifely, un- 
womanly? When you added deceit and vile- 
ness to that, you would seem to have reached 
the limit of female degradation. 

But that was not enough for you—you had 
to publish your own shame and my dishonor 
to the world in the most outrageous, melo- 
dramatic way; you had to end our life to- 
gether by making me a common laughing- 
stock, by proclaiming me the sort of man that 
all the ages have held in derision—a_ blind 
cuckold. 

Do not for a minute imagine that these 
things will go unpunished by me. I advise 
you to be very careful how you try to make 
friends in a respectable circle. Seek your 
own kind, and you will meet with no “hin- 
drance from me. But strive to impose upon 
decent people again, and you will have cause 
to regret it. 


There was no signature. She looked 
at the document a long time. She had 
a curious, impersonal feeling of sur- 
prise—how could Loring stoop to this 
sort of thing? Was it to such little- 
ness, to such pettiness of revenge, that 
a thwarted will brought the domineering 
soul ? 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


By one of the little ironies of fate, 
it was Irene Tevis, no other, who 
gave Henry Chisholm his first clue to 
Marcia’s whereabouts. _After his un- 
successful visit to Mrs. Lawrence, he 
had returned forlornly enough to Sales- 
by. He had stayed for a day or two 
in the cottage, opposite which now stood 
a little shack, peopled by Domenico, 
Domenico’s widowed sister, Domenico’s 
nieces and nephews, and a few stray 
compatriots—a very respectable village 
it was in itself. 

Domenico had been all ejaculatory 
joy at seeing his master alive, and had 
looked forward to an immediate re- 
newal of the old service. But Henry 
could not stay in the cottage. He had 
to be away and searching for Marcia, 
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no matter how futilely, no matter how 
ineffectively. He had, however, some 
business of his own to attend to, and 
this called him to New York. 

The city sweltered in midsummer 
heat and dust. The endless miles of 
stone and brick, unrelieved by any touch 
of living green, beat upon tired eyeballs 
until they burned and ached. His busi- 
ness over, Henry had made haste to 
leave the lower part of the city and to 
breathe the purer air of Riverside 
Drive. 

He spent the afternoon idling along 
the beautiful parkway, resting his vision 
on the broad expanse of water and 
the long line of the Palisades, watching 
wistfully the children who played on 
the grassy slope—what if one of the 
little ones were Marcia’s child, and he 
should not know it? But the afternoon 
passed without any celestial revelation 
in regard to Marcia, and finally he 
strolled into the Claremont for his 
dinner. 

He was early enough to make his own 
choice of tables, and he selected one in 
the corner of the piazza, commanding 
a view of one of the purple western 
headlands of the river. He had ordered 
his modest repast when an automobile 
party swarmed along the porch and 
preempted the large table next to him. 
He gave them the attention that rustle 
and noise command, and, as the woinen 
unswathed themselves from their wrap- 
pings of pongee and chiffon, he half 
started up from his chair. For, emerg- 
ing from a chrysalis of silvery, grayish 
blue, was Irene Tevis—dark, ripe, and 
luscious. 

Her eyes rested upon him unrecogniz- 
ingly for a second, and then recognition 
dawned—recognition, bewilderment, in- 
quiry. Chisholm reminded himself, at 
the look, that, to a certain portion of 
the world, he was still dead, still be- 
neath Southern waters. The thought 
caused him to smile, and he bowed to 
Mrs. Tevis to reassure her as to his 
identity. She would realize, surely, that 
ghosts did not dine at the Claremont 
and bow to ladies. 

Irene returned his bow somewhat ef- 
fusively, and seemed to be telling her 
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companions that here was a _ person 
long supposed to be the victim of Greek 
or Italian bandits, for the necks of all 
her party were craned in his direction. 
By and by, it was evident that her cu- 
riosity could endure no further strain, 
and one of the men in her crowd 
brought her to Chisholm’s table. 

He arose as she approached. He did 
not particularly care for intercourse 
with the charming Mrs. Tevis—he be- 
lieved her to be fundamentally the cause 
of all Marcia’s miseries—but he could 
not refuse to speak politely to a lady 
who intimated the desire to speak with 
him. 

Mrs. Tevis wanted to know all about 
his adventure. She wanted to carry 
him off in triumph to her own party, 
and to induce him there to rehearse 
the tale of his wanderings. But Henry 
begged off. A little piqued, she looked 
at him daringly. She had a pinprick, 
at least, with which to punish him for 
not instantly obeying her behest. 

“You've been to Salesby?” she asked. 
“Ah, then you’ve heard the sad ending 
of our friends, the Bristows?” 

Henry looked at her sternly. 

“T have, indeed,” he replied, “and I 
need scarcely tell you with how much 
amazement. Like most of the rest of 
our community, I imagine, I had al- 
ways expected that Mrs. Bristow would 
take the initiative in such a proceed- 
ing.” 

Irene had the grace to blush, though 
she laughed lightly. 

“Of course we all know,” she retort- 
ed, “how great an admirer you were 
of hers.” 

The look she gave him, of amusement 
and malice, turned the knife in his 
heart. Poor Marcia! To have exposed 
herself to this sort of a thing! He 
commanded his temper, however, and 
asked lightly : 

“T don’t suppose that you know any- 
thing more of her whereabouts than 
the rest of her acquaintances?” 

Irene sneered lightly. “The last I 
knew of her,” she said, “she was mak- 
ing wreaths of immortelles for an East 
Side florist.” This man, who had dared 
to imply a reproach to her, should suffer 
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the pang of knowing that his inamorata 
was enduring privation. 

“You don’t happen to remember 
where?” Henry tried to keep the eager- 
ness out of his voice. 

“No, I don’t,” Irene lied glibly. “The 
name was—Weiner—let me see—no, 
that wasn’t it. But something that 
began with W-e. Good-by, Mr. Chis- 
holm. So glad you aren’t food for 
fishes !” 

Henry rose, and bowed his thanks, 
and stood until her escort had restored 
her to her party. An East Side florist 
whose name began with W-e—at last, 
he had something on which to go. 

Before he slept that night, thirty- 
seven florists who had the ill luck to 
have names beginning with W-e had re- 
ceived telephone messages from an ex- 
cited gentleman who demanded to know 
if a Mrs. Bristow was in their employ. 
They all denied the charge, with vary- 
ing degrees of affability. The thirty- 
eighth denied it, too, and was apparent- 
ly just about to hang up his receiver 
when a second thought occurred to him. 

“Hold on,’ he shouted. “Who are 
you, anyway? I forgot her name was 
3ristow. She called herself Bostwick 
when she worked for me. Maybe it’s 
the same party.” 

Half an hour later, Mr. Chisholm 
confronted Mr. Werner in the little 
basement shop. He introduced himself. 
He was a friend—a dear’ friend—of 
Mrs. Bristow’s. When had she worked 
for Mr. Werner? Where had she gone 
when she left him? 

“She work for me, first, a while ago 
in the winter; but only for a week, 
about. Then, just when she got broke 
in to making the wreaths and crosses, 
she come one day an’ say she must go 
back where she come from. I show 
her how much it put me out, but she 
say she can’t help it—she’s sorry; oh, 
very sorry! But she must go. An’ 
she does go, an’ I make up my mind 
not to have no more women in my shop. 
But when three or four months go by, 
an’ all the men I hire have the big 
fingers like thumbs, or drink an’ send 
the mourning wreaths to the bride’s 
house, an’ the new alderman’s horse- 


shoe to the funeral, an’ after one of 
them, he robbed me, why, one day in 
walks that Mrs. Bostwick again. She 
looks thin—so”—Mr. Werner sucked in 
his cheeks until they were as hollow as 
an Indian famine sufferer’s—‘‘and she 
say: ‘Well, Mr. Werner, you see I come 
back; have you got the work for me 
yet? An’ I say: ‘Take your hat off, 
Mrs. Bostwick, an’ sit down in your old 
place. Your fingers ain’t forgot to 
make the set pieces?’ An’ she laughed, 
and she say no.” 

The grizzled florist paused to sigh 
reminiscently, and to take breath. Hen- 
ry looked at him with eyes of grate- 
ful, almost adoring, good will. 

“Yes?” He tried to hurry Mr. Wer- 
ner out of a reverie in which the worthy 
man seemed to have lost himself. “And 
then, yes?” 

“And then,” said Mr. Werner heavily, 
“T had peace one month—six week’. 
She’s a nice lady, I don’t care what 
they say. Fingers quick as butter- 
flies—good taste, too. I had more 
mothers say to me, those six weeks, that 
they never saw set pieces so consoling 
as mine than I had all the rest of the 
time I’ve been in business. An’ I’ve 
been in business 

“Yes, yes,’ interrupted Henry im- 
patiently, “but Mrs. Bristow—Mrs. 
Bostwick—what happened at the end 

of the six weeks?” 

Mr. Werner frowned  reprovingly 
upon Henry's impetuousness. 

“Forty years,” he insisted upon stat- 
ing the length of his business career. 
“Man and boy, forty years. An’ you 
want to know what happened at the end 
of six weeks? What always happens? 
Women, my dear sir, women! That’s 
what happens.” 

“IT don’t think I understand,” said 
Henry. 

“No, you wouldn’t. An’ why? You 
are a man—that is why. But women 
is what happened. An’ again I am left 
with nobody that knows how to give a 
touch to the wreaths, to cheer the heart 
of the poor women who come with their 
shawls over their head, an’ the tears 
choking their voice.” 

Again Mr. Werner lapsed into silent 
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regrets. Henry looked at him as though 
he would enjoy shaking him by the 
shoulders until whatever information he 
contained within himself fell out. 

“What did the women do?” he in- 
quired, at last, strangling with exas- 
peration. 

“Oh, they find out that she’s a di- 
vorced woman; they find out that her 
little girl ain't hers at all—that is, I 
mean, ain't his; ain’t its father’s— 
what do I say?—ain’t her husband's! 
An’ then she can no longer eat at the 
house where she has been eating, she 
can no longer board at the house where 
she has been boarding; an’ some of 
them, they come to me, an’ they say it is 
wrong that she should have a job, a 
bad woman like that, when so many 
good women need the money?” 

“And you answered?” 

Mr. Werner looked up, at Henry’s 
question, in a surprised sort of way, 
as though a little amazed that any one 
should doubt exactly what his reply had 
been. 

“T say, where did those good women 
keep themselves when I was looking 
for workers? I say, what do I care 
about who was the father of the child— 
she keeps my books straight, an’ she 
makes me the good pieces, an’ she is 
a nice lady, I don’t care what they 
have heard about her. An’ they say 
that, of course, a man would side with 
that sort of a woman; an’ I show them 
where those steps go straight up to the 
door, an’ the door straight out to the 
street. An’ when Mrs. Bostwick—lI 
never think of her by that other name— 
when she comes the next morning, with 
great blue circles under her eyes, like 
she have not slept, I’—Mr. Werner 
sighed heavily—‘I ask her to marry 
me!” 

Henry seized the hand of the remi- 
niscent florist in a grip like iron, and 
sawed his arm up and down enthusias- 
tically. 

“You are a good man,” he assured 
Mr. Werner. “A good man!” 

“You know Mrs. Bostwick?” asked 
Mr. Werner dryly. “Does it take so 


much of goodness to want to marry her, 
desides, 


so young, so sweet, an’ fair? 
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I don’t know where I'll get me such 


another assistant. But she say no, she 
will not have me; an’ she say she must 
go away. I offer her to raise her sal- 
ary, but she shake her head, an’ say no, 
she must go away. An’ so she goes, an’ 
I know no more about her but that I 
get no assistant like her again.” 

Henry, however, was able to extract 
a little more information from the gray, 
little man. He discovered where Mar- 
cia had lodged, where she had boarded, 
and he learned of her acquaintance with 
the Vollters. It was too late to inves- 
tigate any of those places that night, 
but Frau Vollter and her knitting and 
her son had not departed from their 
rooms for their breakfast, when Mr. 
Chisholm’s presence was announced to 
them by a maid, who stood at the 
foot of the stairs and shouted the in- 
formation up to the second floor that 
“a man who said his name was Chis- 
holm wanted to see them.” 

Mrs. Vollter was noncommittal and 
forbidding. It was evident from the 
monosyllabic replies she made to Hen- 
ry’s questions, and from her general air 
of condemnatory virtue, that the sub- 
ject of Marcia was a very distasteful 
one to her. With Adolph it was other- 
wise. His kind, brown eyes glowed at 
mention of her name. He looked at 
Chisholm eagerly, and, after his moth- 
er, speaking for them both, had denied 
knowledge of or interest in Marcia’s 
present whereabouts, he managed to 
murmur to Henry his own warehouse 
address. Henry understood, and sought 
him out there an hour or two later. 

“My mother—you must excuse her,” 
said Adolph, when Henry met him at 
this rendezvous. “You know how it is 
with old-fashioned ladies. And my 
mother, when she feels badly, she al- 
ways acts more forbidding. And she 
feels very badly about Mrs. Bostwick 
and the kicine mddchen, the little Ade- 
line. Also, it made her very angry 
when I’—Adolph’s ingenuous face 
burned a bright crimson at the recol- 
lection—‘‘when I—it was not presump- 
tion, I know I am not like her, I know 
I am not of the same fortune; but she 
was in much trouble, and I thought to 
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protect her; and my mother, she was 
greatly angered thereby, that I should 
want to marry Mrs. Bristow 

Young Mr. Vollter’s remarks were 
interrupted by an appreciative hand- 
clasp from Mr. Chisholm. At the same 
time, it occurred to Henry that it would 
behoove him to hurry to find Marcia; 
it certainly was not safe to leave a 
woman wandering around the world 
whom every unattached man in it want- 
ed to marry! And this young Vollter, 
now, was much too good-looking—he 
didn’t like the situation as well as he 
had liked it last night when the elderly 
Werner had been the matrimonial as- 
pirant. 

“But what I brought you to hear was 
not this, Mr. Chisholm,” said young 
Vollter. “It was that I think Mrs. Bost- 
wick has gone somewhere in the West. 
She refused to tell us where she was 
going—she said that she had an enemy 
who would endeavor to destroy her 
standing wherever she might go, and 
that the fewer traces she left, the more 
she might hope to escape his persecu- 
tion. But when I was in her room, the 
day before she left, to tell her. good-by, 
I saw on the card tacked to her trunk 
the word ‘Denver.’ I have thought 
that she must have gone there—I have 
thought it so much that I planned to 
make an excursion West for my two 
weeks’ vacation.” 

Henry strongly advised young Mr. 
Vollter to spend his vacation in a less 
wearying pursuit than a journey to the 
Rocky Mountains. He assured him that 
he himself, having much greater leisure, 
would undertake the search for Mrs. 

3ostwick, or Mrs. Bristow, and he 
promised the young man to communi- 
cate to him the result of the search. 

The third morning after this inter- 
view, he awoke in Denver, and made 
his way from his sleeping car into that 
city of brilliant sunshine, with blue 
mountains walling it along the West. 





CHAPTER XIX. 


When Henry had studied the register, 
for weeks back, of every hotel in the 
city, and had interviewed the managers 
of half of the innumerable boarding 


houses with which it is strewn, he 
began to wonder if he might not achieve 
results faster by employing a detective 
agency to attend to this part of the work 
for him. But he shrank from mixing 
Marcia up with detectives. 

He had been in the bright little city 
about a week, and, for some reason 
which he could not fathom, was in the 
Union Station one morning, watching 
the disembarkment of a trainload of 
Christian Endeavorers, convention 
bound, when he heard his name excit- 
edly called. He swung around, to meet 
the brilliant eyes of Theodora Brown- 
ell. She was the centre of a party— 
breathlessly, she told him that she had 
been with her friends, the McKenzies, 
on a pleasure jaunt through Mr. Mc- 
Kenzie’s mine lands. They were trav- 
eling, of course, on a special train; 
they had stopped just for a day’s sight- 
seeing in Denver—it was the first time 
most of them had been West. 

“And just think of our meeting 
you!” cried the princess gladly. “You 
must meet all my friends—they have 
all heard all about our beautiful ad- 
venture.” 

Somewhat unwillingly, Chisholm al- 
lowed himself to be dragged off to be 
introduced to the McKenzie girls and 
their party. In another few minutes, 
he found himself their guest for the 
day. First, they were going to lunch 
at Brown’s Palace Hotel—they were 
desperately tired of the special train’s 
chef. And then, in a string of autos, 
they were going to see everything in 
Denver. 

The pause before luncheon gave 
Theodora a chance for a few moments’ 
téte-a-téte with Henry. 

“How’s the one woman?” she asked 
him, by and by, with smiling lips, but 
with eyes that held a hint of pain. 

Henry looked at her for a serious 
second or two; and then some impulse 
that he could never explain moved him 
to say: 

“Tf you will let me, I will tell you 
all about her, though it is a sad story 
for happy young ears, and though there 
may be things in it which you would 
rather not hear.” 
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“We are not brought up nowadays 
jeune fille, you know, Mr. Chisholm,” 
said Theodora composedly. 

And, with this permission, he told 
her the whole pitiful story. Her beauti- 
ful, generous face glowed with sym- 
pathy, with anger, with hot resolve. 

“Oh, the poor thing; the poor, brave 
thing!’’she cried. ‘We shall find her, 
we must find her, Mr. Chisholm! And 
then’”—the imperious princess reap- 
peared, the daughter of wealth, whose 
wish, whose whim, even, was law—‘“‘and 
then we will show your little world of 
Salesby! We will show that doctor per- 
son who was her husband; we will 
show that pretty cat! I will make my 
father take a house there for a season. 
I will live there, she shall live with 
me, you shall’—she drew a_ sharp 
breath, but hurried courageously on— 
“you shall marry her from there! And 
I would like to hear one of them dare 
to lift a voice about her after that! 
Sometimes—not often, but sometimes— 
it is a privilege to be very rich and pow- 
erful.” 

“Thank you,” said Henry. “It is a 
privilege to be rich and powerful, when 
one has a royal heart.” 

The quick tears filled the impression- 
able girl’s eyes. 

“And we shall always be friends?” 
she asked him, a little wistfully. 

There happened to be no one else in 
the drawing room where they waited 
the summons to luncheon, and he raised 
her fingers to his lips as he answered, 
sincerely moved: 

“Always, my dear princess. As long 
as you remember!” he finished, with a 
smile. 

“Always, then,”’. said Theodora, and 
told her hungry heart that friendship 
was probably the most satisfying of hu- 
man relations, and that though a man 
might forget his love, he would never 
forget his friend. 

After the noisy luncheon was over, 
they departed on their sight-seeing, some 
to the smelters, some to the park, some 
here and there. Chisholm was towed 
off to the park. And when, at one 
point, the machine was halted that the 
party might look its full at a wonder- 
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ful prospect of rolling foothills, climb- 
ing into majestic peaks of blue in the 
distance, a crying child ceased her wails 
on the path near by and stared at them. 

Theodora, who was in a mood for 
beneficence that day, stooped and asked 
the little one what ailed her. At first 
there was no response, but finally they 
won the information that the baby was 
“losted.” And, by slow degrees, they 
extracted the further item that she was 
hungry, and that her name was “Ad- 
die.” 

Chisholm’s heart gave a great bound 
when the baby murmured her name. He 
began pouring a flood of questions upon 
her, whose only effect was to reduce 
her to utter silence and to wide-eyed 
fright. 

Theodora caught his excitement. 
Neither of them stopped to consider 
how many female children of three or 
four years of age bore the name 
“Addie.” It was a day for accom- 
plishment, a day for miracle, if neces- 
sary—so Theodora felt. 

“T know it is she; I know it, I know 
it!” she cried to Chisholm. ‘Oh, I shall 
not go until we see her in her mother’s 
arms.” 

The rest of the party were rather 
bored by Theodora’s determination. 
Were they to wait there all day until 
a woman, not a very well-to-do woman, 
judging from the texture of the child’s 
clothes, came running through the park 
to find her? But the chauffeur and the 
park policeman had a better plan than 
that. The place for lost babies, who 
didn’t know their last names, and didn’t 
know their addresses, was obviously the 
precinct station. There, in time, due 
inquiry would be made. 

“T shall go with her to the station,” 
cried Theodora, exalted and excited. 

And in the station, accordingly, Theo- 
dora and Chisholm spent the afternoon 
with a lost child named Addie, who, in- 
stead of volunteering further informa- 
tion about herself, as her acquaintance 
with them grew, fell asleep on cushions 
behind the sergeant’s desk. . 

From the central station, about five 
o'clock, the question was telephoned— 
had a lost child, age so and so, complex- 
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ion so and so, dressed so and so, been 
brought into that precinct station that 
afternoon? Yes? Well, its mother 
would be there in about ten minutes. 

Addie waked, showed a disposition to 
be friendly, played with Henry’s watch 
fob. Theodora grew white. 

“You must be holding her,” she told 
Henry, stage managing the imminent 
encounter. ‘You must be holding her 
—and I—I will be out of the way, some- 
where.” 

She won the sergeant to consent to 
her plan, and the ten minutes were not 
up when a slight, shabbily dressed 
woman, pale-faced, anxious, ran up 
the station steps and into the lobby. She 
looked at the sergeant, but her words 
failed to come for a minute. Then she 
gasped: 

“My baby—the girl that was taking 
care of her—lost her—in the park es 

The sergeant, smiling genially, waved 
an affable hand in the direction of the 
tableau prepared by Theodora. Marcia 
looked, gave a little exclamation of joy 
at sight of Adeline, smiling roguishly 
at her from the shelter of a pair of 
strong arms; and then, raising her eyes, 
gave a cry that the sergeant never for- 

ot. 

“It fair froze your blood,” he de- 
clared. “And I couldn’t tell, for the 
life of me, whether it was gladness or 
terror.” 





CHAPTER XX. 

That Theodora Brownell would ever 
have been able to carry out her policy 
of royal benevolence toward Marcia 
without the intervention of old Mrs. 
Chisholm is much to be doubted. Mar- 
cia, after her first surprise, that was 
partly joy and partly horror, had passed, 
had been surprisingly obstinate. She 
was never going to marry any one— 
not she! She was going to live and 
work with the single object of making 
reparation to her little girl for the in- 
justice she might have done her. 

“And do you owe me nothing?” Hen- 
ry had asked her. 

She had answered by bursting into 
tears and declaring that what she owed 


him was more than might ever be paid ; 
she had used him in the most unwar- 
rantable fashion; but, she begged him 
to believe, she besought, she entreated 
him to understand that she never would 
have done the thing, had she not be- 
lieved him beyond the world where 
names and parentage matter. 

And he had told her, in reply, that 
his name had always been hers to do 
what she willed with, and that he him- 
self was hers to be used as she pleased. 
He only wanted the right to help her. 

Marcia had wept a little more at that. 
But the apparent softening had not in- 
dicated any real melting of her deter- 
mination. She had found employment 
in Denver, she was able to support Ade- 
line and herself—plainly, to be sure, but 
adequately. All she asked was to be 
left alone to do this. 

Theodora went off to New York in 
something not unlike a huff, but Chis- 
holm took up his station near the per- 
verse littlke woman; and then old Mrs. 
Chisholm intervened. 

Old Mrs. Chisholm left the world 
to which she was so devoted with some 
abruptness at the end. And in going 
out of it she created the greatest sensa- 
tion that she had ever made. For when 
her will—a late one, only a month or 
two old—was read, it was discovered 
that she had left a third of her prop- 
erty to the person for whom she was 
supposed to cherish some dislike, her 
stepson; a third to something at which 
she had always railed, charity; and a 
third, “to my goddaughter, Adeline, 
some time known as Adeline Bristow, 
the natural daughter of my stepson, 
Henry Chisholm.” 

The information reached Denver in 
due course. Marcia was horror-strick- 
en. Of course, Adeline could not touch 
a cent of the money—it had been be- 
queathed her under the most miser- 
able misapprehension. That she should 
benefit by it was unthinkable—it would 
be benefiting by a gross fraud perpe- 
trated by her own mother. And Henry 
Chisholm, standing by and listening to 
the qui sotic young woman’s fervid prot- 
estation , smiled, and said: 

“Very true. What then?” 

















What then? Why, of course, any- 
thing was better than that Adeline 
should have what was not intended for 
her—not really intended for her! Bet- 
ter even that Marcia should acknowl- 
edge herself a perjurer; better that she 
should suffer whatever doom is decreed 
for such; better, even, that her child 
should be taken from her, than that she 
should receive this sort of profit from 
falsehood. And Henry agreed. 

It was a desperately unhappy Marcia 
who began the journey East again. Her 
grand, heroic coup had brought her to 
this—that she must go-back and con- 
fess herself a liar, go back and confess 
Adeline Loring Bristow’s child, go 
back and run the fearful risk of losing 
her. Henry Chisholm, setting out from 
Denver a day or two before, had 
reached Salesby, and had conferred with 
the Lawrences and with Marcia’s law- 
yer before Marcia and Adeline arrived 
in the East. 

It was going to be a nice judicial 
tangle, everybody admitted; but the 
Lawrences rejoiced whole-heartedly that 
their friend was to tell the whole story, 
at last. 

The situation was a little further 
complicated by the fact that Irene Tevis 
and Loring Bristow had decided, the 
week before old Mrs. Chisholm’s death, 
that a sufficiently “decent” period had 
elapsed, since the divorce, to permit 
them to be married with entire deco- 
rum. Consequently, married they had 
been. And now, learning that here was 
a danger of a reopening of the case, 
they were in a pretty state of panic. 
If that divorce was set aside, they were 
not married, they were merely 

“Loring, whatever you do, you have 
got to see to it that that decree stands. 
I choose to be a respectable woman. I 
will not be placed in any such hideous, 
equivocal position. If I am’—Trene’s 








languorous eyes snapped, and her teeth 
clicked menacingly together-—“if I am, 
understand that this marriage is an- 
nulled once and for all!” 

Loring understood. All of Loring’s 
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influence, all of Irene’s, all the Law- 


“rences’, was thrown in one direction— 


to have the decree reaffirmed, in spite 
of the evidence adduced that there had 
been fraud at the first trial. Influence 
can do a good deal; influence, com- 
bined with pathetic oratory about dis- 
tracted motherhood, can sometimes ac- 
complish wonders. 

Loring’s divorce decree did stand ; his 
new marriage was not annulled ; nor was 
the custody of her child taken from 
Marcia. Indeed, when the case came 
before the courts this second time, there 
was no other claimant for Adeline— 
Irene Bristow had seen to that. 

As for that matter of Adeline’s in- 
heritance, that was much more difficult 
of solution, and required a greater and 
more costly expenditure of legal talent. 
But finally some wiseacres of judges, 
after years of laboring on the knotty 
problem, handed down a decision: 
Whatever the misapprehension of the 
legator as to the parentage of the lega- 
tee, there was no doubt at all in the 
legator’s mind as to the person of the 
legatee. It was obvious to the wise- 
acres of judges that old Mrs. Chisholm 
had meant to make her goddaughter, 
Adeline, one of the inheritors of her 
estate, no matter what Adeline’s last 
name might be in law. They, therefore, 


-confirmed her in possession of her prop- 


erty—of which the gentlemen of their 
profession, however, had a considerable 
slice. 

That did not worry Adeline. . Ade- 
line was twelve, and rejoiced in the 
possession of the name of Chisholm— 
made hers when her stepfather legally 
adopted her—and in three brothers and 
sisters, a never-ending source of delight 
to her, especially the youngest, who 
was a gurgling, speechless individual, 
red-faced and inclined to baldness. But 
Adeline and the rest of the deluded 
family insisted upon considering him 
the most interesting of them all—an 
opinion in which the individual’s god- 
mother, the Princess Farnese-Ravinelli, 
heartily concurred. 








American-Made Plays 
and Foreign-Born Operettas 
By Howard Fitzalan 


INALLY we perceive that we can- 
not write musical plays. Because 

we have a Victor Herbert and a 
Reginald De Koven, it has long been as- 
sumed that we can satisfy a nation’s de- 
sire for light opera; but the monumental 
fallacy of that assumption has departed 
as the maw of the storehouse received 
production after production, costing— 
in real money—from twenty-five to 
fifty thousand dollars .apiece. The 
American librettists, along with our na- 
tive musicians, have been put on trial, 
tried, and found guilty of persuading 


‘inoffensive managers that they were 


Gilberts and Sullivans; and sentenced 
to perpetual exile from the stage. 

At the present writing, we have just 
two American operettas on the New 
York boards. One of these, “Madame 
Sherry,” is an adaptation of an Eng- 
lish farce called ‘‘Jane,” which, before 
that, was known as “Lend Me Your 
Wife,” and used by the late Roland 
Reed as a starring vehicle; and, though 
revamped in this country, the work was 
not done by native-born Americans—as 
you may well believe when you read 
their names on the program, Karl 
Hoshna and Otto Hauerbach. 

“Madame Sherry” has now settled 
down for a winter’s run among us, and 
is a striking example of the truth of 
the old adage, to the effect that it is im- 
possible to keep a “good man” off his 
feet for long. When Henry B. Harris 
was business manager for Amelia Bing- 
ham at a fixed salary, Lee Shubert was 
an usher in a Syracuse theatre, Sam 
Harris was managing Terry McGovern, 
and Morris Gest was a ticket speculator, 
George W. Lederer had the Casino 
Theatre and was the leading exponent 
of the art of producing musical com- 


edy in New York City. But the phe- 
nomenal success of “The Belle of New 
York” apparently gave him the impres- 
sion that he could not fail. After that 
his star of luck seemed to get out of 
its orbit, and, little by little, he ceased 
to be reckoned with as a producing man- 
ager. 

There was a long hiatus between 
“Sally in Our Alley” and “Madame 
Sherry,” and, during that time, George 
managed a theatre in Chicago; “only 
that and nothing more!” But the suc- 
cess of “Sherry” shows that he has for- 
gotten none of the art of production 
that made him originally both rich and 
famous; and now he is back in New 
York with the receipts from three com- 
panies of “Sherry” swelling his ex- 
chequer, and only waiting for the 
chance to bring into New York two 
more musical plays: “Jumping Jupiter,” 
in which Richard Carle is touring the 
country with great success, and ‘‘The 
Happiest Night of His Life,” Victor 
Moore’s new stellar vehicle—that same 
Victor Moore who acquired fame over- 
night, and came close to taking the lau- 
rels from Fay Templeton in ‘Forty-five 
Minutes from Broadway,” and, after- 
ward, was a star in his own right in 
another George Cohan production. 


COHAN ABANDONS MUSICAL COMEDY. 


George M. Cohan—most versatile of 
all theatrical folk—is as fully convinced 
of the desire of the public for higher- 
class musical productions as is the 
writer; the proof of his perspicacity 
being shown in the fact that the piece 
which he has written to open his new 
theatre on Forty-third Street, and in 
which he will himself appear, lacks 
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either lyrics or melodies. Cohan is ju- 
bilating just now over the fact that he 
is a real playwright, the proof of this 
being that his “Get-Rich-Quick Wal- 
lingford,” which he prepared for the 
stage from G. R. Chester’s stories about 
that plausible scoundrel, is without 
doubt the most popular dramatic enter- 
tainment in town; and, though many 
have denied its literary value, his work 
upon it was considered to be sufficient 
excuse for the American Dramatists’ 
Club to make him guest of honor at 
their December banquet. 

Another entertainment for which he 
is partly responsible—this time in a 
managerial capacity—is “The Aviator,” 
a comedy, “light” indeed as gossamer, 
in which Wallace Eddinger is now ap- 
pearing at the Astor Theatre; and 
which chronicles the adventures of a 
young novelist who, through pretending 
to have achieved fame as an “airman,” 
was compelled to “make good” for the 
sake of retaining the good opinion of 
the girl he loved; a plot something along 
the lines of the piece which Winchell 
Smith made from F. Anstey’s “Love 
Among the Lions,’ and in which, by 
a curious coincidence, Wallace original- 
ly created the leading role, afterward 
played in New York by the English 
actor, A..E. Matthews, who was as ex- 
cellent in it as he is mediocre in the 
revival of ‘The Importance of Being 
Earnest,” which holds forth at the Ly- 
ceum Theatre. 

“The Aviator” was written by James 
Montgomery, whose connection with the 
stage has hitherto been in the capacity 
of a performer. 


EXCEPTION TO THE GENERAL RULE 
ABOUT AMERICAN-MADE MUSICAL 
SHOWS. 

Provided Victor Herbert has even a 
fair libretto, it is conceded, colloquially, 
by the “profession” that he is able to 
“put them over every time.” He has 
done this, and more, with “Naughty 
Marietta.” The libretto is by Rida 


AN 


Johnson Young, gratefully remembered 

for her “Brown of Harvard” and “Lot- 

tery Man”; a native of Baltimore, and 
12 
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formerly an actress in the company of 
her husband, James Young. After that 
she became identified with the Wit- 
mark Music Publishing Company as the 
writer of numerous songs, many of 
which had considerable popularity. 

She was fitted, therefore, both as 
playwright and lyricist, to produce a 
good libretto; and, though many of the 
critics claim that she has not, their opin- 
ions differ from that of the writer, who 
finds much to delight him in this opera, 
laid in New Orleans during the early 
part of the nineteenth century, when 
Louisiana still gave fealty to France; 
and Yankees, Creoles, Spaniards, 
Frenchmen, trappers, rangers, pica- 
roons, buccaneers, slaves, bond servants, 
and soldiers of the crown shouldered 
one another on the narrow pavements 
of the Southern city. 

Into this hurly-burly of all nations 
and all romantic professions comes the 
Countess Marietta D’Altena, a high- 
born young woman, who has been sent 
across the seas to wed the son of the 
French governor; but who falls in love, 
instead, with Captain Dick Warrington 
of the United States Rangers, and even- 
tually wins him for a husband after 
much chicanery on the part of the 
French governor’s son, who turns out 
to be nothing better than a notorious 
pirate. The story is a romantic one, 
yet quite consistent, and marred by no 
historical anachronisms; and the lead- 
ing parts are admirably sung by Emma 
Trentini and Orville Harrold, both re- 
cruited from grand opera by Oscar 
Hammerstein, whose production 
“Naughty Marietta” is. Mademoiselle 
Trentini—a wisp of a person, and, in 
appearance, a typical musical-comedy 
soubrette—brings to this lighter form of 
musical entertainment a personality ad- 
mirably suited to it; she is chic, dainty, 
and winsome. One forgives Mr. Har- 
rold his unromantic appearance because 
of his voice; all Broadway drops in 
regularly once a week, or more, to hear 
him sing “I’m Falling in Love with 
Some One,” in which he does some re- 
markable vocal acrobatics. Madame 
Duchene, as Adah, the slave girl, is an- 
other recruit from grand opera, and, 
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as in the case of Mr. Harrold, one is 
so grateful for her singing that her face 
and figure soon cease to be jarring 
notes. 

Harry Cooper, formerly of the Em- 
pire City Quartette, is the comedian; 
but he, also, can sing well. In fact, 
there has seldom been a comic opera 
in which so much care has been exer- 
cised in the matter of a cast. Kate 
Elinore is the only person in it whose 
presence one regrets; her fun-making 
is of a type unsuited to this class of 
entertainment; one forgets New Or- 
leans 1810 and thinks of Broadway 
1910. 

A similar solecism in casting is found 
in the case of Harry Conor, who is an 
anachronism among the Austria of 1769 
in “The Girl and the Kaiser.” 

We doubt that Mademoiselle Trentini 
will ever return to her first love. Here- 
after the devotees of musical comedy 
claim her as their own. She is the 
greatest bit of transplanting from seri- 
ous opera since Fritzi Scheff. 

Fritzi, by the bye, will probably re- 
main away from New York this sea- 
son; since the Shuberts have found that 
the people ‘‘on the road” are still will- 
ing to pay liberally to see the Gilbert- 
Sullivan masterpiece, “The Mikado,” 
when it is adequately sung. The piece 
in which she would have made her bow 
to Manhattan just about this time, had 
she remained under Charles Dilling- 
ham’s management, has been given to 
Messrs. Werba and Luescher for the 
newest American star, Christie \IcDon- 
ald, who has appeared in it with great 
success in Boston, and whom we shall 
presently see in New York. Originally 
christened “Die Sprudeliee” by its Ger- 
man authors, it has been adapted for 
Miss McDonald by Harry B. Smith and 
his brother Robert, and titled ‘The 
Spring Maid.” 


“THE GIRL AND THE KAISER” SCORES 
HEAVILY. 


At the Herald Square Theatre, where 
she first established her right to stellar 
honors in “Dolly Varden”—the com- 
poser of which, Julian Edwards, has re- 


cently died, to the great loss of lovers 
of light opera—Lulu Glaser is now 
appearing in another foreign piece, 
adapted by Leonard Liebling for the 
American stage. 

The music, by George Jarno, is of a 
high standard, and fits neatly the ro- 
mantic character of the operetta, al- 
though it has none of that catchiness 
which distinguished our “Merry Wid- 
ows,” “Dollar Princesses,” and ‘Girls 
in Trains.” Nor does one carry away 
from the performance any memories 
except Lulu’s infectious giggle and the 
remembrance of wonderful colors in 
scenery, furnishings, and costumes. 

It reminds one of a new edition of 
an old fairy tale profusely illustrated 
by a splendid artist. Nothing just like 
it has been seen in America before. 

Lulu is a huntsman’s daughter, and, 
when the young emperor goes shooting, 
incognito, over his own preserves, she 
is quite severe, fining him for trespass- 
ing, and, later, as he wins her confi- 
dence, criticizing the imperial methods 
of rule. Soon after her lover is con- 
demned to die as a deserter from the 
army. She goes to Vienna to beg that 
the kaiser spare his life; but, when the 
kaiser turns out to be the unknown, she 
finds she has forgotten the man whose 
life she thus saves to fall in love with 
her emperor. But the royal ruler, 
knowing he cannot wed one without 
royal blood, sends her back to her for- 
est wilds, and, seeking to console her 
with a large wedding dowry, sadly bids 
her marry her deserter and be happy. 

Simple enough, to be sure; yet so ably 
is this slight story woven, so delightful 
is the music, so agreeable the personal- 
ity of Miss Glaser in both the lighter 
and serious moods, and, above all, with 
such wonderful skill is the piece staged, 
lighted, costumed, that one sits en- 
tranced in fairyland. 

Next to the star herseli—who, were 
she unknown to-night,-would be famous 
all over again next week if she had the 
right part—one gladly yields the credit 
for the success of this operetta to Syd- 
ney Ellison, who staged it, and Mel- 
ville Ellis, who designed the costumes. 
Melville has the eye of a Howard Pyle 




















or a Maxfield Parrish. In his own 
fiekl he is preéminent; for not only is 
he a true artist, but he is as whimsical 
with his color schemes as the author of 
“Peter Pan” is with ideas. 

One welcomes the presence of Julius 
McVicker in the cast. McVicker is the 
kaiser; he does not sing—no doubt he 
cannot—but he acts the part with all the 
dignity and romantic feeling of an FE, 
H. Sothern; and it is necessary, to com- 
plete the illusion, that he should. This 
is his first DBroadway appearance; 
but, if dramatic ability and fine stage 
presence count for anything nowadays, 
he will, from now on, make many more. 


“MADAME TROUBADOUR” ALSO PLEASES 


Joseph Herbert has taken a foreign 
story and Felix Albini’s music, and pro- 
duced an‘operetta necessitating the serv- 
ices of but ten people, and absolutely 
minus a chorus. The piece has been 
transferred from the Lyric Theatre to 
Nazimova’s Thirty-ninth Street play- 
house, where it still continues to please 
audiences ; although the producers have 
been unfortunate with regard to the la- 
dies they selected to play the titular 
role. The first, Grace La Rue, although 
she was passable vocally, was altogether 
inadequate as an actress, and the second, 
Marietta Olly, has a decided German 
accent in a French part, and is not Miss 
La Rue’s equal with regard to voice. 

The story is that of a bookworm who 
neglects his wife. She chafes under 
this and makes his life miserable. To 
rid himself of her, he hires a young 
woman to pretend to be his sweetheart ; 
but when his, wife actually leaves him 
and flies to the man she believes she 
truly loves, the husband repents the suc- 
cess of his ruse and follows her to the 
house of the marquis. 

This latter young gentleman, mean- 
while, is aghast that Madame Trouba- 
dour should actually leave her husband 
and come to him. He persuades her 


against it; she, believing him to fear her 
husband, cries him out as a coward; 
and, growing to despise him, welcomes 
the entrance of her husband, although 
she refuses to return home. 
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She leaves husband and marquis to- 
gether and makes her escape. The hus- 
band seeks advice from the marquis as 
to how he shall regain his wife’s love; 
and, acting upon that given, reappears, 
in act three, no longer a frowsy, ill- 
dressed person, but a typical boulevar- 
dier, with gardenia and monocle, stick 
and top hat. He confesses. himself 
cured of his bookishness, and invites his 
wife to begin over again a career in 
which he will prove himself a true hus- 
band. She accepts his overtures; and 
the marquis hovers at the back in a sort 
of God-bless-you-my-children attitude. 

Van Rensselaer Wheeler, as the mar- 
quis, gathered no new laurels in a part 
that might have been the hit of the piece. 
As it was, Georgia Caine, the hired 
mock corespondent, took all the wreaths 
with her singing and dancing, although 
Anna Wheaton and her partner scored 
heavily in small parts. 


“ALMA, WHERE DO YOU LIVE?” 


Adolf Philipp, a German actor-man- 
ager, found a French farce with music, 
and rewrote the libretto into German. 
It seemed to please the large Teutonic 
populations of New York, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, et al; consequently it was 
looked upon with covetous eyes by reg- 
ular impresarios. Diminutive Joseph 
Weber captured the prize, and commis- 
sioned George V. Hobart to work the 
thing over into English, omitting those 
salacious portions which had caused the 
German edition to be closed in Brook- 
lyn. One cannot congratulate Mr. Ho- 
bart very heartily on the new edition; 
but Jean Briquet’s music and Kitty 
Gordon, the star, have saved the day 
for Mr. Weber. 


AMERICAN-MADE PLAYS. 


“The Girl and the Kaiser,” “Alma,” 
“Madame Troubadour,” “The Girl in 
the Train,” and, in reality, “Madame 
Sherry” were all foreign-made; but 
when we come to glance over the sea- 
son’s successes in the matter of plays 
without music, we find that nine-tenths 
of them originated in this country. 
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“Wallingford,” “The Country Boy,” 
“The Commuters,” “Baby Mine,” ‘Re- 
becca of Sunnybrook Farm,” “The 
Gamblers,” and “Nobody’s Widow” are 
all playing to crowded houses, and, if 
you add one more play to this list, “The 
Concert,” you have put down all the 
very successful pieces that the season 
has seen so far. 

“Nobody’s Widow” is the work of 
Avery Hopwood, who dramatized Mrs. 
Mary Roberts Rinehart’s novelette, 
“When a Man Marries,” into the suc- 
cessful “Seven Days.” 

An idealistic young American woman 
marries an Englishman ; two hours after 
their wedding she finds him kissing an- 
other woman. She cannot understand 
that her husband is trying to ‘let down” 
the young lady easily, and reconcile her 
to their parting forever. The wife is 
in love, and she cannot appreciate his 
dilemma. So she packs up her trunks 
and leaves him. 

He follows her to America, and, at 
Palm Beach, begins his wooing all over 
again; but he is so fascinating a gen- 
tleman that another young woman 
makes advances to him, and, when he 
has almost won his wife back again, 
he is again compromised. But this time 
he refuses to allow his wife to cast him 
off ; insisting on remaining in her apart- 
ments for the night whether she likes 
it or not. He does not know that she 
has divorced him, and refuses to believe 
it when she tells him so. To save her- 
self, therefore—he absolutely refusing 
to leave—she is forced to marry him all 
over again; and, having done so, comes 
to the reasonable conclusion that he is 
as other men—not an angel—and, since 
she loves, must also forgive. 

The story is slight enough, but the 
lines are brilliant ; and as Blanche Bates 
is the wife and Bruce McRae the hus- 
band one can imagine the comedy de- 
lightful; particularly when one adds to 
it all the magic of lights and atmos- 
phere of which David Belasco is the 
master. It has become trite to say this 
of Belasco, but he gives fresh proofs of 
it in every production, so that one can 
hardly write of anything that he does 
without mentioning it. 


CHARLES KLEIN’S NEW PLAY. 


In “The Gamblers,’ Charles Klein 
gives one the impression that he has 
abandoned melodrama; it is only when 
one sits down to reconsider that the 
realization comes that he has simply 
covered up old tricks with new effects. 

One imagines cards, dice, and rou- 
lette wheels from the title; but Mr. 
Klein’s “Gamblers” at the Maxine EI- 
liott fly higher. They go in for banks. 
Violating a United States statute, they 
become liable to penal imprisonment. 
The district attorney, a hard-headed fel- 
low with a desire for publicity as a re- 
former to which he will sacrifice his best 
friends, has certain papers which will 
incriminate the Emersons. Wilbur, of 
that ilk, goes to the district attorney's 
house surreptitiously, and is caught in 
his amateur burglary by the attorney's 
wife, who loves him. The husband, re- 
turning, refuses to believe that Wilbur 
has come there for any other reason 
than to see the wife. The lady, resent- 
ing this attitude, keeps the incriminat- 
ing papers from the husband and saves 
IVilbur’s father from going to jail; and, 
although the law and the relentless dis- 
trict attorney must be satisfied with a 
victim in the matter, no one suffers but 
Wilbur himself, who voluntarily be- 
comes the scapegoat for the six sinning 
bankers; thus retaining the sympathy 
of the audience, who, though they last 
see him on his way to prison, know he 
will be recompensed, when he has served 
his sentence, by the love of the district 
attorney’s wife, who will divorce her 
cruel and slanderous husband during 
the time that [Vilbur is “away.” 

Mr. Klein has skillfully blended such 
old situations as “the incriminating pa- 
pers” and “the compromised woman,” 
so as to give us a third act replete with 
suspense and sustained action ; and there 
is more humanity in this play of his 
than is often found in Klein pieces. 

Jane Cowl and George Nash divide 
the acting honors of the play, although 
all the parts are capably filled; and the 
staging is a feather in Mr. Klein’s cap 
and also in the wings of the Author’s 
Production Company. 
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ID you ever happen to know a real 
celebrity? We never have had 
but one in Hicksville Centre, but 

I lived next door to her both “before 
and after taking,” as you might say, 
and you’ve no idea how interesting it 
was. I nearly wore the paint off the 
slats of my front-room blinds on the 
side nearest Mirandy Peterses. 

One morning I happened to be stand- 
ing by that window—I was dusting off 
the whatnot, I remember—and I see 
Mirandy on her front steps saying good- 
by to Squire Ezra Porter in his best 
Sunday-go-to-meeting hat and watch 
chain. What’s more, that very day I'd 
seen her standing on that selfsame 


ROBT. A. GRAEF 


“Has it come?” said I. “Are you 
sure, Mirandy? J ain’t seen it come.” 

“Be I sure whether my own crayon 
enlargement is sitting in my own front 
room?” scoffed Mirandy. “Well, I 
rather guess I be, Hitty Simpson, 
though the young man didn’t bring it 
till all hours last night—as much as 
half-past eight, I guess it was. I was 
just getting ready for bed. Come right 
in and see it.” 

We've had several crayon enlarge- 
ments in Hicksville Centre. Everybody 
that comes here always speaks of how 
we keep right up to the times. But I 
never did see such a elegant one as 
Mirandy’s. It was colored up perfect- 


stone, first with Deacon Elnathan Skin--ely beautiful, and that young man that 


ner, and then Abijah Miller, he that 
keeps the corner grocery store and al- 
ways comes to the ladies’ sewing circle. 
Them, two, of course, were widowers, 
and so easy game, but Ezra was a reg- 
ular old bach, and to bring him around 
was a real feather in anybody’s cap. It 
seemed to me as if affairs needed look- 
ing into. 

Such a call of duty never strikes 
Hitty Simpson on her deaf side; so, 
while Mirandy was locking her front 
door, I threw my little plaid shawl over 
my head, and squeezed through the hole 
in the side fence. Mirandy met me at 
the back door. 

“Howdy do, Hitty,” said she, “I sus- 
picioned that would bring you. Why 
ain’t you been over before to see the 
crayon enlargement ?” 





sold it to her had thrown in gratis a 
white lace ruffle down the front of her 
blue waist and a pink tie with a gold 
neck chain. It was handsome. 

“What are you going to do with it, 
Mirandy?” said I. “It ought to be hung 
up in the town hall or the schoolhouse— 
a celebrity like you.” 

“T’m going to give it to my husband 
for a wedding present,” said she. 

“And who is he going to be?” I in- 
quired. 

Since Mirandy came back from Ne- 
cropolis, she’s been able to pick and 
choose, I tell you, but with all my op- 
portunities, I hadn’t been able to tell 
which. 

Mirandy turned red. 

“T ain’t quite decided, but I’ve got 
another one to choose from, Hitty.” 
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Deacon Elnathan would kinder sidle up, with a 
little cough. 


“Not Ezra Porter!” I said. Beside 
that watch chain I spoke of, Ezra owns 
the finest farm in the Centre. 

She nodded just as proud as you 
might have expected. 

“The crayon enlargement finished 
him. He asked me in so many words 
this morning. And now, Hitty, I’d like 
to tell you all about it. You remember, 
of course, about my threatening to go 
into a decline a while back.” 

I should say I did. It was that that 
led to her taking the remedy. 

“Now, Hitty,-you nor nobody else 
never knew just what sent me into the 
decline, did you? Well, it was Ezra 
Porter. 

“During the time that you were away 
at camp meeting that summer and after- 
ward when you went down to Pride’s 
Crossing to visit, Ezra Porter begun 
keeping real steady company with me. 
He walked home with me from prayer 
meeting several nights, and he brought 
me a peck of Summer Sweets one time, 
and a head of cabbage another, and et 





cetry, but all so sly that none of the 
neighbors knew it, and you were away. 

“Finally he asked me to have my pic- 
ture took for him, so I went over to 
Typhoon on a special trip, and had it 
took for him, three dollars a dozen 
they was, and I had to take six. You 
can see how much I thought of him. 
And, of course, I supposed I knew what 
he meant, or what he ought to if he was 
an honorable man. Whether he got 
scared or what, I dunno. Anyway, he 
never come near me again to get his 
picture, nor nothing. 

“Of course, I worried over it. Some 
over the expense and more over the 
mortification, till I got all down sick. 
Doctor McGill couldn’t find out what 
was the matter, so he called it a decline, 
like Aunt Maria Hickses, and he gave 
me a big prescription to get filled, and 
sent me off to visit to my cousin’s in 
Necropolis. 

“They have a drug store in Necropo- 
lis, you know, and, of course, I had to 
go there to get my prescription filled, 
and I got acquainted with the man that 
keeps it, and he got interested in my 
case. ‘“‘‘Miss Peters, ma’am,’ said he 
one day, ‘why don’t you take Rogers’ 
Rejuvenating Remedy? I’ve known it 
to do wonders,’ said he, ‘in mysterious 
cases like your’n, and it couldn’t hurt 
the most delicate babe, being made of 
only the choicest herbs and extracts.’ 
Well, the long and short was that I did, 
Hitty, and you know the results full 
well.” 

I should say I did. I wonder if 
there’s a person in Hicksville Centre 
that doesn’t remember that morning 
when every man, woman, and child that 
went to the post office got an advertis- 
ing almanac of Rogers’ Rejuvenating 
Remedy with Mirandy Peterses’ picture 
on the front page. Those that didn’t 
was mad as hops, but that didn’t pre- 
vent them from going to their neigh- 
bors’ to borrow the almanac, and then 
picking flaws in Mirandy’s testimonial, 
and running down her various features 
as depicted in the photograph. 

Some said she never was real right 
down sick, anyway, but the whole town 
was down hanging around the post of- 
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fice and the grocery store the night she 
was expected home, and everybody was 
glad enough to step out, and shake 
hands, and inquire after her health. 
And the next week she was elected 
president of the sewing circle, and in- 
vited out every single night to tea. Such 
a run of popularity was never known in 
Hicksville Centre. But, then, we'd 
never had a celebrity before. And to 
think this was all the work of Ezra 
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Well, Mirandy’s intentions leaked 
out, as such things always do. Even 
about an ordinary woman, such a ro- 
mantic fact as that would have to get 
around, and, of course, with a celebrity 
like Mirandy, everybody really had a 
right to know. And it certainly made 
sewing circle and missionary meeting 
interesting for a spell, and did much to 
help the cause, for so many came out 
to the tea meeting at Mirandy’s that 
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Everybody was glad enough to shake hands, and inquire after her health. 


Porter, aided by Rogers’ Rejuvenating 
Remedy! 

“Mirandy,” said I, after running 
through all this hastily in my mind, “I 
don’t know as you'd really ought to 
slight Ezra now he has come around 
finally. Mebbe he was just an instru- 
ment in the hands of providence.” 

“Mebbe he was,” said Mirandy, 
laughing a little ; “‘mebbe he was. ’Tain’t 
for me to judge. But I’ve got to think 
the matter over well. That crayon en- 
largement is far too costly not to go to 
the most deserving.” 





enough red-flannel petticoats were 
turned off that one afternoon to last 
the heathen several seasons. Then 
everybody began to take sides ; some was 
for Squire Porter and some for the dea- 
con, and some others for Bijah Miller. 
Three beaus, think of it, at her age, and 
a woman that hadn’t had a beau before 
in twenty years! Wonderful, truly, are 
the workings of providence and Rogers’ 
Rejuvenating Remedy! 

Wonderful, too, was the number of 
women, married and unmarried, that 
went down to Typhoon on the sly to buy 
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Rogers’ Rejuvenating Remedy! The 
drug man down there is my second 
cousin’s husband, and he told me when 
I went in one day to get my usual bottle 
of pain killer. And he explained to me 
that those Remedy folks wouldn’t want 
any more testimonials from this region 
for a spell, anyhow, so I guess nobody’s 
going to steal Mirandy’s thunder yet a 
while. 

About that time a new faction come 
up that thought Mirandy ought to 
raffle off her enlargement, and give the 


proceeds to the circle. They said some- 
body in Swampscott done that with a 
grocery bill of Longfellow’s they got 
hold of. And the next Sunday Elder 
Bassett preached a very eloquent dis- 
course on the text: “I will have neither 
part nor lot in this matter.” And then 
he was so wrought up over the idea of 
a lottery in his church that he spoke 
about it again the next Wednesday in 
prayer meeting. 

Prayer meetings had got to be the 
most exciting occasions of the week, for 
one of Mirandy’s beaus was sure to 
be there to see her home, and we was 
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always full of interest to see which 
*twould be and what he’d say—though 
*twas always the same thing. 

Deacon Elnathan would kinder sidle 

up, with a little cough, and say: “I 
happen to be going your way to-night, 
Miss Mirandy, hm, hm! If you ain't 
no objections, I'll jest step along with 
you. 
‘ Bije Miller, he’d come up with a 
pompous bow. “May I have the honor 
and pleasure, Miss Peters, of escorting 
you to your domiciliary residence?” 





“It’s gone!” she cried. 


But Ezra Porter—he didn’t feel any 
need of asking, I tell you. ‘Well, Mi- 
randy,” he’d say, laughing, “I guess it’s 
about time I went up again to look after 
my parlor ornaments. Is the gilt wear- 
ing off the frame?” 

They took turns pretty well, usually, 
but one night they all stepped up at 
once. It was most exciting! But, 
being a celebrity, things come easy to 
Mirandy. 

“Mehitable is going up’our way, too,” 
said she, “and Cousin Polly Peters, so 
we'll all go along together.” 

We all kind of strung across the road 
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Up the path they came together, laughing like two children. 


so that nobody would walk with nobody 
else in special, but when we got to the 
house Mirandy unlocked the front door 
and went in first to light the lamp. Sud- 
denly we heard her scream, and we all 
rushed into the front room. 

“It’s gone!” she cried. 

And, sure enough, it was. Nothing 
but wall paper over the front room; 
not even a picture cord left to tell the 
tale of the crayon enlargement. 

Squire Ezra came forward with all 
the majesty of the law. 

“Lock the doors and windows,” said 
he, “and let no man or woman leave 
this house without being thoroughly 
searched.” 

The crayon enlargement was at least 
three feet square, so it wasn’t just likely 
that we had it in our pockets, but it 
sounded real well, and as if Ezra was 
doing something. 

At any rate, we gave the house a 
good searching from attic to cellar, and 
then we all gathered in the front room 
again. 

Mirandy cleared her throat. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” said she. In 
spite of her fame, her voice quavered 


as if she was speaking in prayer meet- 
ing. “Ladies and gentlemen, some of 
you have thought I was a little slow in 
making up my mind. Let this settle it 
right here and now. If any of you can 
bring back my crayon enlargement safe 
and sound by next Wednesday noon, 
I'll marry him on the spot. I'll ask the 
elder and all of you here to dinner that 
day so as he can do it.” 

Well, talk about hue and cry! By 
nine o’clock next morning everybody in 
the village knew about it, and by twelve 
everybody was in the pay of one of 
those three men, and pledged to hunt 
for him. It wa’n’t so much Mirandy, 
all three explained, but they’d all got 
their dander up, and hated to be beat. 

Ezra Porter, though, didn’t seem to 
spend much time hunting. Thursday 
morning he took the train for some- 
where, and Tuesday he went again. We 
didn’t know what to make of it. 

Mirandy was the coolest person in 
the village. She cooked up for her 


dinner party, and fixed over her best 
black silk, and trimmed herself a new 
bonnet, though she didn’t need one more 
than a cat needs two tails. 


But I 
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couldn’t get a word out of her except 
that she didn’t worry none, she guessed 
the picture would turn up, all right, and 
she'd be glad not to have to settle any- 
thing. 

Wednesday noon was the biggest 
time this village ever saw. Them that 
wasn't in the house by invitation was 
out in the road or the front yard of their 
own free will, and Bijah and Elnathan 
looked as if they’d as soon have walked 
up an Indian gantlet as that line of 
their friends and neighbors. 

Ezra didn’t mind, though. He bowed 
and smiled right and left. 

“Wait a little while, neighbors,” said 
he, and came into the house as smiling 
as a basket of chips. ; 

“Well, Mirandy,” says he, taking off 
his tall hat, “shall we get married now 
or have dinner first ?” 

Any other woman in the Centre would 
have said “Married,” but that just 
shows the difference. “Dinner,” says 
Mirandy, and we all sat down. 

About ten minutes later we heard a 
wagon come just pelting up the road 
and stop outside; and I don’t know 
which got to the door first, Ezra or 
Mirandy; they both fairly ran. The 
rest of us was only a second later, and 
there we saw a nice top buggy with 
Rogers’ Rejuvenating Remedy in big 
gold letters around the body of it, and 
a neat lap robe marked “Silas Warner, 
Drugs, Necropolis.” Underneath that 
lap robe was a nice tidy little man with 
the jolliest blue eyes I ever saw. 

He jumped out of the buggy, and 
took out a big, square parcel. Mirandy 
ran down the walk to meet him. 

“Want to swap?” said he, shaking 
her hand good and hard. “I’ve got a 
handsome picture here,” said he, ‘that 
I'll trade off for the original, which is 
handsomer.”’ 

And up the path they come together, 
laughing like two children, and holding 
Mirandy’s crayon enlargement between 
7em. 

Ezra Porter fairly jumped off the 
door stone. 

“You can’t do it,” he yelled. “It ain’t 
the right one at all. I’ve got that, and 
*twill be here at one o'clock. I’ve been 
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having the gilt frame touched up a lit- 
tle.” 

Mirandy turned on him. 

“Tf there are two,” said she, “I’m still 
at liberty to choose, and I choose Silas. 
You've come too late for your picture.” 

Mirandy didn’t say “Dinner first” this 
time, I tell you. She tied on her new 
bonnet quick, and stood right up, and 
was made into Mrs. Silas Warner. 

Just as we were sitting down again, 
another buggy came tearing up, and 
out jumped another man with another 
square parcel. Ezra tried to head him 
off, but we all heard him say: “Here's 
the picture, squire, all but the necktie 
and the breastpin. I couldn’t remem- 
ber whether that was to be blue or pink, 
but we'll put it on later, and change to 
the cheaper frame, as you said.” 

Ezra threw the picture down flat on 
top of Mirandy’s best peony, and 
marched off out of the yard mad as a 
hatter, and followed, as they say in 
books, by the jeers of the populace. 

I guess that didn’t spoil anybody's 
appetite. Cousin Polly had kept the 
dinner hot for us, and we all went back 
and ate twice as much for so much bob- 
bing up and down. 

I went up with Mirandy while. she 
got her things on. 

“Mirandy,” said I, “how did Silas 
ever get that picture?” 

“Sh!” she whispered. “Don’t you 
ever tell a soul, Hitty. Silas and I’ve 
been corresponding ever since I left 
Necropolis, and he planned the whole 
thing out for me. I left the back-door 
key under the mat while we went to 
prayer meeting, so that he could get it. 
He fixed things up for me with the 
Remedy folks, you know, sending my 
testimonials, and all, and he thought of 
using that picture I'd had took for Ezra. 
Ain’t he the smartest you ever saw?” 

I should say he was. That crayon en- 
largement is down in his drug-store win- 
dow now, and he’s getting rich selling 
Rogers’ Rejuvenating Remedy. What’s 
more, the Necropolis Gazette never 
mentions that she was born and raised 
in Hicksville Centre. It’s always speak- 
ing about our local celebrity, Mrs. Si- 
las Warner. 




















Footprints in the Snow 
By Herbert T. Laneborough 


THINK Sue would jump at almost 
any offer. There’s nothing to that 
tale of her turning down old Gris- 

wold, if you should ask me.” 

A group of young men were lounging 
in the luxurious smoking room of the 
Quinhasset Club. It was a trifle early 
for the usual bridge, and the conversa- 
tion had idly drifted from the polo 
game of the afternoon to more distinctly 
personal topics. When Tom Laird had 
been moved to speak, from the recesses 
of the deep leather armchair in which 
he always ensconced himself after din- 
ner, they had been discussing Sue Wes- 
ton’s reported refusal of a rich wid- 
ower, 

No one had. asked his opinion, but 
Laird repeated his remark, and then, 
contemplatively flicking the ash from 
his cigarette, went on: 

“Not that she needs to, at all. We 
all know she has a barrel of money— 
in her own right, too. But she’s past 
twenty-eight, and,” with a sniff of mas- 
culine condescension, “you know what 
these women think of being old maids. 
I tell you she’d take about any one; 
provided, of course, that he was well- 
bred, and all that.” 

An incredulous silence was all that 
his remarks elicited. But Barrett 
Townsend stopped his steady drawing 
on his brier, and suddenly cleaned the 
bit, with an expression on his face as 
though he had tasted something foreign 
in his favorite brand. 


“Why, I bet that she would marry 
me if I asked her,” Laird went on, noth- 
ing daunted. “To tell the truth, I’m 
surprised that some one hasn’t claimed 
her before now. She is young enough, 
really; quite pretty; good family, and 
all that; with lots of money. It beats 
me why she should want to get married 
so badly, but,” with an oracular shake 
of his blond head, “I have heard that 
she does.” 

“Why haven’t you proposed before 
now if you think she’s such a good 
match?” scornfully inquired Townsend. 
“Come to think, you have been ‘rushing’ 
her, off and on, for several years. 
What’s your game? Are you already 
engaged, and trying to make money on 
a sure thing?” 

This was such an unusual outburst 
for the quiet Barrett that his friends 
stared. Even Barrett’s expression be- 
trayed his surprise at his own heat, as 
he sank back in his chair and pulled 
nervously at his pipe. 

Tom Laird flushed at the reflection on 
his sporting proclivities; but, instantly 
recovering his complaisant egotism, 
laughed, and replied: 

“IT! Why, I don’t care for her—not 
that way, you know. It’s true that I’ve 
taken her around, more or less, and 
tried to do the agreeable. But it never 
occurred to me to marry her. I’m not 
a marrying man. I’ve never been in 
love, yet 4 

“Lucky girls!” interrupted Ned Win- 
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throp, and the rest snickered; for 
Laird’s constant attendance upon the 
fair sex did not bear out his misogy- 
nistic pose. 

Tom went on, as though he had not 
heard: 

“I’m not in love now, either; though 
Sue’s a mighty nice girl, and all that. I 
only meant to give an example when I 
mentioned myself.” He lighted a fresh 
cigarette, with the righteous air of hav- 
ing condescended to explain a very obvi- 
ous fact. 

Winthrop, he of the interruption, 
quietly winked at his neighbor, and ad- 
dressed Laird: 

“Tommy, do you really mean that you 
will bet good legal tender that Sue 
would accept you? Are you conceited 
enough to think it is a case of ‘Veni, 
vidi, vici,, with every good-looker that 
tolerates your company? Well, you 
have got a : 

Laird flared up. 

“Tt isn’t conceit, at all,” he responded 
indignantly. “Quite the opposite! I 
said she would take any one who was 
all right.” 

“Oh, so you think 
then?” went on his 
lessly. 

“Well, yes—if you’re bound to have 
me say it. You know what I meant,” 
Tom replied, with some asperity. “See 
here, Ned. If you want to make a bet 
you're going around Robin Hood’s barn 
to get at it. I said I'd bet, and I will 
—anything you choose. It’s up, to 
you. 

Winthrop grinned cheerfully. He 
had only been trying to tease Laird out 
of his customary self-satisfied indo- 
lence; but the gambling instinct was 
strong within him, and when he saw 
that Laird really meant to back up his 
opinion he did not hesitate. 

“Tommie,” he said, “I'll just bet you 
a supper for this select coterie here that 
Sue Weston turns you down hard. That 
is, if you dare to propose to her at all.”’ 

“You're on,” cried Laird, thoroughly 
aroused. “You fellows think that just 
because I haven’t found the girl I want 
I don’t know how to make love. Just 





you’re ‘all right,’ 
tormentor merci- 
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wait and see! By gad, I'll win that bet 
to-night. It’s only half-past eight now. 
So-long, fellows. Ned, you’d better be- 
gin looking over the wine list.” 

And he disappeared in the direction 
of the cloak room. 

The portiéres were still swinging 
after Tom’s hasty exit, and the droning 
clatter of a taxicab getting under way 
faintly penetrated to the ears of the 
circle, when Townsend spoke, knocking 
the ashes gently from his beloved brier 
as though calling them to order. 

‘Now you've done it, Win,” he said 
reproachfully. ‘“He’s just clever enough 
at amateur theatricals to win that bet. 
We'll all agree on that. But the ques- 
tion is, how the devil is he going to get 
out of it afterward? He doesn’t want 
to marry her. He said he didn’t. I 
don’t know just how much Sue does 
care for him. He has been with her a 
lot. And if she does accept him, see 
what a hole she'll be in when he ex- 
plains. For of course Laird will back 
down after it is all over. I tell you 
I’m sorry for Sue, damned sorry! But 
it will serve you right, Win, if some 
talk is kicked up over this thing, for 
making such a bet.” 

“Stop preaching, Barrie,” Winthrop 
rejoined, rather shamefacedly. ‘I never 
stopped to think much about the other 
side of the business. I didn’t think 
Tommie would bet, anyway, when it 
came down to brass tacks. I only want- 
ed to take a little of that ‘I am the alpha 
and omega’ air out of him. The bet 
can't be helped now, old man; but cheer 
up! Tommie will back out and put up 
the supper when he stops to think about 
it in the cab, rather than run the risk 
of hurting Sue’s feelings. It’s too bad, 
of course, but it will come out all right, 
somehow.” 

“Ah, but you don’t know Tom as well 
as you ought to if you say that,” an- 
swered Townsend. ‘“He’d never think 
of the girl’s feelings at all. He’s bound 
to have the laugh on you, and nothing 
will stop him. I hope to Heaven she 
refuses him; but you never can tell what 
a girl will do. Some of the finest pick 


out the most undeserving chaps, you 
However, as you say, it won't 


know. 











FOOTPRINTS IN THE SNOW 


do any good to talk about it now. The 
mischief is done.” He nodded compre- 
hensively to the circle. “Come and have 
a game of pool until Tommie gets 
back.” 

3ut something made the usually in- 
teresting game go wrong. Townsend 
shot out of his turn, or had to be re- 
minded of it; and pocketed the cue ball 
with a frequency that bade fair to wreck 
his reputation. Winthrop savagely 
banged the balls around without even a 
pretense of aim, and chewed his cigar 
in gloomy silence. The other men played 
with elaborate care, and tried to pretend 
they noticed nothing unusual. 

Finally Barrett broke the constrained 
silence which had fallen over the crowd. 

“Damn it, Win, I wish you hadn’t 
made that fool bet. It’s sure got on my 
nerves. Why, the fellow who would 
propose to a girl he didn’t truly care 
for would be no end of a cad. Horse- 
whipping would be too everlastingly 
good for him. I don’t want to say any- 
thing hard behind Tommie’s back, but 
you all know he is rather conceited ; and 
I suppose the insinuation that any girl 
wouldn’t be tickled to have him ruffled 
his vanity. But he’s too careless where 
a girl's feelings are concerned, as a rule, 
and—not that I blame you altogether, 
Win,” as Winthrop started to interrupt, 
“for when he puts on airs he can be 
awfully irritating. And I guess all of 
us have felt a desire to take him down 
some time or other. But I wish to the 
Lord you hadn’t made just that bet to 
do it, that’s all.” 

Winthrop had flushed as his friend 
began to speak; but, when Townsend 
had finished, only said meekly : 


“You're right, old chap. It was a 
poor sort of a bet. I deserve more of 
a call than you’ve given me. I owe an 


apology to you chaps, and, above all, to 
Miss Weston Hark! There’s 
Tom, now,” as Laird’s voice was heard 
on the stairs. 

As he marched triumphantly into the 
room, his friends knew from his face 
that he had won the bet, even before 
he had spoken. ‘Townsend stifled a 
groan, and Winthrop looked sober as he 
beckoned the waiter. <A silence fell on 
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the little company, and they waited for 
Laird to speak. 

But ,he only smiled at Winthrop’s 
preparations, remarked, “I did it,” and 
called for some writing materials. 

The circle sat in unbroken silence 
while he wrote a note to Miss Weston, 
explaining the circumstances, and read 
it aloud. He was too flushed with vic- 
tory to notice the lack of enthusiasm 
with which his note was greeted, clever 
though it might have been called under 
any other conditions. Then he was 
willing to talk—too willing, it seemed 
to Townsend, who could scarcely con- 
ceal his rising scorn, 

They all looked sheepish as he vividly 
described his proposal, relating the oc- 
currence as he might have told of a 
scene in a melodrama. Tommie rather 
prided himself on his ability as a ra- 
conteur. 

At last Barrett could contain him- 
self no longer. 

“What a contemptible piece of busi- 
ness it all is!” he exclaimed wrathfully. 
“Did she accept you?” And he mut- 
tered, half aloud: ‘I hope by all that’s 
good and bad she didn’t!” 

“Of course she did,” Laird answered, 
elated at what to him was complete suc- 
cess. “But why ‘contemptible’? I don’t 
see that I’ve done anything out of the 
way.” 

No one seemed. to be able to find 
words to enlighten him, and, a little 
piqued at what he thought their chagrin 
at his winning the bet, Laird relapsed 
into silence in his old corner in the big 
chair, and sulkily smoked a cigarette. 

The waiter had just announced sup- 
per when a call boy came into the room. 

“A note for Mr. Laird.” 

Supper was forgotten as Laird ex- 
cused himself and hastily tore open the 
dainty envelope. The large scrawl with 
a stub pen was familiar to many of 
them, and the rest quickly divined from 
whom the note must have come. A pain- 
ful silence fell upon the little group as 
Tom slowly turned back to the first 
page. As he had read, his face had 
gradually lost its elated look, and he 
seemed puzzled when he turned to them 
with: 
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“Just listen to this, fellows. Maybe 
the supper is on me, after all. Women 
are too much for me. You never can 
tell what they are going to do.” 

This sudden reversal from the cock- 
sureness of his earlier expressed opinion 
went unnoticed even by the irrepressible 
Winthrop in the universal curiosity as 
to what the note contained; and Tom 
Laird received closer attention than ever 
before as he read aloud: 


“Tom, you dear old goose, did you sup- 
pos2 for a minute that I really meant it when 
I accepted you? That I didn’t know it was 
all a splendid bit of acting? Really, you 
did it very nicely, but don’t flatter yourself 
that it was as good as all that. I was— 
‘wise,’ do the boys say ?—from the very first. 
I only acted a bit myself, that’s all. Please 
congratulate Mr. Winthrop for me on win- 
ning such a clever wager. And, Tommie, 
this will have to serve for a farewell to you 
and the rest, as I won’t see you again 
probably for some time. I leave for Paris 


to-morrow morning with auntie. Don’t you 
or any of the boys bother to come to the 
station, for, as I’m auntie’s courier on this 
trip, I’ll be too busy to talk. 

“As ever, cordially your friend, 

“Sue Lanctry WEsTON.” 

Laird dropped the little sheet of note- 
paper on the table, and looked blankly 
around the assembled company. No one 
had a reply ready, but relief was plain 
on several faces. 

After a slight pause, Winthrop, who 
was, as usual, the first to recover his 
equanimity, laughed, and said: 

“Well, Tommie, old man, it’s all on 
you.” 

But Barrett Townsend, who still sat 
staring at the note as it lay before him 
on the cloth, softly murmured to him- 
self: “Poor Sue!” For there, on the 
smooth surface of the margin, was a 
small raised spot, where the paper had 
been blistered by a tear. 


De 
The Dream City 


T stands amid the verdant hills, 
Besieged by misty meadows fair, 
Where lilies grow beside the rills 
And balmy odors fill the air. 
An hundred fountains deck each lawn, 
And shining brooklets stretch afar 
A thousand birds proclaim each dawn 
To every laggard, dream-eyed star. 


By palace gates that shine like gold 
The myriad throng doth come and go, 
And all are happy—young and old, 
And all are friends—the high and low. 
In meads that stretch the vision’s range 
The children play from morn till night, 
Where daisies fair and flowers strange 
Are gleaming far as visions bright. 


This city lies in dreamland fair 
Beyond the waking walks of all; 
I wander there when free from care 
On eves when tiny chirpers call. 
I knew it best in days of old, 
When musing, tired of too much play, 
I saw its dome of shining gold 
A thousand times each happy day. 


GEORGE LAWRENCE ANDREWS. 
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installment of a big new two-part 
serial by C. N. and A. M. Williamson. 
The Williamsons are the joint authors 
of “The Lightning Conductor,” “The 
Princess Passes,’ “The Motor Maid,” 
and other books, all of them in the 
“best-seller” class of fiction, and de- 
servedly so. A Williamson book is 
sure to be bright and sparkling, sure 
to be teeming with sprightly incident, 
sure, moreover, to contain a delightful 
love story. They are all pleasant read- 
ing, and beyond this they are all of 
absorbing interest. The chances are 
you know this yourself without our 
telling you. This new story of theirs 
is called “Flower Forbidden.” It is a 
full-size book, and later will appear be- 
tween cloth covers at one dollar and 
fifty cents. You will get it in two num- 
bers of SmiTuH’s, however. It will ap- 
pear in two big installments, and you 
will have to wait but a month to reach 
the end. When we say that this new 
novel is up to the level of any of the 
Williamson stories we are telling noth- 
ing more than the truth, and we are 
saying enough to make you want to 
read it. 


VERYBODY has a taste for bar- 
gains, man, woman, or child, but 
perhaps women are a little more 

zealous and continuous in their efforts 
to secure especially good value for their 
money. We know that all bargain 
sales are not what is claimed for them, 
and all of us, moreover, have probably 





N Smirn’s for April, out a month 
from to-day, will appear the first 





paid far too much at least once or twice 
when we thought we were getting a 
bargain. Hildegarde Lavender has 
written for the April Smiru’s a little 
essay called “Bargains and Bargains.” 
Read it. It will be worth your while. 
It tells about both kinds; the kind that 
would be dear at any price, and that 
rarer, fairer sort, the kind really worth 
having and hunting for. Saving mon- 
ey is sometimes even more important 
than earning it. At present it is more 
peculiarly a woman’s business. This 
talk of Miss Lavender’s may help you 
a little in making your money go a little 
farther than you expected. That ap- 
peals to you, no matter how much or 
how little money you may have at your 
command. The millionaires are com- 
plaining about the high prices of things 
just as loudly as the people who have 
to support a family on a thousand a 
year. If you belong to either class, or, 
which is more likely, to the great big 
class in between, you'll find this article 
of practical value as well as interest. 


HE complete novel which opens 
the next issue of this magazine 
is by Anne O’Hagan, the last in- 

stallment of whose serial, “Marcia,” 
you have in the present number. Her 
new story is entitled “Kate Crossett— 
Comedienne,’ and is a story of the 
stage. It tells the history from child- 
hood of a girl whose career is out of the 
common in every respect. Her parents 
are people of the stage, and, in spite of 
her, destiny draws her to the foot- 
lights, where she is successful. But be- 
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fore this happens she has a long road to 
travel. Her destiny is not made mani- 
fest at the first. As a girl, she is bright, 
capable, but with wrong ideals of life. 
She marries a man with means who has 
entered politics with the idea of doing 
some good in the way of purifying con- 
ditions. She tires of him and his ideals, 
and begins to drift away from him, She 
appears in amateur theatricals with 
great success in a skit which ridicules 
her husband and his ambitions. The 
step from this to a divorce was a short 
one, and from that to the stage a still 
shorter. This is enough to give you 
some idea of what the plot of the story 
is like. It gives you no idea of the skill 
with which it is told and its interest. 
IRGINIA MIDDLETON has 
written a good story for the April 
SmituH’s called “Socks.” It dis- 
cusses a condition which has perplexed 
more than one girl in recent years, and 
which is difficult, generally speaking, of 
solution. A girl who has made a suc- 
cess as a business woman, finally be- 
coming the secretary of a prominent 
man, falls in love with a struggling 
young lawyer. She marries him, and 
leaves her business to start housekeep- 
ing. Then she begins to long for the 
office again. The household cares are 
irksome. She doesn’t want to darn 
socks. She does want to go back to the 
office. Her husband wants her to darn 
the socks, and doesn’t want her to go 
back to business. How the problem is 
ultimately worked out is for Miss Mid- 
dleton to tell. It’s a good story. 
QA. 
A LSO in the April number of 
SMITH’s is a splendid story of 
New England life by Grace Mar- 
garet Gallaher. You remember her 
other stories, “The Farmer,” ‘The 
Singing Hand,” “Her Shadow,” “The 
Understanding Heart.” This new story 
has the same setting as the previous 
tales, and is even better in point of in- 
terest. It is in a lighter, brighter vein; 
there is more stimulus and romance 
in it. 


HEN, in the same number of the 
magazine is a funny love story, 
“The Poet and Peggy,” by Mar- 
garet Belle Houston, whose stories in 
Alinslee’s Magasine have attracted a 
great deal of favorable attention. This 
new story of hers is bright and satirical, 
with a quiet and effective vein of whim- 
sical humor. There is another funny 
story in the same number by Holman F. 
Day, but you are already so well ac- 
quainted with Captain Sproul, Hiram 
Look, and the other queer folk who in- 
habit that part of the State of Maine 
that Mr. Day writes about, that we need 
say nothing about any story of his we 
announce. You know what’s coming, 
and you know it’s good. 


HERE’S still another funny story 
in the same issue by Edwin L. 
Sabin. This one is called “The 
Eternal Feminine.” Its characters are 
at the interesting period of human de- 
velopment sometimes known as “the 
awkward age.” The scene is a coedu- 
cational school. Also, in the same num- 
ber, there is a serious story of married 
life by Margaret Busbee Shipp, which 
happens to be an unusually interesting 
story into the bargain. There is a good 
love story, “In the Face of Tradition,” 
by Eleanor Porter, and some funny 
verse by Wallace Irwin. 


HE departments in the next num- 
ber of Smiru’s are fuller and 
more interesting than in any 

previous issue. “The Well-Dressed 
Woman,” by Anne Rittenhouse, tells 
you some things of practical use about 
the new fashions for 1911, and the il- 
lustrations, which are all full page, are 
not only artistically beautiful but prac- 
tical. In the Beauty Department, Doctor 
Whitney writes about methods for im- 
proving the appearance of the chin, the 
nose, the ear. What can be accom- 
plished by medical science when it turns 
itself to the task of improving the per- 
sonal appearance of a patient will in- 
terest and surprise you. 
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Yacial Blemishes 


SOME ‘SUGGESTIONS 


AS TO TREATMENT 


By Dr. Lillian Whitney 


DEAS of beauty differ in different 
countries, and at different ages of 
the world’s progress; but there is 

unquestionably one thing upon which 
every one is agreed, and that is: How- 
ever lovely the features and expression 
of a face may be, its beauty is lost 
when marred by facial blemishes, some 
of which are absolutely disfiguring and 
cannot be discussed in an article of this 
scope; but the minor disorders of, the 
skin are sufficiently numerous to fully 
occupy our time. 

Of these, blackheads are probably the 
most common, Their medical name is 
“comedones,” and they are also called 
“sebaceous grubs,” for the reason that 
they consist of sebaceous or oily mat- 
ter that has accumulated and hardened 
at the outlet of the tiny glands; the 
grime on the face adheres to the oily 
speck and colors it; when dislodged it 
resembles a minute 


circulation, etc. If so, the primary 
cause must be treated and removed; 
meantime much can be done locally to 
overcome the condition. 

As a rule, the objectionable little 
specks are ‘squeezed out with the finger 
nails, which is the worst possible thing 
to do, and especially so if the skin has 
not previously been prepared for such 
rude treatment. Skins of very delicate 
texture are bruised, and very often the 
face remains “blotchy” for several 
days; the finger nails are poisonous in 
that they carry myriads of bacteria of 
greater or less harmfulness to every- 
thing they touch, and it requires only 
the slightest abrasion of the skin, such 
as invariably results from pressure with 
“the finger nails, to create tiny foci of 
infection ; that is why the site of black- 
heads so often begets pimples, which 
are nothing more or less than aggre- 

gations of pus, 





grub with a black 
head. 

From this it will 
plainly-be seen that 
blackheads are the 
result of inactivity 
of the sebaceous 
glands, and that 
they require stimu- 
lation in order to 
free themselves of 
their contents. The 
disorder is usually 
local, but it may 
be associated with 
some derangement 
of the internal or- 
gans, such as indi- 








caused by a pus 
germ. 

I remarked a 
moment ago that 
blackheads are the 
result of inactive 
skin, and, I must 
add, of an unclean 
skin. It cannot be 
too frequently em- 
phasized that the 
skin is an organ, 
like the heart, the 
stomach, etc., etc., 
with work to per- 
form; it is not 
merely a covering. 

_ This wonderful 
mechanism must 








gestion, _torpidity 


of the liver, a poor Touch each spot-with peroxide of hydrogen. 


breathe, because it 
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Blackheads should be removed with a little instru- 
ment made expressly for that purpose. 





rids the system of a great deal of waste 
matter, and for that very good reason 
the day’s accumulation from within and 
from without must be thoroughly re- 
moved, hence the great need of a daily 
tubbing, and the particular value of sub- 
jecting the face to more than a hasty 
dash of cold water, or a quick wash 
with a poor soap, followed with the use 
of a harmful powder. 

Wherever blackheads appear on the 
face, chest, or back, the skin must first 
be rendered pliable, supple, so that the 
pores can willingly yield their contents 
without breaking the surrounding tis- 
sue. This, and incidentally, thoroughly 
cleansing it, can be accomplished by 
anointing the parts with a bland cold 
cream, rubbing it in deeply with the 
finger tips, and each time removing it 
after five minutes’ massage, only to re- 
peat the process until the skin glows 
like a ripened peach and assumes a vel- 
vety texture. This should be done sev- 
eral times each day for as many days 
as it.is needful to bring about the de- 
sired condition, i. e., a soft, thoroughly 
relaxed skin. 


If this mode of gaining the same is 
unsuccessful, applications of fairly hot 
water, with the use of genuine almond 
meal, might be resorted to, followed by 
massage with an emollient cream. 
Some skins are of a sufficiently heavy 
texture to permit the employment of 
a complexion brush—this is too heroic 
for thin skins. Where it is possible, the 
treatment is very good. Most complex- 
ion brushes are too coarse. A better 
plan, and one we can borrow with prof- 
it from our brothers, as we do a great 
many other things, is to use for this 
purpose a shaving brush and also shav- 
ing soap, making a lather first, just as 
they do, and applying it with gentle 
strokes to the skin, over and over 
again, bathing the surface off occasion- 
ally with soft, warm water—soften 
with a pinch of borax and _ toilet 
ammonia—and renewing the applica- 
tion of lather. After this has been per- 
formed gently, without force, for ten 
minutes, I’ll warrant that the skin will 
be clean, and in many instances free 
from blackheads. 

After a week’s treatment as outlined 
above, the skin will be in a good con- 
dition to facilitate the removal of these 
unsightly little grubs. Supply yourself 
with a tiny instrument that is made es- 
pecially for this purpose, and called a 


~comedone extractor; they can be pro- 


cured wherever toilet preparations are 
made a specialty, or at medical-instru- 
ment makers; although an old-fash- 
ioned watch key can be utilized, and 
does very well indeed. 

Next, have a good light; if possible, 
use a magnifying glass, so that you will 
not abuse inoffensive cuticle ; then apply 


the ‘key, or little instrument, directly . 


over the blackhead you have selected, 
and press down gently; in this manner, 
the accumulated and hardened sebum, 
or oil, is quickly extracted, and the skin 
is not broken. 

If the surface has previously been 
well prepared, the blackheads can be 
removed at one sitting. I should ad- 
vise touching each spot with peroxide 
of hydrogen, by means of a cotton- 
tipped orange stick, to prevent infection 
and to close the pores as well; lastly, 
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daub the parts with the. following as- 
tringent lotion: 


Bone atid Geiss ..1 dram 
PUCON Obie 68 4 54 Soe I ounce 
NGSE “WAtel; is sew cane 2 ounces 


A word in regard to the latter: No 
astringents should be used during the 
softening process, as this shrinks the 
pores, and our object is to relax 
them. 

A powder for dissolving blackheads 
may be all that some cases require. 
The powder consists of : 

Pulverized borax . 1% ounce 
SONG a 3462.5-3cse | OUNCES 
Both chemically pure. 


A teaspoonful of this to a cup of hot 
water is daubed on the parts after the 
cleansing process. 

The opposite condition to that which 
produces blackheads is known as 
“acne,” a pimply eruption due to over- 
activity of the oil glands; the two 
conditions may coexist, because all se- 
baceous glands may not yield a super- 
abundance of oil, which causes the lit- 
tle tube to expand upon the surface, 
where it may dry and harden, forming 
little lumps under the surface, or the 
pus germs may affect an entrance and 
cause suppurating pimples; several of 
these may coalescé and form unsightly 
boils. 

Real acne is a most intractable local 
disease, usually associated with the 
rapid changes that occur during ado- 
lescence and early adult life; after this 
period it has a tendency to disappear 
spontaneously. But in the meantime 
there is probably no condition which 
causes greater distress, and to which 
more heartburnings, as well as social 
and commercial disappointments, can 
be attributed. 

Acne will not yield to local measures 
only. The most rigid hygienic living 
must be enforced, month in and month 
out, if those who suffer in this way 
hope to conquer. It is not an exaggera- 
tion to state that the skill of the most 


FACIAL BLEMISHES 
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celebrated dermatologists the world 
over has been taxed to the utmost in the 
treatment of these cases, and often in 
vain, mainly because one can advise, 
but one cannot enforce; and so to all 
those who are troubled with acne let 
me say that every function that the body 
performs must be absolutely and hy- 
gienically conducted, and that all foods 
of a stimulating nature must be rigidly 
tabooed—tea, coffee, spices, condi- 
ments, gravies, rich meats, alcoholics, 
etc. The utmost cleanliness, not alone 
of the exterior, but of the interior of 
the body, and of the clothing, must be 
observed, and when this régime has 
been well entered into and is relentless- 
ly pursued it will be found that the 
local condition will yield to treat- 
ment. 

A celebrated specialist advises the 
use of detergent soaps—those contain- 
ing chamomile, salicylic acid, resorcin, 
or sulphur. The skin should be bathed 
several times daily in fairly hot water 
with whichever soap is preferred; no 
creams should ever be applied, but after 
the local bath dust the parts with an an- 
tiseptic powder. Here are two: 
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Apply bleaches to the face with absorbent cotton. 
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Powdered tale ..1 1-3 pounds 


Salicylic acid ...1 ounce 
Or 

Powdered tale ....1 pound 

Carbolic acid ..... Y% ounce 
Mix. 


Many ointments and lotions have 
been tried, and among them all the fol- 
lowing has given excellent results: 

Ointment to overcome pimples or 
“acne”: 


CO Seer reer ere 10 drops 
a 20 grains 
Gum camphor ......... ....10 grains 
Benzoated zinc ointment..... I ounce 


Mix—apply at bedtime. 


Applications of heat and cold, fol- 
lowed by vibratory massage—applied 
with the hand—have been found ex- 
tremely helpful; and there are cases 
which yield to nothing but the X-ray 
treatment. 

A very common affection of the skin, 
and one that unfortunately is more fre- 
quent among women, is called “sebor- 
rhea,” which means excessive oiliness; 
here the sebaceous glands not only dis- 
charge an unnecessary amount, but the 
secretion is altered in quality, and 
forms an unsightly deposit on the. sur- 
face of the skin. There are several 
forms of this condition, from a slight 
oily appearance to flaky, scaly deposits 
of cuticle; sometimes the skin itches 
and burns. 

The general health should be looked 
after, and plenty of exercise in the 
fresh air be indulged in. A good local 
wash consists of : 


PAGtiG ACI sa. ois cai soc obs. 0%ek 2 drams 
Orange-flower water ........ 2 ounces 
OSE WAGEE: ooo axans severe Cans ois .8%e 2 ounces 


An absorbent powder is good after 
bathing: 
RN OE MDs con ccc ses ous 2  drams 
Powdered orris root....... Y ounce 


A most annoying disfigurement of 
the face, neck, and sometimes of the 


arms and hands, is catised by deposi- 
tation of pigment—coloring matter— 
and results in a blotchiness of the skin, 
covering considerable areas, or it may 
be more concentrated and result in what 
are termed “liver spots.” The skin as- 
sumes a jaundiced appearance in 
patches, and this becomes darker until 
it is quite brown. Liver spots are usu 
ally a deep yellow, and they very often 
form the basis of moles. Moles are 
sometimes called “mother marks”—al- 
though this is incorrect, as what is 
properly understood by a mole never 
exists at birth. 

3rown patches and liver spots can be 
treated successfully at home by bleaches 
and mild caustics, with attention to the 
liver and free bathing, but moles should 
never be interfered with except by an 
expert, and as soon as they show evi- 
dences of enlarging, immediate steps 
for their removal should be taken. 

Most bleaches contain poisons, and 
great care must be exercised in han- 
dling them. Here is an efficacious prep- 
aration for brown patches: 


A SKIN BLEACH, 


Bichloride of mercury...... 4 grains 
PNG SUIPNARC 65,5 95-6 ba 5-070 0 8 grains 
Spirits of camphor......... 10 grains 
Distilled water .. «0.6.4. s006 + 300 grains 


Mark “Poison.” Apply with ab- 
sorbent cotton. 


When liver spots and similar discol- 
orations first make their appearance, 
they are faintly yellow. This is the 
time to subdue them, and we have at 
our command some very simple reme- 
dies: the juice of lemon, ripe tomato 
or cucumber, all contain bleaching 
properties. The fruit or vegetable, 
whichever you use, can be applied di- 
rectly to the parts as often during the 
twenty-four hours as the skin will per- 
mit, allowing the juice to dry on. Per- 
oxide of hydrogen is also a good bleach 
to use in these conditions. : 


Dr. Whitney will be glad to answer, free of charge, all reasonable questions relating to beauty and 
health. Private replies will be sent to those enclosing a self-addressed stamped envelope. Address: 
Beauty Department, SmitH’s MAGAzINE, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
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“The Test of Times at hom ‘< 
see page 139, as shown 








: Cuieg Mailed Free if You Wish ee 

In the course of our enormous business, hundreds of ticking \~@ 
remnants accumulate. We take this annual opportunity to move 3 
them. You get the financial benefit—we clear our eee 


These mattresses cost 330. regularly, and are in every way as great, not 


greater bargains than those sold last year at the special price of $18.50. “you mae aw) 
were fortunate enough to secure one, you will fully appreciate the present sale, Z 
Mattresses are all full, double-bed size, 4 feet Weight—full 60 Ibs. each, 15 Ibs. 4 


6 inches wide, 6 feet 4 ee long, in one or two more than regular. 
parts, round corners, 5-inch inseamed borders, F . - ij 
French Rolled Edges, exactly like illustration. — , Coverings—beautiful Mercerized French Art 
Built in the most luxurious possible manner by Twills, finest quality—pink, blue, yellow, green 
our most expert specialists. or lavender, plain or figured. High-grade, dust- 

Filling is especially selected Ostermoor Sheets, proof Satin Finish Ticking, striped in linen effect, 
all hand-laid, closed within ticking entirely by or the good, old-fashioned blue and white stripe 

Herring-bone Ticking. 


} Price, $18.22 Each (°° °Fs: °°) 


From your Ostermoor — or, if he has none in stock, we will ship direct, express prepaid, same day check is received 
Ve pay:transportation charges anywhere in the United States. 
Offe sil only while they last; first come, first served. The supply is limited. “ 

Terms of sale: Cash in advance; none sent C. O. D. Built—Not 

Regular Ostermoor Mattress, 4-inch border, 4 feet 6-inch size, 45 Ibs., in two parts, costs $15.50. The Stuffed 
$30 French Edge Mattress is two inches thicker, weighs 15 lbs. more, has round corners, soft Rolled 
Edges, closer tufts, finer covering, and is much softer and far more resilient, 
Send your name on a postal for our free descriptive book, ‘The Test of Time,” 
a veritable work of art, 144 pages in two colors, profusely illustrated. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 216 Elizabeth St., New York 


When ordering, state first, second and even third chotce of color of covering, 
an case all you like are alrcady sold—there'll be no time for correspondence. 



















Tell the substitutor; “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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It is an incentive to hunger 
to see Uneeda Biscuit made. 


All materials are of the finest quality 
—clean, nutritious. The dough is 
mixed in spotless trays in a_ spotless 
bakery. Rolled thin; baked in wonder- 
ful ovens scientifically heated to 
give just the right crispness; 

then packed into the mois- 
ture-proof packages that 

keep them fresh, 

crisp and clean 

till eaten. 


Never Sold 
in Bulk : 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Get Beans Like These 


Please find out today why a million house- 
wives ceaselessly insist on Van Camp’s 


Last year we paid, on an average, $2.40 baked beans, ferment and form gas. 
per bushel to get the choicest Michigan beans. We bake in live steam, so our beans are 

From these beans we pick out just the not crisped, not broken. They come to you 
whitest and plumpest—beans all of one size. nut-like, mealy and whole. 

We inake our sauce from whole tomatoes, Each sealed can is sterilized, so the 
ripened on the vines. It costs five times freshly-baked flavor remains uutil the beans 
what common sauce sells for. are served, 








We bake that tomato sauce—like the These beans—the result of 48 years of ex- 
pork-——with the beans, to secure that de- perience—come to you ready to serve.» You 
licious blend. can keep a dozen meals on the shelf. 

We heat our ovens to 245 degrees. Nobody ever baked beans half so good. 
And we bake in small parcels so the full’ As a result, Van Camp’s outsell all other 
heat goes through. ‘Thus our beans are brands combined. Such beans are surely 
made digestible. They do not, like home- not too good for you. 


“th an@mps = = 
National National 


Dish’’ with TOMATO porX... +“ BEANS Dish’’ 


2 


Beans are royal food—23% nitrogenous, ready any minute. And see how little such 
84% nutriment. One can serve them in a  mealscost. You get this dish at its best when 
dozen ways which everybody likes. Every you get Van Camp’s. A million housewives 
can of Van Camp’s means a hearty meal know that. We ask you to find it out. 


Three sizes: 10, 15 and 20 cents per can. 


Established 


Van Camp Packing Company, “is” Indianapolis, Ind.. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 


















up the sock with neatness 
and security. Itis com- / 
fortable because its & 
wearer doesn’t feel it. 
The Boston Garter 
keepsits Strength and 
excels in wear-value 









imperfection fi} 
Easy to buy, / 
because 


World over 
by Well 


Sample Pair, Cotton, 25c,Silk,500—™ Dressed 


Mailed on Receipt of Price, 


GEORCE FROST CO., maxers. 
- Boston, U.S.A. i 
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on the clasp. 
















1911 Yale Motorcycles 








1911 4 H. P. YALE, $200. 


With Bosch Magneto, $235. 


1911 7H. P. YALE TWIN, $300. 


Note the straight line frame and low, easy 
saddle position. All the splendid character- 
istics of the 1910 models are retained, and in- 
creased power gained by offsetting the cylinder 
and increasing the length of the stroke. 

We could build more motorcycles if we were 
more easily satisfied—if we didn’t build them 
so well. YALE means QUALITY —the 
proof is in the records of every big endur- 
ance and reliability contest. 

Write for the 1911 literature today. 


THE CONSOLIDATED MFG. CO., 
Toledo, Ohio. 


ll 1721 Fernwood Ave., 
SSS = >_T ™—_—_—D= 














N WHO Ee 
‘LESS because we sell for cash only, cutting, 
bad debt losses, exorbitant installment 
charges and bookkeeping costs. LESS be- 
cause we save you ALL the dealer's profits 
[and expenses. LESS again because we scll 
only from our factory DIRECT.” STILL 
LESS because we ship in SECTIONS, cut- 
ting freight charges and expensive packing. 


4'Chatrs, Sed Oak 21041 © 


Choice of either style chair, Boston leather seats. 
W CATALOG of a score of other astonishing values 


sent with every order or mailed free. Write for it. 
Your Money Back any time you are not per- 
fectly satisfied. ~ % 4 


THEDBEREGP FURNITURE CO. 
314 Oak Street LANN ARBOR, MICH., ‘ 
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Do 


FULL SIZE pieces 
HALF SIZE pieces 
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CRYSTAL 
W/L 


2'P and 5'5 Boxes! 


2'» Boxes only ! 









SUGAR | 


(Blue Labe/ ) 
(Bed Labe/ 
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“You Get the Job” 


That is what the “live-wire,” the 
man who has sraimimg—who is an 
EXPERT in his line—hears to-day 
from the man who hires. 

Meanwhile the untrained men— 
not particularly efficient in any kind 
of work—are turned away with the 
words “nothing doing.”’ 

No matter what the job that is 
open, the modern employer wants 
the man who is ¢rained to fill 1t-—no 
others need apply. 

So you see you MUST HAVE 
training. Don’t think you can’t get 
it—that you haven’t time or money 
—that delusion will keep you in 
the ranks of the poorly paid, the 
inefficient. 

You can get training—you can win out— 
get a better position—BIGGEK PAY. That’s 
what the I. €. 8. are for—to help you. If 


you’re able to read and write and have the 
gumption to want to succeed—the I.C.S. will 


2959 


come to you in your own home, in your spare 
time—absolutely without interfering with 
your regular, everyday work, and help you to 
become trained—efficient in the line of work 
you like best. 


But you’ve got to have the desire to make 
something of yourself. If you have—mark 
the coupon and mail it for information on how 
to get out of the low-paid class. 


Mark this Coupon NOW 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, ->-- B 
Box899, SCRANTON, PA. 


Pl explain, obligation on ben part, 
how I can qualify trade or profession 
before which I have 






Spanish 

| French 
German 
Italian | 





Name —— 


Present Occupation. 





Street and No, 
lie ie Le. 














Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 

















Rate, 50c. a line, or $2.475 a line, which includes AINSLEE’S and POPULAR 
Magazines, making a total of 4,000,000 readers—the cheapest and best Classified 


Advertising medium on the market. 


Next issue of SMITH’S closes Feb. 8th. 








Agents & Help Wanted 


WANTED,—Railway Mail Clerks— 
City Carriers; Postottice Customs; In- 
ternal Rev. ey og Aa Average sal- 
ary $1100, Send for schedule of coming 
exa uinations. Free coaching. Frank- 
lin Institute, Dep’t F7 Rochester,N.Y. 








AGENTS WANTED in every county 
to sell the Transparent Hanile 
Pocket Knife. Big commission paid. 
From $75 to $300 a month can be 
made. Write for terms. Novelty Cut- 
lery Co., No. 15 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 





AGENTS. Portraits 35c, Frames 
15c, sheet pictures lc, stereoscopes 
25c, views 1c. 30 days’ credit. Samples 
& Catalog Free. Consolidated Portrait, 
Dept. 1153, 1027 W. Adams St., Chicazo. 





LIVE MEN OR WOMEN in every 
community to operate business at 
home, $50 weekly. No Capital. No 
canvassing. Spare time. I furnish 
everything to start. Free particulars. 
Voorhies, ,Desk M.R. Omaha, Neb. 





AGENTS — Handkerchiefs, Dress 
Goods. Carleton made $8 one after- 
noon; Mrs. Bosworth made $25 in 2 
days. No experience needed. 





J Free 
Samples. Credit. Freeport Manufac- 
turing Co., 45 Main St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 





FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells 
about over 360,000 protected positions 
in U.S. service. More than 40,000 va- 
cancies every year. There is a big 
chance here for you,’sure and generous 
pay, lifetime employment. Easy to get. 
Just ask for booklet 23 B. No obliga- 
tion. Earl Hopkins,Washington, D.C. 





AGENTS for our new Limited 
Policies. Premiums range from $1.00 
to $10.00 annually. Write Today. 
Liberal commissions; virgin territory. 
North American Accident Insurance 
Co., Dept. 8, 217 La Salle St., Chicago. 





AGENTS side line. FIX-ITS. Repair 
furniture without glue. Days supply 
in pocket. Money back guarantee. 
Sample and terms 10c. Freeman Co., 
7414 Binghamton, N. Y. 


Agents and Help Wanted—Continued. 





AGENTS Male and Female can earn 
from $10.00 to $15.00 daily, selling my 
latest style embroidered princess pat- 
terns, wiist and suit patterns, petti- 
coats, art linens, woolen sweaters, ete. 
Catalog tree. J. Gluck, 621 Bway.,N.Y. 





$25 Weekly and expenses to men and 
women to collect names, distribute 
samples and advertise. Steady work, 
C. H. Emery, MH 39, Chicago, Ill. 





LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE want- 
ed. Splendid income assured right 
man to act as our representative 
after learning our business thor- 
oughly by mail, Former experience 
unnecessary. All we require is hon- 
esty, ability, ambition and willingness 
to learn alucrative business. No solic- 
iting or traveling. Thisis an excep- 
tional opportunity for aman in your 
section to get into a big paying 
ness without capital and become inde- 
pendent for life. Write at once for full 
particulars. E. R. Marden, Pres., The 
Nat'l. Co-Op, Real Estate Co., L 338 
Marden Bldg., Washington, D. C. 





Financial 





**$1,725,000,000 increase in value 
of New York City re:l estate by 1916” 
— Board of Tax Commissioners. You 
may yet participate on an equal foot- 
ing, however large or limited your 
capital, with a large body of prom- 
inent investors who are securing 
right now «a big share of this vast 
wrotit. Our plan of estate building 

as been conspicuously tested and has 
invariably returned very large and in 
some cases almost fabulous profits. 
This opportunity is yours to-day, It 
is exceptional, limited and is passing 

ou by forever. Do your future the 
justice of investigating this. A two 
cent stamp may stand between you 
and wealth. New York Urban Real 
Estate Company, J. Harvey Wood, Jr., 
Pres., 160 Broadway, N. Y. 


pusi-” 


Patents and Lawyers 





PATENTS SECURED OR FEE 
returned. Send sketch for free report 
as _ to patentability. Guide Book 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
One Million Dollars offered for-one 
invention; $16,000.00 for others. 
Patents secured by us advertised 
free in World’s Progress, sample 
free. Victor J. Evans & Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND 
PAY. Books Free. Highest references; 
best results. Send for list of Inventions 
Wanted. Patents advertised Free. 
Send sketch or wodel for Free search. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 
622 F Street, Washington, D.C. 





PATENT WHAT YOU INVENT. 
Your ideas may bring you a fortune. 
$250,000 Invention wanted. Our free 
books tell What to Invent and how to 
obtaina Patent. Write for them. Send 
sketch of invention for free opinion as 
to patentability. Patent obtained or 
fee returned. Patents advertised for 
sale free. H. Ellis Chandlee & Co., 
successors to Woodward & Chandlee, 
Reg’st’'d Attys, 1217 F St.,Wash., D.C. 





PATENTS: For facts about Prize 
and Reward offers and Inventions 
that will bring from $5000 to 10 
Million Dollars; and for books of In- 
tense Interest to Inventors, send 8c 
postage to Pubs. Patent Sense, Dept. 
62, Barrister Bldg., Washington, D. C. 





Music 


SONG Writers-Composers Send us 
your songs and Inst. Mss. Publication 
guaranteed if acceptable. New York 
isthe only place; we are New York’s 
leading music publishers. F. B. Havi- 
land Pub Co., 160 W. 37th St., N. Y. 








For the Deaf 





BULLY! — GREAT! —IMMENSE!— 
that’s what all our agents say after 
selling our attractive 1911 Combina- 
tion packages of soap and toilet ar- 
ticles with valuable premiums. 100% 
to 300% profit. One Michigan agent 
made $65 in 47 hours; another $21 in 
8 hours; another $22.50 in 10 hours; 
Act Now—Not Tomorrow. Davis Soap 
Co., 19 Union Park Court, Chicago. 





THE ACOUSTICON makes the deaf 
hear instantly. No trumpet, unsightly 
or cumbersome apparatus, Special 
instruments for Theatres and 
Churches. In successful use through- 
out the couutry. Booklet, with the 
endorsement of those you’ know, 
free, . Turner, President, Gen- 
eral Acoustic Co., 1267 Broadway, 


| New York City. 





“COME FLY WITH ME IN MY 
AEROPLANE,” waltz-song success, 
price 15¢e._ Niel Bros., 1622 Helen 
Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS. 
Thousands of dollars for anyone who 
can write successful Words, or Music. 
Past experience unnecessary. We 
want original song poems, with or with- 
out mus‘¢. Sendus your work todav, or 
write for particulars. H. Kirkus Dug- 
dale Co., Dept. 256, Washington, D. C. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank-you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Business Opportunities 


Isle of Pines 


Poultry 





MOTION PICTURE MACHINES. 
Film Views, Magic Lanterns, Slides, 
and similar Wonders For Sale. Cata- 
logue Free. We also Buy Magic Ma- 
chines, Films, Slides, etc. Harbach & 
Co., 809 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





$100 Monthly and expenses to men 
and women to travel and distribute 
samples; big manufacturer. Steady 
work. S.Scheffer,Treas.MM171Chicago 





Real Estate, Farms, Etc. 


“WATCH US GROW” is the watch- 
wordot McKinley, isle of Pines, Beau- 
tiful, healthful island, 90 miles south 
of Havana. Largest American Colony 
in Cuba. Four days from New York by 
Steamer. Mild, delightful climate. No 


GREIDER’S Fine eS list 
of 70 varieties of pure b mg 
1911, 200 pages, Over 100 illustrations, 57 
in naturalcolors. Gives low prices for 
stock, eggs, incubators. Only 15¢e. post- 
paid. B.H.Greider, Box88 Rheems,Pa. 





frosts, no fevers; no irrigation 
for trees. Fertile soil for growing 
oranges, grapefruit, lemons, limes, 
pine-apples, bananas, figs, nuts, gar- 
en truck, etc. Ten acres enough to 
make you independent in afew years. 
Write to-day for free book showing 100 
ictures of Amerfcan life at McKinley. 
evelopment Bureau Isle of Pines 


Co., 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 


Games & Entertainments 


PLAYS, Vaudeville Sketches, Mono- 
logues, Dialogues, Speakers, Minstrel 
Material,Jokes.Recitations, Tableaux, 
Drills,Musical Pieces, Entertainments. 
Make Up Goods. Large Catalog Free. 
T. S.Denison & Co., Dept.19, Chicago 








A BEAUTIFUL COTTAGE for sale 
cheap; 2 lots, 7 rooms, all jmprove- 
ments, in a fine, healthy and growing 
section on the line of the New Bronx 
Valley Park, West Mt.Vernon section, 
30 minutes from Grand Central. E. 
M. Stiner, 99 Crescent Place, Sher- 
wood Park, Yonkers, N. Y. 





Toilet Articles 


ATTENTION LADIES— Hair re- 
moved, without danger or pain, from 
face, hands or arms, by Depiline, at 
$1.00 per bottle. Particulars free. 
Depiline Chemical Co., 123 Liberty 





Pictures 


THE LATEST PICTURE HITS.“My 
Champagne Girlie” and “La Belle 
Danseuse.” 15 cents each, or the Two 
sent complete with 100 other Catchy 
art ideas for only 25c. Union Art Co. 
D. 21, 131 Grant Ave., Jersey City,N.J. 








Street, New York City. 





Coins, Stamps, Etc. 


$7.75 PAID for rare date 1853 





Telegraphy 


Miscellaneous 
ALL BIG MONEY is made by the 








pd ye $20 for a $¥%. Keep all money 
dated before 1880, and send 10 cents 
at once for new illustrated Coin Value 
Book,4x7. It may mean your fortune. 


$2 up. 
C.F. Clarke Co., Dept. 51, Le Roy, N. Y. 





THE Omnigraph Automatic Trans- 
mitter. Sends you telegraph messages. 
Teaches.in the shortest time. 5 styles 
Circular free. 
Mfg. Co., 39 Z Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


execution of seductive thought, notby 


routine work. its very simple to those 
who know. Let me tell youmore about 
it. Address Frank Follansbee, 


Omnigraph 
Y E. P., 1137 E. 44th St., Chicago. 














Bes 


Birds, Best Eg 
pwest Prices ;!'=. 


rieties bred Chickens, Ducks, Geese 

and Turkeys. Largest Poult 
world. Fowls Northern-raised, healthy and 
vigorous. Fowls, Eggs and Incubators at 
lowest prices. Send for our big 132-page book, 
“Poul! For Profit,"’ full of pictures. It 
ells you how to raise poultry and run In- 
cubators successfully. Send 10 cents for the 


book, to cover postage. 
J. W. MILLER COMPANY, Box 217, FREEPORT, ILL. 


poh DIAMONDS. 


at 1/40 the cost--IN SOLID GOLD RINGS 
Stand acid test and expert examination, We 
guarantee them. See them first—then pay. 
Special Offer — 14k Tiffany ring 1 ct. $5.98, 
Gents ring 1 ct. $6.98. 14k Stud I ct. $4.86. Sent 
C.O.D. for inspection. Catalog FREE, shows 
full line. Patent ring gauge included, 10c. The 
Baroda Co., Dept. A-9, Leland and Dover St., Chicago 






Farm inthe 

































We Will Make 


Beautiful designs to your taste — Plain, one, 
Oriental— fit for any parlor. Guaranteed 
wear ten years. 


Rugs, 50c and Up 


Ours is the pare est factory 


FLUFF RUG. (Grand Prizes at 3 
World’s Fairs.) 


We Pay 


money; 
yours away. 


FREE Write today for 
——_ book of designs in 
colors, prices and complete 
= information. 


Olson Rug CGo., 
74 Laflin Street, Chicago, lil. 
Tell the substitutor: 


Freight 


carpets are worth 
don’t throw 








of its kind in | 
ee ae ished 37 years. Originators | 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 









THIS JOB PAYS 
525-$50 Wee 


We teach you the entire subject’ by mail in 10 weeks’ gj 
time, and assist you to secure good position. Deman 
trained men can’t be filled. Simple, practical, and pe! 
instruction. Free auto model to each student. 
FIRST LESSON FREE—WRITE FOR IT NOW 
Owners—we supply competent men 
Empire Auto Institute, 306 Empire Bidg., Rochester, N.Y. 
(The Original Automobile School.) 


for 





Smoke the Klean’ Pipe 


Enjoy a Smoke Without Nicotine 


You and all smokers know that the first 
cool puffs are best with an ordinary pipe 
—then the wet, poisonous nicotine soaks 
into the tobacco — bites your tongue 
and disgusts your taste. The “Klean” 
Pipe is the only one ever made 
which stops all that—gives you a full, 
clean smoke — last - Ae: 
puff good and cool : 
first one 





—no nicotine can 
gather, 


Eales Be 
exposed ir, ao 
#0 the smoke is ai: The “Klean Pipe 





Push: keen finger Pag Free < request. e 
to raise charge. .D. TES 
© Ce Mea 








Good-bye.” 
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_ WIND 
CHAPPED 


Faces and Hands 





Relieved in One Night by 


CUTICURA 
SAP 


And Cuticura Ointment. No 
other emollients so pure, 
so sweet, so speedily effec~ 
tive. No others do so much 
to promote skin health and 
hair health, from infancy to 
age, or doit so economically. 
Priceless for the toilet, 
.bath ana nursery. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27. 
Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 10, Rue de la Chaussee 
d’Antin; Australia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney: India, 
B. K. Paul, Calcutta: China, Hong Kong Drug Co.: 
Javan, Maruya, Ltd., Tokio; So. Africa, Lennon. 
Ltd., Cape Town, etc.: U.S.A , Potter Drug & Chem. 
Corp., Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston. 

ug~Post-free, latest Cuticura Skin Buvk, 














RHEUMATISM 


I Offer Prompt Relief to Every 
Sufferer Without Medicine 
and Without Cost. 


Just Give Me Your Address 


Don’t take medicine for rheumatism but send me 
your address at once and you will get by return 
mail a pair of Magic Foot Drafts, the great Michigan 
external remedy for Rheumatism, TO TRY FREE. 





FREDERICK DYER, Corresponding Sec'y. 

These Drafts have truly worked like magic for 
many thousand of sufferers from every kind of 
Rheumatism, chronic and acute, muscular, sciatic, 
lumbago, grout, etc., no matter how severe. ‘They 
have wrought wonderful cures after medicines and 
baths and all other means have failed, curing even 
after 30 and 40 years of suf- cna aie 
fering. Can you afford to -—— 
let this offer go by? Don’t « ij 
delay but send at once. 
Return Mail will bring the 
Drafts, prepaid. Try 
them, and if you are fully satisfied with the benefit 
received, send us One Dollar. If not, they cost 
you nothing. You decide and we take your word. 
Address, Magic Foot Draft Co., 336 F Oliver Build- 
ing, Jackson, Mich. Send no money—just your 
address. Write today. 











We Sell You At Wholesale 


AGENTS’ PRICE, ONE 
AMERICAN . 


HA Motorcycle or Bicycle ( 
A if we haven’t an agent in} 
22 your city. We want our ma- 
chine introduced in every 
town. We also want live agents ois 
offer the best money making proposi- 
tion on American Motorcycles and Am. 
erican Bicycles. Write us—do it now, 
American Motorcycle Co. 183 American Bldg., Chic 

























Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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DIAMONDS ae — ~~ | Diamond ings 
Se , : 


ON CREDIT ; 


Write for our handsom: Catalog, con containing 
over 2,000 illustrations ¢ of Biamande 2 ng exclusive mount- 
ings, all are our own desi es, Artistic romney. 
Silverware, Novelties. 4 Gatole priced 10 to 20 
cent lower than others charge for equal val —" S. ore 
direct importers, and give our qustomers ever. 

— us et you a fine iatpond or —_— = @p roval ali 

aid. If satisfactory, po Be send us 

ono-Bi 4 "of ithe tig balance in ei t equal monthly 
catalog today. 


THE OLD RELIABLE ORIGINAL DIAMOND 
OF t AND WATCH CREDIT HOUSE D 
FP aay No. 250........9125 


BROS & CO. 1358 ranches: Pittsburg, Pa..&St. Lovis,Mo $12.50aMonth $3.00 a Month 


This Brass Bed Sent for $2:5° 
uvonceeot FREE 


Catalogs =e 


Our Great 

Saeaealivii Waren saves you money, shows you exact reproduc- 
tions of Carpets, Rugs, Oilcloth and Linoleums in their actual 
colors, also illustrates and describes Furniture, Curtains, Croek - 
ery, Silverware, Baby Carriages, Washing Machines, Sewing 
Machines, Office Desks, Musical Instruments, including Pianos 
and Organs of famous makes. 
Catalog L22 

























































Catalog M22—Is the great Watch and Jewelry guide; illus- 
trates, describes and tells how to save the most money. 
P22—Clothing for Men—Ask forthis Style Book— 
it tells all about the latest makes and styles, the lowest prices, etc. 
$22—Clothing beng! Women and Children—a 
complete book, ilk lat 1 d ing lowest prices. 3 .— ; 
hich is wanted. Order No. K3049. One or all of these laborately illustrated money saving an. Size, 9x12 feet. 
pn 2! books are yours simply for the ) asking—say w' which you want, it $ -75 cash, One Dollar 
will be sent FREE. —<_ monthly 7 SO 


$2:50 cash Fri siesd Total pricessveeeeseeeees 


Credit Given to Everybody 


On Everything by apace pons ype ng great mail order Fl house with thousands of satisfied 
customers and a successful record of over 25 years. Goods shipped any place in ,the United 
States. You use them while paying. This is your opportunity to trade with America 
greatest credit mail order house—write at once for any or = of our 5 great money- 





has 2 inch post: 
and 1 inch top T0dk the design is exactly like ae 
illustration, either dull satin or bright finish, Stat 






























Collapsible with storm | This eanteagn Rocker, 
shield, full size, elaborately nickeled, | Golden Oak or Mahogany finish, G 
Chase leather, hood and body in Ma- | nicely carved, upholstered with Chase | 
roon, Green or Tan. Half inch rubber rag spring construction. Order 
tires. Order No. oy 1190. FREERER RRR! 


, : SO cents month- -OO cash, SO cents month- orerere ( 
$12°° ly payments. aw $1,00 hd payments. Total a eA/ 


STRAUS & SCHRAM, Inc. 


Dept. 2°— 35th Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 

















A remarkable mystery story, by Anna Katharine 
Green, begins in the MARCH MONTH-END 
POPULAR. On all news stands February 25th. 


























New Price Era For Motor Boats! 


Mullins rorr Steel Power Boats with all the style and value of noted Mullins line at very lo 

prices. Hullsof steelgivestrength and longlife neverin old-style boats—keels metal-covered, 
Mullins 1911 Steel Motor Boats 24 and 26 ft. $400 Up! 16 ft.—$115 Up! 
These boats cannot sink. Possess all leading features of richest Mullins boats—air- 

tight compartments, power plant under cover, One Man Control, Silent Under Water 

Exhaust. Start like an automobile. Carry more in comfort and safety. Many otherstyles. 

aot Exhibit at Nat’l Motor Boat Show, N. Y., Feb. 21st—March 4th. 

\ Serre Send for handsome FREE Catalag. The W. H. MULLINSCO., 325 Franklin St. Salem, O. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” ~ 
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‘RESULTS. | 


All thinking women know what Physical Culture does for the 
body. How it changes the figure of a middle-aged woman to 
that of a girl. Physical Culture for the Face removes Double 
Chins, Nose-to-Mouth Lines, Crows’ Feet, Sagging Cheeks, 
rounds out Thin Faces, restores Youthful Appearance and Con; 
tour, beautifies Complexions. For the Young it prevents above 
Disfigurements. It is easily learned, dignified and healthful. 

I have taught by mail and most successfully aided many. 
many women. Write me for free booklet on “Physical Culture 
for the Face." Address 


KATHRYN MURRAY, 704-Y Plymouth Bldg. , Chicago 














. 955 Aubert Avenue, 








large box; 


A CREAMY COMPLEXION 
IN FORTY DAYS 


The World’s'Greatest Facial Remedy 
Restores aber Complexions to the 


Beauty and Purity of Youth. 
If your blood isimpure, or if you have 
pimples, freckles, wrinkles, blackheads, 


Arsenic Complexion Wafers. 


This Boy Needed Help 
—and He Got It 


These two photographs tell a story 
that cannot be denied. They are of 
Fred Selig, son of Mr. A. Selig, 584 
Hancock Street, Appleton, Wis. 

Fred was born with club feet. The 
upper picture shows exactly how his 
feet looked when Fred was two years 
old, The other was made at the age of 
six, a few months after he came to us 
for treatment. 

Mr. Selig had tried plaster paris and 
other methods for treatment before he 
brought the boy tous. Write him and 
have him tell you of his experience in the 
treatment of his boy’s affliction. The 


L. C. McLain 
Orthopedic 
Sanitarium 


is a private institution, devoted ex- 
clusively to the treatment of crippled 
and deformed conditions, especially of 
children and young adults. 

Write us freely regarding Club 
Feet, Spinal Disease or Deformities, 
Infantile Paralysis, Hip Disease, Bow 
Legs, Knock Knees, Wry Neck, etc., 
and we will send you descriptive lit- 
erature and advise you fully. Ex- 
patients as references everywhere. 


The L. C. McLain Sanitarium 


St. Louis, Mo. 














~~ Sent on Approval. Send No Money. $2 HAIR ‘SWITCH, 
WE WILL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. 
Choice of Natural wavy or straight hair. 
Send a lock of your hair, and we will mail a 
22 inch short stem fine human hair city = 
match. If you find it a big bargain t $2. 
in ten days, or sell 3 and GET YOUR, Switc 4 
hmyggg ‘xtra shades a little more. Inclose 5c 
tare. Free beauty book showing latest sale of 
a4 ressing -- oath igh grade switches, pom pane 








dours, wigs, puffs, etc. ANNA AYERS, Dept 672 
19 Quincy poreasig Chicago 





redness of face or nose, a muddy, sal- 
low skin or any blemish under the 
skin, you need Dr. Campbell’s Safe 


These marvelous beautifiers of the 
complexion, skin and form are wonderfully effective and 
are absolutely safe and harmless. 

The regular price of DR. CAMPBELL’S WAFERS is $1.00 per 
but to introduce them to thousands of new homes we 
will mail (in plain cover) two large boxes for $1.00. 


RICHARD FINK CO., Dept. 54, 415 Broadway, New York 








M78 Geisha Diamonds 


RAM THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 
OR Bright, sparkling, beautiful. For brilliance; 
they equal the genuine, standing all test ‘and 
Passio experts. One twentieth the expense, 
ent free with privilege of examination, 
For particulars, prices, etc., address 


THE R. GREGG MFG, & IMPT. CO. 
Chieago, Ill. 


Dept. N 517 Jackson Bivd., 























Atlanta, Ga. 
Dwight, Ill. 
Marion, Ind. 
Lexington. Mass. 
Portland, Me. 


Hot Springs, Ark. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
West Haven, Conn. 
Washington. D. C. 


For Liquor and 


Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has _ been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 31 years 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


Grand Rapids. Mich. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Buffalo, N. ¥. 
White Plains, N. 


Providence, R. I. 


Columbus, Ohio. 
Cojumbia, 8. C. 


Philadelphia, Pa., 
812 N. Broad 81. 
Pittsburg, Pa., 


4246 Fifth Ave. London, England. 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 








Tell the snhstitntor: 











“No. thank vou. I_want what I asked 


or. 





naps Se 
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Remoh Gems 


Not Imitations 


The greatest triumph of 
wang BS the electric furnace—a 
° er ite =marvelously reconstructed 

ask gem. Looks like a dia« 
mond— wears like a dia- 
mond—brilliancy guaran- 
teed forever—stands filing, 
fire and acid like a dia- 
mond. Has no paste, foil 
or artificial backing. Set 
only in 14 Karat Solid gold 
mountings. 1-30th., the cost of 
diamonds, Guaranteed tocontain 
no glass—will cut glass. Sent 
on approval, Money cheerfully 
refunded if not perfectly satis- 
factory. Write today for our 
) De-Luxe Jewel Book—its free for 
#j the asking. Address— 


Remoh 























AND.THE.PEN 
FILLS: 


Made Right -To Write Right: 
No.More Leakage;or | 
Soiled Hands, ; 










impl 
shee 


With N°2 Gold Pen $20 
With N°4 Gold Pen 259 


“luLCAN OTYLOS 


UNE QUALED FOR FAST WRITING, 
RULING OR MAN/FOLDING, 
Two SIZES-4%4 AND 5% INCHES $00 
















Two CoLoRs-BLACK ORRED 
Can be carried in any "position. 
LarGe Size 8 INCHES. BLAck ONLY. ~ $ 1.25. 












ANY STYLE SENT POST PAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 
J. ULLRICH & CO., 607 Thames Bldg. ,27 Thames St. N.Y. 


¢ oR GEMS $ 





fass. Bril- 
are , 
le xing. pin 


Ia WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET, SPECIAL Paces 
ND RING MEASURE. 
WHITE VALLEY GEM CO., 709 Saks Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


/F¥-Ten Days’ Free Trial 


allowed 1 i ~ hip 
lowed on every bic ee es vy inefreunt, it 
B sed using it 





Poy trial to anyone in 


oedh ech 
high grade ob el oe pth Be AF ad ~y- 
ONLY Ct ae eee “ 
IT ONLY COSTS sens. 


Bc Sas 
| pasts, sepairs and stadsies of ail hinds af haty wsseat > Ngee 
MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. S-110 CHICAGO 

Tell the substitutor: 





Saye, shi jay pi an - 
FACTO AV RIGES 2 7iene 0 or 
Catalogs 





“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 


STARTLING 








Anti-Trust Price! 


The world’s masterpiece of watch 
manufacture’ now sold direct! — 
The most amazing offer ever made in the whole history 
of the watch industry — an offer which has absolutely 
PARALYZED competition — the offer of the genuine 
Burlington Special direct to the public at the rock-bottom 
ANTI-TRUST PRICE, without middlemen’s profits. 


The Fightis'On! 


We will not pepe see bound by any system of tng, contracts 
with dealers. We will not submit to an ht oe rene” selling 

scheme. We will not be dictated to b; ANY Trust. 

NO MATTER WHAT IT COSTS, we are ; ocmeians to push our 

independent line even if we should have to fight a combination 

of all the Watch Manufacturers of the country! 









And so we are making this offer—the most sweeping, astounding 
offer ever made on a high-grade watch. The famous BURLINGTOS 
direct and at the same price WHOLESALE Jewelers must pay. 


And in order to make the proposition ee oe Neca oa the public 
we will even allow this rock-bottom price, i nm terms or 


Don’t miss this womaplodiag liberal 
$2.50 - Month orer. Sign and mail coupon now. 
price, whether you buy for cash or time. 


POST YOURSELF! o 


Be sure posted on watches and watch valu 
frustmethod p Bon penoen no my (Ca prices aad you : ¥ 
watch values 


RT A 
FREE WATCH BOOK Oe 


oleate Spmeliaatdaeiomn a exposure of the amaz- —~s > 
ing conditions which existin the watch ef 


trade today. Read about the anti- rr SS 
trust ray. d about our great e <4 me 
RA 








$1,000. ney Challenge. Learn how 

you can gates wou values. & fs ye ? es 
Send your n dad Se / 
for shia valuable ‘Thee s% 4) “ 


Sign & pail aa 
BURLINGTON 
WaiCH CO. 
Dept.1153 

19th & Mase 


Se é 


CLES 
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Telephone Etiquette 


Co-operation is the keynote 
of telephone success. 


For good service there must 
be perfect co-operation be- 
tween the party calling, the 
party called, and the trained 
operator who connects these 
two. 


Suggestions for the use of 
the telephone may be found in 
the directory and are worthy 
of study, but the principles of 
telephone etiquette are found 
in everyday life. 


One who is courteous face 
toface should also be courteous 


when he bridges distance by 


means of the telephone wire. 


He will not knock at the 
telephone door and run away, 
but will hold himself in readi- 
ness to speak as soon as the 
door is opened. 


The 100,000 employees of 
the Bell system and the 
25,000,000 telephone users 
constitute the great telephone 
democracy. 


The success of the telephone 
democracy depends upon the 
ability and willingness of each 
individual to do his part. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thankx you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 


Universal Service 
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o 
Ms i) Bathe Daily with 
hy) Fairy Soap 
The daily bath is worth all the squills and pills 
in the world, but half its benefit and enjoyment 
depends on the purity of the soap used. 

Fairy Soap is just as pure as its whiteness would lead 
you to believe —because it is made from edible pro- 
ducts, and has no coloring matter, dyes or high 
perfumes to deceive the eye, or delude the sense 
of smell. 
Its floating properties, handy, oval shape 
and price of 5c leave nothing to be 
desired. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


Oriiee, [SELL EVE PEE teSeeaeerer rt! ii iiloet coal. Seis ee reeere Se ebeeesteesest (iret) soda, | 
CaeMeeehtn MESES Tit rri Tt]! ii Libeers Laeeee tas eat ete eetererr ttt epee? eeeeehhe Ose 
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ik ue Hustle! 


in Your E 
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: “You'd Be a 
Too” 





